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Mr. Asranam Gunter was very rich. When 
a mere youth, he moved from the State of New 
York away to the far West. As a trapper, no 
one had such luck, for every spring he had a 
small sized sloop full of furs: Then in his lat- 
ter days, he had speculated some, and to a won- 
drous advantage. Ina small book that he car- 
ried hidden away within the bosom of his vest, 
was set down sums which he had now invested 
and secured, drawing all the way from five to 
seven per centum. And that colamn of fig- 
ures was footed up, and in the result one would 
read something after this fashion, $1,400,000,00. 

Abraham Gunter had now seen his fifty-fifth 
summer, and of kindred known to him, he had 
only one daughter. His wife and four other 
children had been lost by the burning of a prai- 
rie. So now, Abraham’s love all centered in 
his sweet child. For Mabel Gunter was a 
beautiful girl. During six years that her father 
had been speculating in Texas lands, she had 
been in New York, living with a friend of 
the old man’s whom he had meton the Mis- 
sissippi. So Mabel had become polished, but 
not enough to wear away any of her real worth. 
Only the crust had been taken off, for she had 
been in true hands, and the jewel was not even 


marred. 

And Abraham Gunter had come to Saratoga. 
His daughter had fairly dragged him there. 
He had been in his native State only six months, 
and though his ways were rough and strange, 
yet his companionship was pleasant, for he was 
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fall of fan and anecdote; and then people had 
discovered that he was one of the golden ones. 
To be sure, his wealth was not exactly known, 
but then people had their opinions about the 
matter. 

Is it a wonder that Mabel was the centre of 
attraction? She was the loveliest girl at the 
Springs, for she had abundant health and native 
modesty to enhance her personal charms. But 
none of the thousand butterflies could make their 
way around the old man. He detested them. 
And yet Mabel was not an indifferent maiden. 
Far from it. A young cadet from West Point, 
was stopping at the Springs. His name was 
Philip Barrows, and he became acquainted with 
Mabel while she was living in the State before. 
He was a nephew of the very man with whom 
Mabel had lived during the six years that her 
father was in Texas. 

But poor Philip dared not look the old wes- 
tern nabob in the face, he was penniless, and he 
feared to subject himself to the old man’s scorn. 
His uncle, the very one with whom Mabel had 
lived, was paying his tuition and expenses at 
the military school, and that was his all of world- 
ly expectancy. Yet Mabel saw Philip often, 
and they walked and talked together, whenever 
they could find opportunity. And the foolish 
things talked of love, and sighed, and vowed 
eternal fidelity, and such sort of stuff. 

Among the crowd at Saratoga, was one who 
had not yet approached Ganter nor his daugh- 
ter, but who had watched them sharply. His 
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name was entered upon the register of the hotel 
as Rodolphus Gustave. He was somewhere 
about thirty years of age, dressed in the height 
of fashion, and sporting an immense quantity of 
jewelry, most of which had more show than sub- 
stance. This individual made all the inquiries 
about Gunter he saw fit, and at length he resolv- 
ed to “dive into the old gentleman’s affections.” 
He put off all his jewelry, procured a plain suit 
of hunter’s clothes, a velveteen short coat, fox- 
skin vest, buck-skin pants, top-boots, etc. And 
one pleasant morning he asked admission at the 
old man’s door. 

“Ah, Mr. Gunter, I believe,” said Rodolphus 
Gustave, handing his cap to the servant, and 
bowing politely, but using not one of those fop- 
pish airs which had become so natural to him. 

“My name is Gunter, sir,” replied Abraham, 
looking up. He seemed pleased with the young 
man’s appearance at first. 

“T am very happy to see you, sir,” resumed 
the visitor, seating himself. 

“ And your name ?” 

*Rodolphus Gustave. Funny name, isn’t it ?” 

“ Why—yes. I always thought Gustave a 
Christian name.” 

“So it is—so it is, my old friend. I have 
reasons for keeping the other name to myself.” 

“ What may that be?” bluntly dsked the old 
man, but without any shade of suspicion. 

“ Answer me a question first,” said the young 
man, lowering his voice, and speaking very 
feelingly. ‘‘Had you not once a very dear 
friend 

Yes—several.” 

“But one more beloved by you than the 
rest ?—one whom you left when you both were 
young ‘—one whom you have not heard from 
since ?” 

Abraham Gunter gazed fixedly into his vis- 
itor’s eyes for some moments, and then he looked 
upon the carpet. 

“ Yes,” he said at length. “Idid once have 
such a friend. Brown, his name was—Jack 
Brown.” 

“ And do you know what became of him?” 

“No. Ihave never heard from him since I 
wentaway. That’s a’most forty years.” 

“TI can tell you,” resumed Rodolphus Gus- 
tave, in a very sad tone. “He moved away to 
the South, and there he married. He had but 
one child—a boy. He lost his wife soon after 
his boy was born, and never married again. 
Six years ago, he died !” 

Rodolphus took out his handkerchief and 
wiped his eyes, as he ceased speaking, and the 
effect was very good. 
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“ But the son?” asked Abraham. 

“Tam that son, sir. Ah! I have heard my 
father speak of you often; and once, about a 
month before he died, he bade me, if I should 
ever see you, to tell you that he never ceased to 
love the one best friend of his youth.” 

Rodolphus Gustave sobbed convulsively, and 
even Gunter’s eyes were moist, for he now re- 
membered his former friend more particularly. 

“But,” said the old man, after a pause, 
“‘why do you thus leave off his name?” 

“Ah,” returned the young man, smiling 
through his sadness, “I do it formy own peace. 
Let it be known that Rodolphus Gustave Brown 
was here, and I should be beset by every unmar- 
ried female and scheming mother in the place. 
A million dollars is a great bait!” 

“ Ah! then your father prospered ?” 

“ Most excellently. Now, if I had your cool- 
ness and strength of reserve, I shouldn’t care; 
I’d as lief they’d know me and my wealth as_ 
not. But asit is, I have no idea of being taken 
in for my money.” 

Abraham Gunter was delighted. He caught 
Brown by the hand and bade him welcome to his 
board and his heart. After this, the two con- 
versed awhile there, and then they walked off 
alone together in the fields and gardens. The 
young man soon found all Gunter’s vulnerable 
points, and he attacked them carefully, but 
bravely. He went into raptures over hunting 
and trapping, and swore that his old friend 
should visit him in the South. 

“ Ay, my noble soul,” he exclaimed, “ you 
shall make your home with me in the genial, 
sunny South. You shall there find a resting- 
place for your wearied limbs, and the evening of 
your days shall be spent among those who will 
care for you. My purse you shall use, and my 
home shall be your home. My father’s best friend 
shall be a second father to me. If you want 
help here—now—I pray you tell me so. Perhaps 
your purse islow. You may have grown old, 
with no money to support you. Tell me truly 
if you are in need, for I would help you with 
joy.” 

“No, my kind friend,” returned Abraham, 
with warm tears filling his eyes. “I have 
enough—more than I can ever use. But I 
thank you nevertheless.” 

“ Then half my hopes of joy are gone,” cried 
Rodolphus Gustave, half sadly. “But yet that 
wont prevent you from coming to my home.” 

Just before they reached the hotel the young 
man pulled Abraham by the sleeve, and stopped 
him. 

“One word,” he said, very lowly and tremu- 
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lously. “ You will not speak to your daughter 
of my wealth.” 


Eh 9? 

Excuse me, but Iam under a most solemn 
vow that until Iam married my wife shall not 
know that Iam rich. You will not wonder that 
I have looked upon your sweet child with more 
than common emotions. Already do I love her, 
and at this moment would I place my all in her 
hands, I have long sought for one whom I could 
love and respect—one who could bring the smiles 
of peace and joy to my sumptuous home, and 
whose virtue should be her brightest portion. 
In Mabel I know I have found that being. O, 
intercede for me, if you can! O,” and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he went on, “ turn her 
heart to me in love, if it lays in your power! 
Her smile and love alone can_make me truly 

“ By the blessed Mother of Waters !” cried the 
old man, in enthusiasm, “ you shall have Mabel, 
if you say so. She shall be yours !” 

“ Bat she may object to me, you know ?” 

“ What!—and disobey her father? You do 
not know her, sir.” 

Gustave was very happy, and in half an hour 
afterwards, he was in one of the bowling saloons, 
drinking cheap brandy, and rolling for “ six: 
pence a string.” 


Poor Mabel was very unhappy. She had 
spent one evening with Mr. Rodolphus Gustave 
Brown, and when he went away her father in- 
formed her that she was to become that man’s 
wife. At first she would not believe it; but ere 
long she was not only convinced that he meant 
what he said, but she knew that her father never 
backed out from one of his plans, unless he 
could see that he had been mistaken. Mabel 
argued and wept, but the old man would not 
listen. 

“ Pshaw !”’ he uttered, “this is all mere whim. 
You haven’t picked out a husband, have you ?” 

“No, sir—not yet,” ret&&ned the maiden, with- 
out looking up. 

“ Then it’s high time you had one, for I want 
to see some of my grandchildren before I die. 
Mr. Brown is just the best man in the world, and 
he will make you the best husband. You under- 
stand. I have given him my word, and now, if 
you live one week longer, you will become Mfrs. 
Brown.” 

“Then I must be married here?” 

“No. Mr. Brown wants the ceremony to be 
performed in private. He objects to these big 
parties, and so do I. He does not want it known 
here that he is going to marry, for then he will 
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be bored by a thousand butterfly-friends. He 
has kept his family name a secret, so that people 
should not know him, and thus know his vast 
wealth. But I ought not to have told you of 
this, for I promised I wouldn’t. However, it’s 
too late now. Ha! ha! ha! he wanted you to 
think him poor, so that you might love him for 
himself alone. But you wont let him know that 
you have his secret.” 


That evening, by some strange coincidence, 
Mabel and Philip Barrows chanced to meet in 
one of the gardens, and the poor girl told her 
whole story. 

“ Brown—Brown !”” murmured Philip. 

“ Rodolphus Gustave,” explained Mabel. 

“O, I have seen him with your father, and I 
wondered at it at the time. He is one of the 
deepest villains in the country! His name is 
not Brown. I have seen him before, when his 
name was Springer. How did he work himself 
into your father’s favor ?” 

Mabel told Philip all about it, for her father 
had told her. She told him about her father’s 
old friend, and how this young man represented 
himself as that friend’s son. 

“TI see—I see,” said the cadet. “It is adeep- 
laid plot for getting at your father’s purse.” 

“ He told my father he left off the name of 
his family here, because he did not want to be 
bored by the females and needy males. He said 
if the people knew his real name, and that he was 
worth a million dollars, he should have no peace.” 

“A million dollars! Why, the villain don’t 
own the clothes he wears !” 

“And,” added Mabel, “he made my father 
promise that Z should not know of his wealth, 
for he wanted a wife who should love him for 
himself alone.” 

“QO, the double-dyed villain!” exclaimed 
Philip. “ He works his card well. By my soul, 
I don’t wonder he wanted the matter kept quiet 
here, for he knows that many of the people know 
him, and that they would not see him carry away 
a poor girl into misery and shame. But you 
shall not suffer from him.” 

“No,” uttered Mabel, while her heart beat 
with hope, “I will at once tell my father all.” 

“Stop,” interrupted Philip, thoughtfully. 
“ Let’s think of some surer plan. If you tell 
your father this, he will not believe you; and if 
you tell him that J told you he may mistrust 
our secret, and then swear that I have done it all 
for revenge. You know what the old gentle- 
man is. If he takesa notion you wont move 
him. Does this fellow know how mueh your 
father is worth ?” 
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“No, no one here knows save me.” 

“ But they guess.” 

“©, yes. They feel sure he is worth over a 
million.” 

“Now mark me. This Mister Brown wants a 
wife who shall love him for himself alone. So 
you tell your father that you want the same 
kind of ahusband. Get him to promise you that 
for once he will help you deceive this suitor. 
He cannot refuse you this, for surely he should 
have as much care for you as for him. You say 
he would have kept Brown’s secret, had he not 
let it slip by accident ?” 

“Yes, he meant to have kept it.” 

“Then get your father to help you plan for 
Rodolphus Gustave. Make him believe that 
you will have nothing—that your father has 
only about enough to support himself, and then 
you shall see. And—lI’ll whisper a secret into 
yourears. I knew the Mr. Brown who was your 
father’s friend. He died in New York—and he 
was my uncle. He was abrother of my mother, 
and I am sure your father knew her, too. My 
Uncle Willis, with whom you stopped six years, 
married another of his sisters, so Willis, you 
know, is only my uncle, by marriage. But I 
wonder how this scamp found out about John 
Brown ?” 

“ He did not know anything about him, I now 
believe, until my father first told him,” said 
Mabel. “ He first asked my father if he had not 
once a warm friend—one whom he had not seen, 
nor heard from, since youth Then when my 
father mentioned Jack Brown, as he called him, 
of course the wicked man was safe in claiming 
to be his son, and then owning the rest of his 
name.” 

Philip saw it all, and he laughed at the absur- 
dity of the thing; and Mabel laughed, too, for 
she had lost most of her fear. 

“Now, be sure,” said the cadet, as the two 
were upon the point of separating, “and treat 
Rodolphus Gustave as though you accepted him 
freely. You will know how to proceed. Do 
not let your father suspect. Good night.” 

There was a pressure of hands as the two 
lovers parted, but Philip dared not claim a kiss. 

On the next day Mr. Rodolphus Gustave 
Brown spent several hours with Abraham Gun- 
ter and his daughter, and Mabel was all life and 
animation. Both her father and Rodolphus 
were delighted. 

Later in the day the father and child were 
alone. 

“Father,” said Mabel, speaking with consid- 
erable earnestness, “ would you let my hand go 


to a man who you knew wanted me for my 
money alone ?” 

“No, by the Mother of Waters, I wouldn’t!” 
exclaimed the old man, vehemently. 

“And suppose Rodolphus should want me for 
your money alone?” 

“Pooh! The thing’s impossible, child. He’s 
got a million of his own.” 

“ Then he would be a sordid wretch indeed, if 
he could want me only for more money,” said 
the fair girl. 

“ He’d beacontemp— But, nonsense! What 
put such stuff into your head ?” 

“ Just a little plan of mine. He wanted me 
kept in ignorance of his wealth so that he could 
prove my love. Now you should be as kind to 
your child as you meant to have been to him. 
Why can’t you help me deceive him ?”’ 

“ Deceive him ?”’ 

“Yes. He does not know that you are wealthy, 
does he ?” 

No.” 

“ Then why, to please me, wont you help me 
deceive him? and if he proves himself to love 
me for myself alone, I will marry him without a 
murmur.” 

The old man laughed—then pondered—then 
laughed again—then hesitated—and then, just as 
fiis sweet child put her arms about his neck and 
kissed him, he promised to do anything she 
wanted. 

That very evening, somewhere about ten or 
eleven o’clock, Mr. Gunter and his daughter re- 
turned from the ball-room, and Rodolphus Gus- 
tave accompanied them. Some remarks were 
made upon various topics, and finally the young 
man sat down by Mabel’s side and took her 
hand. 

“Angel of my life,” he said, “I am happy, for 
I believe you have listened to my suit. You 
will accept the poor hand and heart I offer you ?”” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Mabel, trembling for 
fear her plan should #ot work. 

“O, joy!” gasped the lover. ‘And you love 
me for myself alone. You know I am poor?” 

“Poor?” uttered Mabel, starting. 

“Yes. I have no money—no property, save 
health, strength’and talents.” 

“O, I am glad-of that,” cried the maiden, 
with sparkling eyes, “for now there will be no 
deception. Now I shall not feel that I owe my 
husband support. We will work together, and 
by industry and prudence we may prosper. If 
I have been backward in giving my hand, it was 
because I feared that I might be accused of 
having sought a rich husband. Perhaps you 
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might find a wife with money, but I do not be- 
lieve you can find one more willing to work for 
you and aid you.” 

“You are—are—poetical !” said Rodolphus 
Gustave, with an uneasy, anxious look. “ Sure- 
ly I—I— But—ha, ha, ha—ho-ho-o-0-h-e-c-e— 
your joke is excellent. No money— ha, ha ha.” 

“Iknew you would love me full as well when 
you knew the truth, and so I told my father,” 
said Mabel, ingenuously. ‘I feared you might 
have heard the whispers and surmises which have 
been started here about my father’s wealth; and 
though I would take no pains to undeceive 
those who care nothing for us, save for our sup- 
posed title to wealth, yet I cannot let you rest 
under such deception, though mayhap you never 
heard of it 

“ Really, Miss Gunter, I do not fully under- 
stand you.” 

“Why, my dear Rodolphus Gustave, it’s all 
very plain. You are poor, at least, so says my 
father—and I am poor ; so through life we shall 
have nothing-to feed our pride but the noble 
emulation of who shall best work for the other’s 
welfare.” 

“Do you mean that you are not wealthy? 
not rich—not—not—Mr. Gunter,” the fellow 
added, turning to the old-man, “what is all 
this 

“My daughter has told you, sir,” answered 
Gunter, neta little surprised at his young friend’s 
manner. 

“ But you are reputed to be a wealthy man, 
sir?” 

“So I am. That noble girl is a store of 
wealth.” 

“ But you have money, sir?” 

“A very little.” 

“You told me you had more than you could 
ever use.” 

“ So I have, sir, for I can’t use it. It lies in 
swamp lands in Texas that wont sell.” 

“ But, you—you—have something ?” 

‘* Perhaps five hundred dollars will be left after 
my debts are paid, and I get clear of supporting 
Mabel.” 

“Then, sir, I have been most grossly deceiv- 
ed!” uttered Rodolphus Gustave, rising from his 
seat. 

“Now, sir?” cried the old man, “ arn’t you 
going to marry my daughter, and give me ahome 
beneath your roof at the South ?” 

“Take two beggars on my hands ?” exclaim- 
ed the young man, indignantly. “ No, sir.” 

“ Bat remember your father—” 

“ My father be—” 

“ But my daughter is all that you could ask,” 


said Gunter, mastering his indignation with one 
mighty effort. He saw through the gentleman 
now, and he meant to punish him. “ You told 
me you only wanted the wife, to love and to 
honor.” 

“T am not in the habit.of honoring beggars 
sir, nor do I wish to connect myself with them. 
Your deception has been very pretty—very pret- 
ty, indeed! Perhaps you thought your dangh- 
ter’s husband would pay your bills at the hotel ?” 

The stout old trapper came very near raising 
a chair at that moment, and if he had, Rodolphus 
Gustave would have suffered some ; but he over- 
came his anger, and in a strange, sarcastic tone 
he said : 

“Ido not think you fully understand what 
manner of deception we have practised, sir. You 
wished to know if my child loved you for your- 
self alone ; and you know the means you adopted. 
for proving it. Now my little Mabel took the 
same freak into her head, and I agreed to help 
her. You have seen how her plan worked. Per- 
haps after all my debts are paid, I should have 
five hundred dollars left, I told you, and I think 
I should, with perhaps a million and a half add- 
ed to it.” 

“Ah—a—I—ha, ha, ha—” laughed and stam- 
mered the young man, strangely. “A fine joke, 
decidedly. ’Pon my soul, my old friend, you 
did it-well; but you must admit that I drew the 
truth out of you most keenly. Ha,ha,ha. Ho, 
ho, ho—e-e-e-e— You thought I was in earnest. 
Good. Capital! Mabel, light of my soul—” 

“ There is the door, sir!” pronounced the old 
man rising to his feet, the whole truth having 
worked its way through his mind. 

“But, ah—my old friend—” 

“You are not wanted here, sir. I think you 
told my child the truth.” 

“T did—I did.” 

“ When you told her that you were penniless !” 

“Eh? No,no. O,no. Iam—” 

“A villain, sir! There is the door!” cried 
the old man, now showing his anger plainly. 

‘« But my father—” 

“ Your father be—just as you wished him a few 
moments since. If you go soon you will save 
me the trouble of placing my hands upon you,” 
said the old man, resolutely. 

Mr. Rodolphus Gustave very sadly turned to- 
wards the door which his host had opened, but 
before he reached it, Mabel spoke : 

“ Mr. Rodolphus Gustave Springer—” 

The villain started at the sound of that name, 
and turned pale as death; and the parent was 
astonished, too. But Mabel went on: 

“If you had not told us the truth as you did, 
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I might never have thought to try this test upon 
you.” 

“* What truth ?” asked he. 

“That you are poor, penniless. For the fu- 
tureI would advise you to stick to one thing. If 
you will live in falsehood, never shame truth by 
speaking it. Yet I would hope that you might 
so far reform as never to speak falsehood more.” 

The rest of that night, Mr. Rodolphus Gus- 
tave Springer spent in drinking brandy and curs- 
ing his own fate. 

Three days after the events last recorded, two 
police officers visited the Springs, but they did 
not stop long. When they went away, they had 
persuaded Rodolphus Gustave to accompany 
them. 

“By the great Mother of Waters!” ejac- 
ulated Abraham Gunter, after he had seen the 
hero marched off, “I’ll never again pretend to 
say who my girl shall marry. I believe her own 
instincts are sharper than my eyes; and in the 
matter of husbands, bless me, if I believe a 
right down sensible woman needs any help.” 

On the next day, Mr. Nathan Willis arrived at 
the hotel. He was the man who had kept Ma- 
bel so long. In the evening Mr. Willis present- 
ed his nephew, Philip Barrows. 

“ You remember Lizzie Brown?” said Willis, 
after he had introduced Philip. 

“Lizzie! Why, she was Jack’s sister?” 

Yes.” 

“ Of course I remember her!” uttered the old 
man, warmly. “Little Lizzie—she was one of 
my warmest friends. But she’s gone now!” 

“ Yes, and this is her only child.” 

“What—Philip ?” cried the old man. 

“ Yes.” 

Abraham Gunter grasped the young cadet by 
the hand, and when Mabel saw the energy and 
affection of her father’s greeting, she turned away 
her head to hide her emotions. 

“And you are Lizzie’s child?” uttered the 
old gentleman, still shaking the youth by the 
hand. “Now, Mabel, we’ve found one of the 
pure stock. Go and talk with my daughter, sir. 
And you, Mabel, may tell him all about Mr. 
Rodolphus Gustave, while we old folks find out 
the news.” 

Philip and Mabel talked to some purpose, for 
in one week the cadet asked Abraham if he might 
have his child. 

“Asx her,” said the old man. 

“T have, sir.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“She said—if you were willing.” 

“ What does your uncle say ?” 


“He says I’m a fool !” 

“For what ?” 

“To think you’d give your child away to a 
poor, penniless fellow like me.” 

“ You goand tell Willis he’saf—— But no. 
He shall come to the wedding. But you wont- 
go back to West Point any more ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You'll settle down and stay at home?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then Mabel’s yours.” 

Shortly afterwards people knew very nearly 
how much Abraham Gunter was worth, but he 
was free from annoyance, for Mabel was the 
only channel through which his vast wealth could 
be reached, and she was his to dispose of no 
more, for Philip Barrows had fixed his own 
name upon her for life. 

The old man still lives with his children, al- 
most—perhaps quite—as happy as before that 
dreadful fire swept down the prairie ; and be sure 
if you visit him, and sit one hour in his presence, 
you will have to listen to the story ef Mr. Rodol- 
phus Gustave Springer, the Fortune-Idunter. 


LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE, 


Those who are anxjous to live long, will fin# 
consolation in the speculations of M. Flourens, 
whose book has lately excited great attention at 
Paris. He says: “1 propose the following nat- 
ural divisions and natura! durations for the whole 
life of man: The first ten years of life are in- 
fancy, properly so called ; the second ten is the 
period of boyhood ; from twenty to thirty is the 
first youth; from thirty to forty the second. 
The first manhood is from forty to fifty-five 3; the 
second from fifty-five to seventy. This period 
of manhood is the age of strength, the manly 

riod of human life. From seventy to eighty- 

ve is the first period of old age, and at eighty- 
five the second old age begins. These periods 
all shade insensibly into each other, so that, in 
an actual life, we can hardly tell where the one 
ends and the other begins. ‘They vary in length, 
also, in different individuals, and most men now- 
a-days become old and die while they ought still 
to have been in the period of early manhood.” 

The limits thus assigned by Flourens to the 
several periods of life are not wholly arbitrary, 
like those we generally talk of; on the contrary, 
a more or less sound physiological reason is as- 
signed for each. Infancy proper ceases at ten 

ears, because then the second teething is com- 
eee boyhood at twenty, because then the 

nes cease to increase in length ; and youth ex- 
tends to forty, because about that time the bod 
ceases to increase in size. Enlargement of b 
after that period consists chiefly in the accumu- 
lation of fat. The real development of the parts 
of the body has already ceased. Instead of in- 
creasing the strength and activity, this latter 
growth weakens the body and retards its mo- 
tions. Then when growth has ceased, the body 
rests, rallies, and becomes invigorated. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


BY ©. SAWYER. 


Some birds are with us but for a season, 
While summer is shedding its soft, blissful ray; 
But when winter o’er us its cold wings is spreading, 
They'll soar high above us, and soon fly away. 


And so with some friends! they will hover around thee 
While fortune is smiling, and light is thy heart; 
But wheh the dark clouds of adversity gather, 
They look at us coldly and soon all depart. 


But there is one who will never desert thee, 
While she on earth is permitted to stay ; 

If cold storms of sorrow or care should assail thee, 
A mother will for thee more fervently pray. 


Then let us always remember our mother 
Comfort and keep her from sorrow and gloom ; 

And when she at last leaves this dark world of trouble, 
With tears of affection we'll moisten her tomb. 


THE YARN OF THE WATCH, 


BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 


E1¢ut bells had struck on board the ship 
Almeda. The watch had been relieved, and as 
all sail was set, and there was every appearance 
of pleasant weather for the next four hours, at 
least, the men comprising the starboard watch, 
all gathered round une of their number, an old 
gray-headed salt, and urged him to spin them a 

‘yarn. The old sailor took a long look to wind- 
ward, then helping himself to a huge chew of 
tobacco, seated himself on the forecastle deck, 
and began as follows : 

“ Well, shipmates, seein’ as how you want a 
yarn, and have pitched on me to reel it off for 
you, I s’pose I can’t refuse, though it’s a little 
out of my latitude. So, if you like, J’ll give 
you a few scraps from my log-book, as nigh as I 
can remember. But the second mate is coming 
forward, and I guess there’s work to be done; 
so I’ll wait till we see what he wants.” 

The officer came forward and glanced at the 
head-sails, ordered a small pull at the flying-jib 
halyards, then went aft agdin—merely remark- 
ing to the man on the lookout, to “keep a good 
lookout ahead, there.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the response. 

Old Bill again seated himself, and began as 
follows : 

“ Well, do you see, I was at one time one of 
the crew of the ship Argonaut, of and from 
Boston, bound on a voyage round the world. 
We were to stop at San Francisco to discharge 
our cargo, which consisted of most every kind 


of merchandize useful in that market, from dry 
goods to stage coaches ; then proceed to China, 
take in a cargo of tea, and return home by way 
of Cape Good Hope. 

“The Argonaut was a new craft, this being 
her first voyage, and proved to be a remarkably 
crank ship, which was a source of great annoy- 
ance to the old skipper, for when the wind was 
abeam, he couldn’t crack sail enough on her to 
suit his fancy, without danger of upsetting her. 
Howsomever, she was a fast sailer, and when we 
were eighteen days out, we had overhauled and 
run away from everything in our track, includ- 
ing some of the crack ships from New York. 
The skipper had begun to think by this time 
that there wasn’t another craft afloat that could 
sail with her before the wind, and calculated on 
about an eighty days’ passage to California. 
But the next morning, when we were washing 
down decks, we sees a large clipper ship right 
astern of us, standing on the same tack, and 
overhauling us rapidly. The wind was very 
light, and what little there was, was dead aft. 
We had studding-sails set below and aloft, on 
both sides, and every stitch of canvass that could 
be carried to advantage, was set, and we were 
not making more than two or three knots at 
that; but she gained upon us every minute. 

“ The captain didn’t think strange of this at 
first, for he reckoned the stranger had got a bet- 
ter breeze than we had ; but as she came nearer 
to us, the old man swore enough to sink the 
whole ship’s crew to the bottom of the ocean. 
We set taut on all the halyards, and hauled 
home on the sheets, and everything that could 
be done, was done, to make the Argonaut sail, 
but it wasn’t no use; the stranger come right 
upon our starboard quarter, and hailed us. 

“She proved to be the Sea Witch, of Balti- 
more, bound to California, and was then only 
eleven days out from New York, while we were 
nineteen days out from Boston, and had all the 
breeze we could stagger under until that morn- 
ing. She kept alongside of us a few minutes, 
till our captain had got the latest news from 
home, then walked away from us as easy as if 
we’d been lying at anchor, and the last I see of 
her was at two bells in the afternoon watch, hull 
down ahead of us. 

“ Well, this made the skipper awful cross for 
a good while ; for he hadn’t calculated to be out- 
sailed by anything the whole voyage round, and 
here he was beaten handsomely at nineteen days 
out. He declared that if it wasn’t for being su- 
perstitious, he should think the ship was really a 
sea witch, under’ the special patronage of old 
Neptune. 
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“ Well, we had a fine run down to the cape, 
and passed several clipper ships, but found noth- 
ing that could hold their own with us, excepting 
the Sea Witch. We had a fair wind all the 
time until we were within fifty miles of the cape ; 
but our good luck wasn’t always going to last. 
One day in the afternoon watch, it became sud- 
denly calm, which is something so unusual for 
these latitudes, that I knew we would have to 
catch it before long. I was standing at the 
weather rail, looking to windward, when the 
captain came along, and says he, ‘ We’ll smell 
Cape Horn to-night, Bill, or I’m no sailor.’ I 
turned round to see who he was speaking to, for 
I thought it couldn’t be me, it was something so 
uncommon for him to speak to a foremast hand, 
unless it was to ‘ curse his eyes,’ when I see in a 
minute that the old man was half-seas over in 
more ways than one, for he was one of that kind 
of skippers who never drink anything, but pour 
it down ; and, as little Ned Frost used to say, he 
thought he made such a rum-cask of himself, 
he’d float if he should happen to fall overboard. 

“When I seed the condition he was in, I bid 
good-by to all hopes of any comfort till after we 
got clear of Cape Horn; for in all probability he 
wouldn’t be sober again as long as we had bad 
weather. He always made it a rule, which I 
never knew him to break, to get drunk on the 
first appearance of dirty weather, and keep so 
till it got through blowing. Then look out for 
falling spars, for the way he’d carry sail on her 
was a caution to sobermen. Well, sure enough, 
we did smell Cape Horn that night in earnest. 
The gale began in the dog-watch, and for forty- 
five days it blew a regular Cape Horn snorter, 
right in our teeth, with hardly an hour’s cessa- 
tion, and in the whole time we didn’t make a 
mile on our course. The ship stood it well for 
a few days, considering that there was a press of 
canvass on her all the time; for the skipper 
swore he would drive the masts out of her be- 
fore he would take in a rag of it; and carried 
studding-sails on her when he ought to have 
been under close-reefed topsails. But nothing 
of any consequence was carried away, except 
studding-sail booms. 

“One afternoon I was standing just forward 
of the fore-rigging, when the fore topmast stud- 
dingsail-boom went in two, and the outer end of 
it came in-board, carrying away the rim of my 
tarpaulin, and making a hole clean through the 
deck. The skipper came forward to order 
another boom rigged out, but when he was just 
abreast the fore rigging, she pitched her bows 
clean under water, and the sea swept her decks 
fore and aft, and washed all hands clean back to 


the quarter-deck. The captain picked himself 
up, and started once more to go forward, when 
she went under again, and washed him clean to 
the taffrail. He’d been a goner this time, but 
the end of the mizzen royal clewline happened 
to be off from the belaying-pin, and the old sin- 
ner caught hold of that just in time to save him 
from going overboard. This sobered him a lit- 
tle, and he ordered the studding-sails taken off 
from her, and the topsails reefed. The reef 
tackles were hauled out, and the men were lay- 
ing aloft to reef sail, when a sea struck her 
broadside, and stove her weather bulwarks into 
kindling wood, quicker than you can think. 

“ After that the old man was a little more 
carefal about carrying sail for a while, but a few 
days after the weather moderated, so that we 
shook the reefs out of the tepsails, and set the 
top-gallant sails. But it soon began to blow 
again bad as ever, and while we were furling the 
foretop-gallant sails, little Phil Low, a young- 
ster who had shipped as ordinary seaman, was 
on the weather yard-arm with me, when the sail 
flapped back over our heads, and knocked Phil 
off the yard. He struck on the fore yard, and 
rolled off into the sea. The ship was put about 
as soon as possible—but it was no easy job, for 
there was a nasty sea running—and the quarter- 
boat lowered ; but it swamped before it got its 
length from the ship, and all hands came near 


being drowned. Life-preservers and hen-coops, 


and everything handy that would float were P 
thrown overboard in hopes that Phil might get 
hold of one of them, and keep up till we could 
take him off. We lay about there for an hour 
or two, but seeing nothing of him after he first 
touched the water, we finally gave him up as 
lost, and the ship was again headed on her 
course. Phil was a good swimmer, but we sup- 
posed he must have been hurt when he struck 
the fore yard, so as to disable him. Nothing of 
any account happened after this during the pas- 
sage to California. We had a tedious passage, 
and instead of eighty, were one hundred and 
forty-five days on the route. 

“When our pilot came aboard, the first ques- 
tion we asked him was, if the Sea Witch had 
left there. He said there had been no such ship 
in that port that year. We were all taken aback 
at this, for we supposed from her great speed 
that she must have got in and gone out again 
before this time. 

“ We come to anchor in the bay that night, 
and the next morning hauled up alongside the 
wharf. We had just got all fast, and the decks 
cleared up, when we sees a big ship coming up 
the harbor, in tow of a steamer. She hauled up 
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to the next wharf with us, and a pretty-looking 
mess she was, too. Her foremast was gone. 
close to the deck, her bowsprit carried away 
chock to the knight-heads, and her starboard 
bulwarks were gone. So I goes over to see 
what craft it was that was used up so, and come 
to find out ’twas the same Sea Witch that had 
given us the go-by so handsomely. She had a 
good run down to the cape, when she took a 
heavy gale, but instead of lying-to, the captain 
piled on the rags, and swore he’d drive her 
round. But the very first night, he run foul of 
a Spanish schooner that was hove-to, and sunk 
her with all hands on board. The Sea Witch 
was very much damaged, and leaked badly ; but 
the skipper called all hands aft, and told them 
they could have their choice, either to let her 
sink, or take her up to San Francisco, for he 
was bound not to put into any port this side of 
there. 

“ While I was looking about her decks, who 
should I see come up from the forecastle, but 
Phil Low, the chap we supposed was lost off 
the cape.” Here Bill was interrupted in the 
yarn by the second mate. The wind was haul- 
ing abeam. 

“ Haul in the lee fore brace,” was the order 
given. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” was quickly responded, as the 
willing tars sprang to the work. 

The yards were soon braced up, and the watch 
again seated on the forecastle-deck to listen to 
the remainder of Bill’s yarn. Stowing away a 
fresh quid in his capacious month, he begun : 

“Well, shipmates, I don’t exactly recollect 
when I was cruising where I left off, but I be- 
lieve it was where I see Phil Low coming up 
out of the Sea Witch’s forecastle. I thought it 
was either his ghost, or else I was very much 
mistaken. Any way,I couldn’t believe it was 
him, because I see him go overboard off the 
Horn ; but shiver my timbers if he didn’t steer 
right up to me, and hail me: 

“Well, Bill, says he, “what’s the news 
aboard the Argonaut? How long have you 
been in” and forty other questions he asked 
before I could answer a thing. 

“«Why, Phil,’ says I, as soon as I found 
tongue, ‘I thought you were overboard off the 
Horn.’ 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘I was; but I had a chance 
to ship in this ere craft, and finding that a hen- 
coop in a heavy sea, wasn’t the best sea boat 
that ever was, I come aboard of her. But. I’ve 
most wished sometimes 1’d stayed aboard the 
hen-coop, for you see this craft aint exactly in a 
condition to keep a foremast hand comfortable ; 


and then, I was captain, mates, and all hands on 
the hen-coop.’ 

“ Well, as soon as I’d answered his questions, 
we went ever aboard the Argonaut. As soon as 
our chaps see him, they were scared eenamost 
out of their senses ; but when they found it was 
Phil himself, and no ghost, a jollier set of fellows 
never was secn aboard one ship than the Argo- 
naut’s crew, for Phil had been a great favorite 
with all hands. It appeared that when he feil 
overboard, he was not much hurt, but as soon as 
he rose he struck out for a hen-coop, which he 
managed to get hold of. He hollered as loud as 
he could yell, but we could neither hear nor see 
him. He was washed off the hen-coop twice, 
but managed to get on to it again, and seeing a 
bit of rope hanging to it, made it fast round his 
waist. He floated about in this way till he was 
almost dead, when the Sea Witch came along 
and picked him up. 

“Well, we layed in California a little more 
than a month. The stevedore and his gang dis- 
charged our cargo, and we had nothing to do 
but go ashore and spend our time and money as 
we saw fit. The cook of our vessel, a China- 
man, on the passage out, ran away in California, 
and we shipped a big darkey in his place. He 
was, without any exception, the strongest man I 
ever saw aboard a ship. One day, on the pas- 
sage to China, he caught a big shark, and hauled 
him in board as easy ag if it had been a dolphin. 
Another time, when the men were carrying a 
kedge anchor from the mainmast forward—there 
was four of them hold of it, and they couldn’t 
but just stagger along with it, a little ways ata 
time,—he come along and looked at it a minute. 
Then says he: ‘Get away, and let dis nigger 
hab a lift.’ The men stood back, and he took 
the anchor, and throwing it over his shonlder, 
carried it clear forward, and laid it down. ‘ Now,’ 
says he, ‘any time you want any anchors moved, 
don’t strain yourselves liftin’ ’em, but jes let dis 
nigger know, and he will move ’em for you 
d’rectly.’ 

“ When we left San Francisco, the Sea Witch 
was lying there, just as she came in. They had 
not done the first thing towards repairing her, 
and in all probability, she could not be got ready 
for sea in less than a month. We made a good 
run to China, and was there about a month, tak- 
ing in our cargo, and getting ready for sca. 
Phil Low didn’t go in the ship to China. He 
said he wouldn’t ship twice in a craft he couldn’t 
go the whole voyage in. 

“ When we were four days out on the home- 
ward bound passage, and right abreast of Hong 
Kong, we saw a large clipper ship standing out 
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from the land. She soon came up on our weath- 
er quarter, and spoke us, and as true as I’m a 


sailor, ’twas that everlasting Sea Witch. We. 


were all hands taken aback, for we had a very 
quick run to China, and when we left California 
she was lying there a wreck. Well, in spite of all 
we could do, she run away from us again, and 
we saw no more of her at present. 

“When we got down to the Straits of Sunda, 
we stopped there to trade with the Malays for 
yams, sweet potatoes, etc., and to take in fresh 
water. While we were bartering with the na- 
tives, some of our chaps bothered them, and 
they went off mad. Just before we got ready to 
sail, I, and three or four of our chaps, takes a 
boat and goes ashore after another cask of water. 
We hadn’t got a great ways from the boat, when 
a whole posse of Malays run out of a clump of 
bushes, and pitched right in among us, and as 
we had no arms but our sheath-knives, we thought 
the best course we could steer was to cut and 
run. The other chaps all got to the boat safe, 
but being in something of a hurry, I hit my foot 
against a big stone, and fell head foremost, and 
before I could gather myself up, the beggars 
were upon me. But I wasn’t taken prisoner 
easily. I fought like a tiger, for I knew they 
wouldn’t show me any mercy, if they didn’t kill 
me on the spot. The way I flourished my old 
knife was a caution. Once I got clear from them, 
and got to the water’s edge before they overtook 
me, but the boat was then some distance from the 
shore, and making for the ship. I should have 
plunged into the water, and tried my luck at 
swimming, but I saw several ravenous-looking 
sharks waiting to receive me, if I did ; so I was 
taken prisoner at last, and had the pleasure of 
seeing the ship put to sea without me. 

“Well, the first thing the lubbers did was to 
strip me of all my valuables—which consisted of 
a broken knife and an old tobacco box,—then 
run me back a little ways into the bushes toa 
big log that lay there. They laid me flat on my 
back on the log, then lashed me fast, and went 
off and left me. I certainly hadn’t any objec- 
tions to their leaving, for I thought when they 
were tying me to the log, it was all day with old 
Bill; but I wasn’t at all pleased with the situa- 
tion they left mein. Being lashed flat on one’s 
back on a log, is not altogether the most envi- 
able position a fellow can be placed in. I'd lain 
on deck many a time, watching the stars, but 
then I could get up when I got ready. But 
there I was tied so tight that I couldn’t start 
neither tack nor sheet, and I was obliged to see 
stars, or close my toplights. I expected every 
minute the lubbers would come back, and either 
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cut my windpipe, or knock me over the head 
with a cudgel ; but such ’wasn’t the case, for my 
cruise wasn’t up yet. Well, I lay there till after 
dark, when it began to rain. This didn’t make 
things any more comfortable for me. Being 
aboard a log, with one’s face upwards, in a rain 
storm, aint quite the thing, nowI tell you. I 
should rather have been aboard a hen-coop off 
Cape Horn, for then I could have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that if some craft didn’t come 
along and pick me off, I should die a kind of a 
natural death, any how ; but to be killed here by 
these bloody Malays was entirely agin my prin- 
ciples, and something I wouldn’t put up with, 
without making an attempt to get away. I 
wriggled «and twisted as much as I could, but 
instead of getting loose, I sprained my star- 
board wrist badly, so I give up trying for the 
present, and waited as patiently as I could under 
the circumstances, for morning. Morning came 
at last, and with it Malays enough to man a 
seventy-four gun-ship; but they only came and 
tried my lashings, and seeing they were all fast, 
cleared out again, all the while keeping up a 
bloody pow-wow, and making more noise than 
a whole ship’s crew, singing, “Storm along, 
stormy,” of a windy night. 

“T thought it was mighty unkind in them not 
to bring me a little grub of some sort, for I 
hadn’t had a mouthful of anything since I was 
pressed into their service, and somehow I got 
the idea into my head that they was going to 
leave me on the log to starve to death, for I 
hadn’t a might better opinion of them than that. . 
While I was calculating the chances of getting 
away, and considering which would be the most 
agreeable—to be starved to death, or roasted 
alive,—three or four of ’em come back and cast 
off my lashings, and stripped every rag of 
clothes off of me. But when I sees they were 
calculatin’ to lash me to the log again, I con- 
cluded I wouldn’t submit, without making 
another attempt to get away; for, to tell the 
truth, my back was getting a little lame. So I 
pitched into ’em, and if it hadn’t been for my 
sprained wrist, I’d whipped the whole four of 
em, and got clear. But I soon found they were 
too much for me, for my starboard flipper was 
almost useless ; so after a little persuasion in the 
form of blows, I give in, and was tied to the log 


in. 

“ Well, says I to myself, after they had cleared 
out and left me alone, here we are again, all the 
way from Shanghai. I tried to persuade myself 
that it was all for the best I didn’t get away from 
the tawny rascals, for if I had, I couldn’t got off 
the island until some vessel come along, and it 
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was no ways probable I could have cruised about 
that vicinity a great while, without being taken 
again. 

Well, I was there four dayé, without a mouth- 
ful to eat or drink. My wrist was swollen badly, 
and pained me dreadfully. On the fourth day, 
just at night, I heard some one talking good 
English, and saying something about me, too. 
I knew in a minute that some vessel had stopped 
there, and the crew were ashore. I yelled as 
loud as I could for my life, but the kind of food 
I'd lived on for the last few days had weakened 
my lungs, so I couldn’t make noise enough for 
them to hear me, though they passed by, laugh- 
ing and singing, within a few fathoms of me. 
They hadn’t been gone more’n half an hour, 
when I hears an awful racket a little further up 
ashore, and I knew in a minute the sailors were 
having a row with the bloody natives. Pretty 
soon after the noise begun, two big Malays come 
running up to my log, and untied me, and took 
me farther back into the bushes ; but we hadn’t 
got but a little ways, when we met smack, right 
face to face, about thirty of as smart sailor chaps 
as ever used a marlin’spike. My Malay friends 
let go of me, and tried to run; but it want no 
use. A few gentle taps over the head with a 
handspike, in the hands of one of the sailors, 
hove them to directly. The men all flocked 
round me and untied my arms, and there hap- 
pened to be an old shipmate of mine among 
them. He knew me in a minute, and hailed me: 

“«Well, there,’ says he, ‘may I never eat 
another mouthful of salt beef, if there aint old 
Bill Bowers! I was talking about you not half 
an hour ago, and telling about our cruise in the 
Polar seas, in the old Columbian. Bat, Bill, 
what in the name of all that’s salt, brought you 
here among the bloody pirates? You haint 
turned pirate yourself, have you?’ 

“* Not exactly,’ says I. 

* As soon as I'd told my story, they took the 
two chaps that had me in tow when they come 
across me, and tied ’em both on the same log 
that I’d been aboard of, and gagged ’em. Then 
says I, ‘If you’ve got a ship hereabouts, I’d like 
to go aboard of her; for to tell you the truth, 
boys, I’m eenamost used up.’ They took me 
and carried me to their boat—they wouldn’t let 
me walk a step, and in a few minutes more, I 


was safe aboard the ship Messenger, of Boston. 


When I'd got some clothes on the outside, and 
a little gruel inside, I felt much more like a sea- 
man than I did any time during my stop ashore. 

“It was a week after I went aboard the Mes- 
senger before I could stand my watch, and when 
I did get round again, bad luck seemed to fol- 


low in my tracks, and everything went wrong 
about the ship. The skipper told me one day, 
he believed 1 was a regular Jonah. The Mes- 
senger was a noble craft in every respect. She 
could not sail as fast as the Argonaut, but she 
was a much better sea boat; and I didn’t care 
much for extra speed, for I wasn’t in any hurry 
to get back to the States.” 

“But didn’t you hear nothing more from the 
Sea Witch, Bill?” broke in an old salt. 

“That I did,” resumed Bill, “and you shall 
have it all in good time. But I guess from the 
appearance of things, I shall have to belay this 
soon, for I believe the wind is hauling ahead.” 

The old sailor paused, and scanned the hori- 
zon away to windward. In a moment more, 
came the order for going about. 

The other watch was called, and while they 
were preparing to obey orders, the braces were 
thrown from the pins, and strung along the 
deck, the mainsail was hauled up, and every- 
thing got in readiness for going about. In 
another minute the men were at their stations, 
and the order. was given to put the helm hard-a- 
lee, and as the ship came up into the wind, her 
yards were braced round, the jib and staysail 
sheets shifted over, the mainsail set and the 
bowlines hauled out, and the old ship was soon 
standing off, close hauled, on the other tack. By 
the time the ropes were coiled up, it was eight 
bells—time for the starboard watch to go below. 
So old Bill had to belay, and make all fast till 
the next pleasant night, when he again resumed 
his yarn : 

“ Nothing happened worth relating on the pas- 
sage to Calcutta. The captain found orders there 
to go to Shanghai for a part of his cargo. On 
the passage up, a most narrow escape happened 
on board the ship. We were tarring down, and 
a Spaniard, by the name of Antonio Martin, had 
gone up to tar the main-royal lifts and foot-rope, 
and while he was laying out on the yard-arm, 
his feet slipped off the foot-rope, and down he 
come, tar bucket and all. Antonio fetched up 
on the main royal yard, but the bucket of tar 
kept on down to the deck, spattering the larboard 
clew of the mainsail all over. Just that minute 
the steward was going from the galley to the 
cabin, with the captain’s dinner, when the bucket 
come, bottom side up, ride on to his head. His 
skull was so thick that no serious damage was 
done ; but the captain’s dinner got pretty well 
seasoned. Poor Antony was scared half to 
death, and well he might be, for if he’d fell to 
the deck, he’d never gone on to a royal yard 
again. It was almost a miracle that he didn’t, 
but the ship was before the wind at the time, and 
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the main top-gallant yard happened to be braced 
in a little, and to this carelessness in trimming 
the sails, Antonio owed his life ; for if the yard 
had been squared in with the rest of them, he 
must have fell to the deck. When the mate 
first see the mainsail spattered with tar in that 
shape, he swore awfully ; but when he came to 
look at Tony, he couldn’t help but laugh—for 
there the fellow stood, covered with tar, and 
swearing away in choice Spanish about the old 
diving bell, as he called the ship. 

“While we were in the China Sea, we were 
struck by a typhoon, which carried away our 
flying jib-boom, the fore and main top-gallant 
masts, and the mizzen topmast. She was thrown 
oa her beam ends, and the second mate, who was 
going along to windward, was thrown across the 
deck, and against a spare topmast that was lash- 
ed to leeward, with so much force that he was 
disabled for the rest of the voyage. The cabin 
boy had just come up out‘of the cabin, and he 
was pitched clean down the after hatchway, into 
the between decks, bruising him badly, and 
breaking his left arm. 

“ After this, things went on pretty smooth for 
a while, and we had fine weather until we were 
within a day’s sail of Shanghai. Perhaps some 
of you chaps never cruised in these parts, so I’ll 
describe the lay of the land a little: Shanghai 
lays on the Woosung River, about twenty miles 
from the sea, and right at the mouth of the river 
lays a little town, called Woosung. A few miles 
below the mouth of the river, there’s a sort of 
cape running out into the sea. Well, this cape 
aint much of itself, but the shoals there stretch 
out quite a piece from the shore. We made this 
cape one morning, and calculated to come to 
anchor in the river, at Woosung, that night, and 
the next morning lay up the river to Shanghai. 
Bat the old Messenger never went into that 
river. For two or three days there had been 
an English barque a little ahead of us, on our lee 
bow. The wind was pretty fresh on our star- 
board beam, and we could just keep to windward 
enough to double that cape, and stand clear of 
the shoals. Bat as we neared the cape, the barque 
stood up a little more to windward, and our 
skipper thought if he kept the ship off a little 
to leeward of her, we should get round and get 
into the river first, although we were then as 
near the shoals as we could safely go. Orders 
were given to the man at the wheel to keep her 
off a couple of points. The mate remonstrated 
with the captain, and told him he’d certainly 
have the ship on the rocks if he kept her on 
that course a great while ; but the old man didn’t 
take any notice of what he said. The wind by 
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this time had increased to a gale; but we didn’t 
take in a stitch of canvass. The Englishman 
had taken in all his light sails, and was now tak- 
ing a reef in his topsails ; so we were gaining on 
him every minute. 

“The captain stood on the quarter-deck close 
to the man at the wheel. Once or twice the 
man, as a sense of the danger we were in came 
over him, luffed her up a little; but as soon as 
the captain saw it, he ordered him to keep her. 
away, and stepping to the rail, took out an. iron 
belaying pin, and held it over the man’s head 
till we were within a few fathoms of the shoals, 
when he ordered the ship put about. But it was 
too late, she missed stays, and went stern fore- 
most on to the rocks. 

“The English barque got round safe, and 
came to anchor in the river that night ; but there 
we were, fast on the rocks, almost in sight of 
port, and all for the captain’s obstinacy in risk- 
ing his ship, rather than be outsailed by Johnny 
Bull, as he expressed it. 

“ When the ship first struck she stove a hole 
in her bottom, and the water was fast coming 
into the hold. The sea was breaking over her, 
and the wind blowing a hurricane; so we knew 
that she must go to pieces before morning. 
There was no possibility of getting her off, as 
every sea that struck her drove her still further 
on the rocks; but we stayed aboard till a little 
after midnight, when we lowered the long boat. 
It was almost as dangerous to attempt to go 
ashore in her as it was to stay by the ship, but 
there was no alternative; so we all got into the 
boat, except old Davis, the carpenter, who said 
he’d rather take his chance with the ship than 
undertake to go in the boat. I took the helm, 
and by some good fortune that has always fol- 
lowed in my wake when I have been in great 
danger, I succeeded in getting her within a ca- 
ble’s length of the shore, when she struck on a 
point of rock that was under water, and tore 
half the bottom out. The next moment we were 
in the sea, without so much as a plank under us. 
The men were all good swimmers, but out of 
twenty-seven that were in the boat, only seven of 
us got ashore, and we were dreadfully cut and 
bruised. We had scarcely crawled back out of 
the reach of the waves, when the old ship went 
to pieces. The captain was among the missing, 
and we all thought it was about as well for him 
to be drowned, for the mate swore that if he 
came ashore alive, he’d murder him, and we 
didn’t any of us feel much better towards him, 
for there we were, wrecked in a foreign country, 
and everything we had lost—besides so many 
men being drowned—all owing to his obstinacy. 


We lay out on the coast till daylight, when we 
made the best of our way to Woosung. We 
found the English barque lying there, and her 
captain gave us a passage up to Shanghai. We 
got there at noon, and immediately presented 
ourselves at the American consul’s office, to see 
if there were any vessels up for the States. 
We learned that there was a fine little barque, 
called the Huntress, lying there, that would 
clear for New York in a week ; so we went right 
aboafd of her, saw the skipper, and signed the 
articles forthwith. She had already shipped her 
officers, so the chief mate and myself shipped as 
common seamen. The skipper advanced us 
some money to get some sea clothes with ; for 
we had no clothes or money, since the wreck. 

“The greatest thing I see in China, was the 
way the Chinamen catch wild geese. The river 
at Shanghai is full of ’em most all seasons of 
the year. When the old Chinaman sees a flock 
of ’em light in the river, he goes up above ’em a 
little ways, and drops pumpkins in the river, and 
they float along down among the geese. It 
scares ’em a little at first, but they soon get used 
to seeing ’em, and don’t mind it at all. Then 
the Chinaman takes a big pumpkin and scoops 
out the inside, and makes a little hole in the top 
for an air-hole, then puts it over his head, and 
wades out into the stream up to his neck ; then 
he wades along slowly down towards the geese. 
They don’t take any notice of him, for they can’t 
see anything but the pumpkin. When he comes 
in reach of a goose, he reaches his hand up un- 
der and grabs him by the legs, and hauls him 
under water into a bag he has hung to his side ; 
then goes to the next and serves him in the 
same way, and so on till he gets his bag full. 
Then he wades a little farther down stream, so 
as not to scare the geese, before he comes out. 
He repeats this operation till he has either got 
the whole flock, or they fly away.” 

“Now, Bili,” said one of the listeners, “if I 
was to believe this story, there’d be one great 
goose aboard this ship, I’m thinking.” 

“Upon my honor, shipmate,” returned Bill, 
gravely, “it’s as true now as ever ’twas. 

“But I’m getting out of my latitude, so I'll 
steer a little straighter, or you wont get the whole 
of the yarn this watch. I’ve lost my reckoning, 
but I was somewhere aboard the barque Hun- 
tress, bound from China to New York. The 
captain was as fine a fellow as ever walked the 
quarter-deck. The barque being in good trim, 
there wasn’t much to do but to work the vessel, 
so he gave us wateh and watch the whole pas- 
sage, and a fine time we had. We were a hun- 
dred and two days out, and never lost a spar, 
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“One morning when we were running down 
the coast of Africa, and laying pretty close into 
the land, one of the boys who had been sent up 
to reeve the foreto’gallant studding-sail halyards; 
come down to the deck in a great hurry, and re- 
ported a curious looking object on the lee bow. 
We all brought our top-lights to bear in that di, 
rection, and we sees something black coming out 
from the shore, and making for us. It was 
then about half a mile off. Well, I runs and 
gets the harpoon, and bends a rope on to it, and 
stands in the bows, waiting for it to come up; 
for I was determined, whatever it was, that it 
shouldn’t pass by without coming inboard and 
reporting itself, for, d’ye see, I’d a great curiosi- 
ty to know what it was, for in all my following 
the seas, I never see anything that swum top of 
water, and made so much fuss about it as that did. 

“ While I was waiting for it to come up, the 
captain came on deck, with his spy glass, and af- 
ter taking a long look at the crittur, lowered his 
glass and began to laugh es hard as he could 
laugh, and says he, ‘ Bill, I guess you may as 
well unbend that rope, and put the harpoon 
back into the locker, for that black thing coming 
up there aint no sea animal, but a regular live 
nigger.’ Then he sung out to lower away the 
quarter boat. Well, I takes another look at the 
animal, and just then I heard him holler, so I 
knew it must be some poor fellow that was over- 
board, but how he come there was more’n I 
could make out. I run and put the harpoon 
back in the locker, and goes aft to get into the 
boat, but when I’d got on to the quarter deck, 
they’d got her lowered, and‘was shoving off from 
the barque ; but I was bound to go in the boat, so 
I gives a leap overboard, calculating to strike in 
the boat, but they was a little too far off, and I 
went splash into the water. Assoon as I came 
up and began to blow the water out of my mouth, 
the old skipper, who was mightily tickled, sung 
out, ‘There she blows! Hand me that har- 
poon.’ I thought he’d burst himself laughing, 
but I said nothing, and struck out for the boat, 
buat just as I was going to put my hand on her, 
the crew, thinking they would have a little fan 
at my expense, gives a long pull at the oars and 
shoves her out of my reach, and I’m blowed if 
they didn’t make me stay there in the water, till 
after they’d got the darkey aboard. 

“Well, when I got into the boat, and gota 
sight at the darkey, I hope never to go up rig- 
ging again, if it wasn’t Frazier, the big cook 
that shipped on the Argonaut, at San Francisco. 
We couldn’t get a word out of him, till we got 
aboard the barque, and he’d rested a spell; but 
soon as he got in shape for talking, I asked him 
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where the Argonaut was. ‘Dibil a bit does dis 
‘nigger know about her,’ said he. ‘Las’ time I 
seed nofin of her, she lay at St. Helena.’ He 
“told me she put in there for, water, and that he 
went ashore. He had a little more brandy 
aboard than was necessary to make him feel 
good natured, when he met the captain as he 
was going back to the ship. The old man called 
him a ‘black devil,’ and told him to go aboard, 
about his business. On that the darkey knocked 
him down, and, says he, ‘afore I lef’ him, I 
guess dis nigger wasn’t no blacker about the 
peepers than he was.’ 

“ After that, Frazier didn’t dare to go aboard, 
but kept out of sight until the ship sailed. He 
soon after shipped in an English man-of-war 
that was cruising on the coast of Africa, and 
staid in her till the night before we came along, 
when he slipped over the side and swam: ashore. 
The night was dark, and nobody saw him from 
the ship. The next morning, the man-of-war 
wasn’t in sight, but seeing our barque, and think- 
ing she was an American, he swam out to her. 
‘And now,’ says he to the skipper, ‘if you 
wants the services of dis nigger aboard your 
barque till you gets 30 New York, you can have 
em, free gratis, for nothing; if not, I'll go 


ashore agin directly. And I’se much ’bleeged 
to you for lowerin’ your boat, besides. Dis man 
can tell you whether I’se good for nothing or 
not,’ pointing to me, ‘he and I’se been ship- 


mates.’ ‘Not very loving ones either, I guess,’ 
said the skipper, ‘by the way he made for the 
harpoon, when he see you a coming off.’ ‘How’s 
dat? said the darkey, rolling his eyes round to 
me. They told him all about it, and ebony was 
so tickled, he lay down on deck and rolled. 
* Well, dere,’ says he, ‘ dat’s de fust time in his 
life dis nigger ever had so much notice took of 
him.” I testified to his good qualities, and the 
skipper told him he could stay aboard the barque, 
but he’d have to go before the mast, for he’d got 
one cook already. 

“ After Frazier come aboard our vessel, nothing 
of any account happened till we got within a few 
days’ sail of New York, though we had a great 
deal of fun; for I lost no opportunity of playing 
a trick on the fellows that kept me in the water 
80 long, off the coast of Africa. One night, I 
managed to tie the whole lot of ’em down to 
their bunks, so that when the watch was called, 
not a man of ’em could get up, till some one had 
cast off their lashings. Z knew nothing about 
it, of course, but I knew they mistrusted me, so 
I hauled in a little, till one day, just before we 
got into port, we was painting the barque, and it 
happened that some of the fellows that I owed 
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the grudge against, was sent over in a boat to 
paint the outside. They didn’t take any oars 
into the boat, but the painter was made fast to a 
belaying pin aboard the barque, and when they’d 
painted as far as they could reach, some one 
would cast it off and haul ’em along a little. 
As soon as I saw they hadn’t got any oars in 
the boat, I thought it would be a fine chance to 
play a trick on ’em. I was painting on the bul- 
wark inboard, and when they got abreast of me, 
and nobody was looking, I draws out ny’ old 
knife, and cuts ’em adrift, then put it back into 
its sheath, and kept on painting. It wasn’t but 
a minute before some one in the boat sung out, 
‘ Aboard the barque, there, ahoy ! throw us over & 
couple of oars, for we’ve got adrift.’ All hands 
ran to the rail and looked over, and there the 
boat was loose and drifting away from the barque. 
The second mate got a couple of oars, and the 
first one he threw didn’t go anywhere in the 
same latitude with them, so he threw the next 
one with all his might, and when it struck, it 
came endways, and I’m beggared if it didn’t go 
clean through the bottom of the boat, making a 
hole bigger than a man’s hat. This was some- 
thing I hadn’t bargained for when I cut ’em 
adrift ; but I wasn’t altogether sorry, for before 
another boat could be lowered, the boat sunk, 
and left ’em all kicking about in the water, and 
that was just what I wanted. I was one of the 
first to help lower another boat to pick ’em up, 
but somehow or other, the tackles was afoul, 
and the more I tried to get ’em clear, the more 
they was snarled up, so before we got the boat 
lowered, the chaps had all had a pretty good 
soaking, and I concluded I was about even with 
fem. So after this, I let ’em rest. They all 
knew well enough who set ’em adrift, but they 
never liked to say anything about it, and the 
captain didn’t know but what ’twas all an acci- 
dent. But he told me, after we got into New 
York, that he guessed I hada finger in the pie, 
for he noticed I looked mightily pleased all the 
time they was in the water. 

“ The day after this adventure, the same Sea 
Witch that had spoken the Argonaut, when I 
was in her, came up on our weather quarter, and 
hailed us. She was homeward bound from Liv- 
erpool. It was my watch below, when she spoke 
us, but I came on deck to see what ship it was, 
and as she came along up, on our starboard side, 
who should Isee, walking her deck, but the cap- 
tain of the Messenger, who we supposed was 
drowned in the China Sea. There he was, 
walking the deck, with a cigar in his mouth, as 
important as if the lives of nineteen men, and a 
good ship, hadn’t been lost for his carelessness. 
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What ever became of him, after he got into New 
York, I don’t know, but I afterwards found out, 
by inquiring aboard the Sea Witch, that just be- 
fore she sailed from Liverpool, he had come 
there in a vessel from China. It seems that he 
got ashore safe, when we were wrecked, but 
kept out of our sight, and finally made his way 
to Liverpool, where he shipped in the Sea 
Witch for New York. 

“ One day, after we sailed for California in the 
Argonaut, I put some dirty shirts on to a tow 
line and hove ’em overboard, and let ’em tow 
awhile. When I hauled ’em in, I happened to 
think that I left my bosom pin in one of the 
shirts, and it had washed out. I felt bad to lose 
it, for it was a present from a friend that I 
thought a great deal of. A few days after we 
got into New York, when I went ashore for the 
first time, as I was going along up the wharf, I 
stopped to look at a big merchantman that lay a 
little further up at the same dock. As I stood 
looking at her, and admiring her build, who 
should step over her gangway, on to the wharf, 
but Phil Low. The minute I set my eyeon him, 
I saw that bosom pin. I thought by the build 
of it, it must be mine, so I asked him where he 
found so much brass. ‘Which do you mean,’ 
says he, ‘the brass in my face, or in this ere 
bosom pin.’ ‘In the pin,of course,’ says I. ‘I 
know how you come by the brass in your face.’ 
‘Well,’ says he, ‘in the passage home from 
Shanghai, just after we got through the Gulf 
Stream, we hooked a big shark, and hauled him 
inboard, and come to cut him up, I found this 
pin nicely stowed away in his locker, After a lit- 
tle rubbing up, it looked as well as new, so I 
brought it along.’ He handed it to me to look 
at, and on the back of it I saw the first letters of 
the person’s name that gave itto me. Then I 
knew certain it was mine. ‘ Young man,’ says 
I, ‘privateering aint my business, but I shall 
be obliged to take that pin off your hands.’ So 
he gave it up, and I’ve got it now! 

“ A few days after this, Phil sailed in the Ata- 
lanta, for Valparaiso, and I haint heard of him 
since. Asfor my colored friend, I met him, 
shortly after, swelling down Broadway, with a 
flashy suit of shore clothes on. He told me he 


had got a situation as waiter, in one of the first |» 


class hotels, and was a gentleman now. ‘ And,’ 


says he, ‘I shan’t go to sea any more, for they 


doesn’t show respect enough to colored indi- 
widuals.’ 

* As for the Argonaut, nothing was ever seen 
of her after she left St. Helena, and it is proba- 
ble that she went down and all hands were lost. 
So it proved well for me, after all, that she left 
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me at the straits, and after that, I’ve always 
thought that everything that happens is for the 
best, though I’m beggared if it always seems so 
at the time.” 

“ Now, shipmates, you’ve heard my story, and 
if you haint been interested, ’taint my fault, for 
I told you, before I begun, that I wasn’t going 
to spin a yarn made up for the occasion, but I’ve 


given you a few scraps from my log book, as 
nigh as I can remember.” 


A SHREWD CALCULATOR, 


The consequence which ignorance often as- 
sumes, after a trip to Europe, or a seat in some 
State legislature, is happily hit off by the anec- 
dote told of the old savan, when it was first re- 
ported that Professor Morse had been successful 
in conveying intelligence between Baltimore and 
Washington, through the wires of the Magnetic 
Telegraph. The old fellow had been his own 
schoolmaster and a member of the legislature, 
and gave it as his opinion that the report was 
“a humbug.” In fact, from his knowledge of 
“astronomy,” he said, he knew the thing could 
not be done! Shortly after, O’Rielly’s men 
were seen setting up the poles directly by the old 
man’s dwelling. One day he joined the crowd, 
who were witnessing the operation of stretching 
the wire. Upon being asked what he thought of 
the matter then, he hesitated a moment, assum- 
air of importance, and then replied: 
“Well gentlemen, while in the legislature I 
gave the subject considerable attention, and after 
much investigation and reflection, | have come 
to the conclusion that it may answer very well for 
small packages, but never will do for large bundles 
—never.”—New York Express. 


“RUSSIAN ENERGY. 


The head engineer at Sebastopol is a young 
man named ‘lodieben, who at the commence- 
ment of the siege was a captain and almost un- 
known. When the siege commenced, Prince 
Menschikotf, it is said, asked the then head en- 
gineer how long it would take to put the place in 
a state of defeuce. He answered two months. 
Todleben stepped forward and said he would un- 
dertake to do it, if he had as many men as ne 
required, in two weeks. He did it in twelve 
days,and was made colonel. Since that time 
he has had the direction of everything in the 
way of building batteries, defences, étc. The 
other day the grand duke called upon his wife, 
who is residing in St. Petersburg, tu congratulate 
her upon her husband’s promotion, for he is now 
geverst and aide-de-camp to the emperor. The 

ussians adopt the common sense practice of 
taking the man who will do the work best.— 
Letter from the Crimea. 


There are men who may be called “ 
of good health ;” not content with being well, 
they are always wanting to be better, until they 
doctor themselves into being confirmed invalids 
neo! Ly ultimately, you may say, of too much 
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TOUCH NOT THE SPARKLING WINE, 


BY JOHN EK. THOMAS. 


Touch not the sparkling win8, though red, 
Though glittering in a silver-bowl ; 
Touch not the fiery serpent’s head, 
For at the last twill sting the soul. 


O many a form of noblest worth, 
With fond ambition’s highest aims, 

Have passed forever from this earth, 
A victim, whom no prayer reclaims. 


Ask wretched mothers, left to moan 
Their husbands’ doom and misery, 
What caused their almost ceaseless groan? 
Their answer is,—‘‘ Wine’s flattery.” 


Ask dying orphans, cold and thin, 
The reason of their forlorn state? 
The tears flow fast, their eyes are dim, 

“Alas, my father drank too late.” 


Go to the drunkard’s, view his home; 
The squalid misery there spread out, 

Was caused by Wine’s fell sting alone, 
That it was so, say, who can doubt? 


Methinks the ghastly forms of yore, 
Enshrouded in the grave’s dark gloom, 

Come forth with conscience stricken sore, 
And utter harshly, “drunkard’s doom.” 


O youth, let not thy future life ‘ 
Be filled with sorrow and regret; 

Let not the first cup lead to strife, 
For then the last you'll never get. 


And silvery crowned old man of age, 
Impart a lesson to the young; 

Tell them, “ Beware the red wine’s rage, 
For from it fearful ills have sprung.” 


A PASSAGE 
IN THE LIFE OF MR. JOHN DOOKS. 


BY FREDERICK WARD. 


Mr. Jonx Dooks is a gentleman of fifty, 
and a bachelor. From the early age of seven- 
teen he has held the honorable post of clerk in 
a banking house, yet notwithstanding the long 
period in which his services have been faithfully 
performed, he, from some inexplicable cause, has 
never been promoted a single step beyond the 
original desk at which he first seated himself 
thirty-three years ago; others, who entered the 
establishment long after he had become a per- 
manent fixture, progressed, and in due course of 
time became tellers, cashiers, and one of them 
even became the president of the concern; yet 
among all these, Mr. John Dooks remained a 
fixed star in the constellation of employees. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MR. JOHN DOOKS. 


Mr. John Dooks being a bachelor, of course 
boards. He has occupied the same room, the 
same seat at table, and been in possession of the 
same latch-key—for which he has no possible 
use—that he purchased on the first day of his 
clerkship. 

It is a queer, old-fashioned boarding-house 
where Mr. Dooks resides. It has been kept as 
a boarding-house for nearly fifty years. When 
it was first established by the mother of the pres- 
ent proprietress it made pretensions to being very 
select and fashionable, and gave itself airs. The 
lady boarders appreciated the intense respecta- 
bility of the establishment, feeling a proper de- 
gree of contempt for the lady boarders of other 
houses of less pretension; and elevating their 
select noses, in proportion as the houses at which 
their lady friends boarded could be compared 
with theirs. 

As time passed on, the house became older— 
so did the furniture, and so did thé boarders. 
Other boarding-houses were established, which 
eclipsed it in the magnificence of its furniture, 
the selectness and gentility of its boarders, and 
it became a quiet, old-fashioned boarding-house ; 
but one attempt has ever been made to restore 
its original splendor. 

The old proprietress, after several ineffectual 
attempts in the shape of fits, finally succeeded 
in dying, much to the satisfaction of the under- 
taker, and surprise of her boarders, who seemed 
to think it very strange that a quiet, methodical 
woman, like Mrs. Stebbings, should so far forget 
herself as to create a scene among such respect- 
able people, 

The house now came into possession of her 
daughter, Miss Lucretia Stebbings, a lady dan- 
gerously near the verge of old maidenhood, who 
resolved to make a desperate effort to restore the 
fashionable reputation of the house, and get a 
husband for herself at the same time. 

A great commotion consequently ensued. Im- 
mediately after the funeral had taken place, the 
old house was turned completely out of doors ; 
new paint, new paper, new servants, everything 
was to be entirely new. ‘ She was tired,” she 
said, “ of the old things,” including her name ; 
though this last was not said, but acted; as be- 
ing more emphatic than mere words. New 
Brussels carpets went down, and gaudy damask 
curtains went up ; new patent fire-grates were put 
in, and the old boarders were put out; so much 
put out, indeed, that they left in a body, and the 
old house was quite deserted for a while; but a 
new set soon took their places, and one of the 
new boarders was Mr. John Dooks. 

Altogether, the lady had succeeded quite as 
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well as could have been expected; all was ac- 
complished whieh she had undertaken, with one 
exception ; that one, however, was of great im- 
portance—Miss Lucretia had not succeeded in 
getting a husband. The frantic effort she had 
made was like the desperate flurry of a wounded 
whale, putting forth all its energy to accomplish 
something before resigning itself to its fate— 
failing in which, it dies quietly. So it was with 
her; feeling that any future effort must be 
equally unavailing, she settled down into a re 
spectable, scandal-loving, boarding-house wo- 
man; and the new furniture, and the new land- 
lady grew old together—the lady having much 
the advantage in the race. 

Mr. John Dooks is considered a remarkable 
man by all the inmates of the boarding-house ; 
he occupies the seat of honor at the end of the 
table, opposite the landlady; carves the fowl, 
helps to the pudding, and accomplishes various 
other feats during the dinner hour, in a manner 
that procures for him the admiration and respect 
of the whole household. At home, he is an or- 
acle; every disputed point is referred to Mr. 
John Dooks, and from his decision there is no 
appeal ; but without the limits of his own dwell- 
ing, he sinks into the veriest shadow of insignifi- 
cance, 

Mr. John Dooks’s great fault and misfortune 
through life has been his unconquerable diffi- 
dence ; this it is which has prevented him from 
rising in the bank, this which made him a bach- 
elor, and it is this which has and will frustrate 
all his undertakings, of whatever nature they 
may be. Every one knows Mr. Dooks for a 
bashful man; he shows it in his looks, in his 
walk; his very clothes have a timid look about 
them. 

You probably have seen Mr. Dooks, either as 
he was going from his house to the bank, or 
from the bank to his house. He always wears a 
black dress-coat, black pants, black vest, button- 
ed close up to his chin, and a black silk hat of 
last season’s style, from under the rim of which 
his sharp, black eyes are looking furtively in any 
and every direction but one in which he would 
be likely to catch the eye of another person. 
He walks with a quick, shuffling, uncertain step, 
dodging about with the greatest agility, that 
none of the other pedestrians upon the sidewalk 
may be incommoded. After executing one of 
these manceuvres, in order that the apple wo- 
man, who wishes to pass h’m, may have the in- 
side walk—for Mr. Dooks ‘s scrupulously polite 
—he hurries on with downcast eyes, evidently 
wishing that there were no such things in exis- 
tence as hands and arms, for he can find no pos- 
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them into his pockets, as if in search of some- 
thing which he feared was lost, then as quickly 
withdrawing them with a jerk, impressing a 
spectator with the idea that his pockets are red 
hot ; or he rubs his hands together as if in exta- 
cies of delight at something of which the rest of 
the world know nothing. 

As you are going down town to your office of 
a morning, hurrying along with rapid strides, for 
you are something late, in turning a corner you 
run plump into little Mr. Dooks. Now although 
the fault was wholly your own, Mr. Dooks is 
overwhelmed with confusion, and blushing clear 
up to the crown of his hat, stammers some inar- 
ticulate apology, and hurries on again, not dar- 
ing to look behind him, for he has not the least 
doubt that every person in the street noticed his 
clamsiness, and is at that very moment talking 
of it, and making disparaging remarks about 
himself. 

Mr. John Dooks is not a bachelor at heart ; on 
the contrary, he is a most enthusiastic admirer 
of the fair sex generally. It never was his, in- 
tention to remain a single man through life, but 
he never yet has been able to put the decisive 
question; his miserable little shadow of confi- 
dence always deserting him at the critical mo- 
ment. 

At the time of his paying his addresses to 
Miss Matilda de Smith, I had great hope of him ; 
but although he called upon her once a week for 
four years, and knew that the young lady’s pa- 
rents were desirous the match should be made, 
he never dared to approach nearer to a declara- 
tion than sundry vague hints, which no young 
ledy of proper spirit would be willing to accep: 
as a genuine offer of marriage. 


At that time he used occasionally to go to. 


church with the family of a Sunday afternoon. 
As my pew was directly opposite the one occu- 
pied by the de Smiths, it afforded me much 
amusement to watch him during the services. 
I am convinced that at such times he never un- 
derstood a single word of the sermon. I re- 
member one Sunday in particular. He was 
alone in the pew with Matilda, and having con- 
ducted himself much more like a man than I 
had ever known him to before, a malicious 
thought took possession of me, that I would try 
how far he had gained in confidence. The 
width of the aisle only divided us, so taking a 
large prayer book, I slily dropped it over the 
side of the pew. The sound produced was much 
louder than I had calculated upon, and drew the 
attention of the majority of the congregation to 
that part of the house from which the noise pro- 
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ceeded. I fixed my eyes attentively upon the 
clergyman, looking as unconscious as if I had 
been deaf, until the excitement had subsided, 
when I glanced out of the corners of my eyes 
at Mr. Dooks. Never shall I forget the expres- 
sion of agony which overspread his scarlet coun- 
tenance; I had serious fears that an attack of 
apoplexy might supervene. To crown all, be- 
fore he had half recovered from this visitation, 
a couple of ladies walked up the aisle, and 
stopped opposite the door of his pew. He 
sprang up with the agility of a school boy suf- 
fering from the effects of a carpet-tack placed 
upon his seat, and darted into the aisle. Ad- 
mitting one lady, he hastily followed her into 
the pew, and closed the door, leaving the second 
lady standing in the aisle. Upon pereeiving this 
horrible mistake, he made another plunge for the 
aisle, trying to make amend for the oversight by 
making a very low bow. But this only increas- 
ed his misfortunes, for in bowing to the lady en- 
tering the pew, he bowed directly against another 
lady passing behind him, nearly destroying her 
equilibrium. This was the finishing stroke for 
the rest of that day; Mr. John Dooks would 
thankfully have exchanged places with a musk- 
rat. 

It was a great shock to him when Matilda de 
Smith married Mr. Samuel Sampson, although 
he acknowledged there was no one to blame but 
himself; and I happen to know, as I was form- 
erly quite intimate with Matilda, that she would 
have much preferred Mr. Dooks, if there had 
been any possibility of his ever coming to the 
point, than to have taken up with Mr. Sampson, 
which she did wholly to spite Mr. Dooks. 

A few days previous to his last visit to Ma- 
tilda, he told me, in confidence, that he intended 
to bring matters to a focus, and should at the 
very next call he made upon the de Smiths, ask 
Matilda de Smith to becéme Mrs. Dooks. This 
being communicated to me in the strictest confi- 
dence, I of course lost no time in informing Mr. 
Artaxerxes de Smith, and Miss Matilda, his 
daughter, of Mr. Dooks’s intentions, in order that 
there might not be the slightest impediment to 
the accomplishment of this daring enterprise. 

As the eventfal day approached, Mr. Dooks 
seemed to become more fully aware of the aw- 
fully momentous nature of the undertaking in 
which he was embarked. His appetite forsook 
him, he became excessively nervous and fidgetty, 
and seemed to take a gloomy sort of delight in 
reading and talking of persons who had commit- 
ted suicide for the purpose of escaping punish- 
ment, of avoiding anticipated troubles and re- 
verses. The effect produced upon him was so 
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alarming, it was with a feeling of real relief that 
I saw him, after spending the whole afternoon 
at his toilet, walk up the stone steps of a four 
story brick house, and nervously jerk a silver- 
plated bell-knob, inscribed with the romantic 
and imposing name, “de Smith.” 

Upon entering the house, he found the whole 
family assembled in the parlor—much to his re- 
lief, as it put off the terrible moment a little 
longer. Mr. and Mrs. de Smith used their ut- 
most endeavors to make Mr. Dooks feel at ease. 
Mr. de Smith, particularly, surpassed himself by 
the inimitable manner in which he related his 
time-honored stories, and cracked his venerable 
jokes ; the tact and skill which he displayed in 
making the anecdotes of his own courtship ap- 
ply to the case of Mr. Dooks, would have done 
honor to a veteran diplomatist, and the boister- 
ous “ha! ha!” with which he wound up nearly 
every sentence had an indescribably inspiring 
effect ; in fact, Mr. Dooks, himself, said, “not 
one of the many times he had heard Mr, de 
Smith relate the same stories, had he known 
him to succeed half as well as he did upon that 
night.” 

Mrs. de Smith, in the early part of the even- 
ing, hurried off the little de Smiths to their beds, 
and Mr. de Smith, under pretence of having let- 
ters to write, soon followed, leaving Mr. Dooks 
and Miss Matilda alone in the parlor. The de- 
cisive moment had now arrived, and Mr. Dooks 
felt the terrible importance of the occasion. 

Miss Matilda sat at one side of the fire (the 
de Smiths always used cannel coal in the parlors), 
busily engaged in knitting. Mr. John Dooks 
sat at the opposite side attentively examining 
the toes of his boots. Five minutes had elapsed 
since they had been alone, but Mr. Dooks could 
think of nothing to say. Making a desperate 
effort, he opened his mouth to sperk, but, as it 
occurred to him he had nothing to communicate, 
he turned it off with a cough. 

“Did you speak, Mr. Dooks?” asked Miss 
Matilda, 

“ No.” 

“O, excuse me.” 

“Certainly.” 

Miss Matilda resumed her knitting, and for 
the next five minutes, Mr. Dooks appeared to 
be wholly absorbed in the contemplation of a 
pair of cast iron angels, which decorated each 
extremity of the fender. 

The fire was burning brightly, and the gas 
was neither too high nor too low. Mr. Dooks 
had meditated a remark about one or the other 
of these subjects, but as they were both in per- 
fect order, there was of course nothing to be 
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said. Just then.the sound of carriage wheels 
was heard approaching the house; this broke 
the silence, which was quite a relief to Mr. 
Dooks, who listened with as much apparent in- 
terest, as if he had been a condemned criminal, 
and hoped the carriage brought a reprieve; as 
the sound died away in the distance, he returned 
to the interesting study of his boots. 

“T understand Mary Jones is going to be 
married,” said Matilda, in despair of Mr. Dooks 
ever saying anything. 

“Yes, so I heard two or three months ago. 
Hat ha! you don’t say so! I’m astonished. 
Singular circumstance indeed—very singular !” 

Miss Matilda looked surprised. Mr. Dooks 
looked as if he did not know what he was talk- 
ing about.” 

“ Quite a long courtship,I believe,” continued 
Matilda. 

“ Yes, I believe they have been some time at 
it,” replied Mr. Dooks, fidgeting about on his 
chair. ‘ Lucky fellow, that Thompson. I wish 
I was in his place.’ © 

“TI did not know that you were so fond of 
Mary Jones,” said Matilda, apparently astonish- 
ed at Mr. Dooks’s avowal. 

“ No—yes—no, not exactly Mary Jones, that 
was not what I meant. I mean that I should 
like to get married to somebody else; he! he! 
he! somebody else.” 

** Then I should think you ‘would marry, Mr. 
Dooks. I have no doubt that there are plenty 
of young ladies who would willingly become 
Mrs. Dooks.” 

“T suppose all young ladies want to get mar- 
ried, don’t they ?” 

“T believe that is the case generally,’ said 
Matilda, continuing to knit violently. 

“Was you ever—that is, do you want to—I 
mean, should you like to get married ?”’ and Mr. 
Dooks looked about as comfortable, and very 
much the color, of a half boiled lobster. 

“ Why, what a question, Mr. Dooks?” said 
Matilda, making a frantic effort to blush; but 
the thought occurring to her that it was only 
Mr. Dooks, she concluded not to exert herself. 

“T should,” continued Mr. Dooks. 

“ Then why don’t you.” 

At this moment, Mr. Artaxerxes de Smith en- 
tered the room, and before the significant looks 
and winks of Matilda could send him out again, 
Mr. Dooks, thinking quite enough had been 
said, and feeling that his nervous system could 
not bear another shock, seized his hat and retrated. 

Mr. Dooks firmly believed he had made a 
declaration of love, and asked Matilda to marry 
him ; the poor fellow had been so confused, that 
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he did not know what he had said. I tried to 
persuade him to go and see her once more; but 
this he would not consent to do, saying, “ that 
she knew what his intentions and wishes were, 
and if she was willing to marry him, would cer- 
tainly write.” 

It was in vain I represented to him that mat- 
ters of this kind were not conducted in such a 
manner, and that such an epistle would amount 
to the same thing as a proposal from her. But 
he would not be convinced, and persisted in the 
belief that her silence indicated a refusal. 

Three months after that eventful night, Miss 
Matilda de Smith ceased to exist, and at the 
same time Mrs. Samuel Sampson set out upon 
her wedding tour. 

Thus by his criminal bashfulness and timidity, 
were the whole lives of two persons rendered 
unhappy ; his life, by being passed in single 
blessedness,—hers, by being tied to such a man 
as Mr. Samuel Sampson, who, I am sorry to 
say, did not prove to be the most exemplary of 
husbands. After making his wife excessively 
uncomfortable for a number of years, he finally 
took it into his head to die, leaving Mrs. Samp- 
son very much in the condition of the widow of 
the late lamented Mr. John Rogers, who, it will 
be remembered, was burned at Smithfield some 
years since. That is to say, the resemblance 
held good as far as the nine small children were 
concerned; but here the analogy ceased, for, 
whereas Mr. John Rogers, having been thor- 
oughly baked, by order of the government, has 
probably been cooling off ever since ; while Mr. 
Samuel Sampson did not begin to cook, until 
that time, after his decease, when Mr. Rogers 
began to cool; and as Mr. Sampson was usually 
considered what is commonly called a “ tough 
customer,” it will probably take a very long 
time for him to be done completely through. 

Another point of difference being, that while 
the descendants of Mr. John Regers consider 
the fact of his being burned as an honor to 
themselves; the descendants of Mr. Samuel 
Sampson, compared with whom Mr. Rogers 


| was only slightly singed (such is the incon- 


sistency of the world), consider that the less 
said concerning the salamander like existence 
of their ancestor, the better. 

Mr. John Dooks, although quite as sincerely 
attached to Matilda as he dared to be, has so far 
recovered from the effects of his first love, that a 
proposal for his hand (either or both of them) 
from any young lady, who would be willing to 
dispense with the tedious preliminary of court- 
ship, would be thankfully received, and promptly 
attended to. 
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THE HEIR OF ALBURN HOUSE. 


A PRAYER. 


BY BFFIE GRAY. 


Whiist sailing on the sea of life, 
When clouds and storms arise, 

I pray for help from him on high, 
Who rules all ‘neath the skies. 


I pray my bark will guided be 
By truthfulness and love, 

And even if by storms beset, 
Arrive at peace above. 


+ > 


THE HEIR OF ALBURN HOUSE, 


BY PAUL CREYTON,. 


By the death of his father, Percival Alburn 
came into the possession of a very large fortune. 
Hitherto the young heir had been subjected to 
the discipline of teachers who curbed his restive 
propensities, and kept him under continual re- 
straint; but now he resolved to throw off the 
yoke, and in gaining his liberty, devote himself 
to the pursuit of pleasure. 

Percival did not neglect to pay a proper respect 
to the memory of his father, who was one of the 
best of men; as soon, however, as the days of 
mourning were over, he gathered about him a 
number of gay companions, whom he chose for 
their pleasantry, and their devotion to the enjoy- 
ment of the moment. . 

For a short time, in the absence of all care and 
reflection, the young heir was happy. Field 
sports by day and revelling by night, occupied 
his time. Percival Alburn prided himself in 
keeping the best horses, the best dogs, the best 
guns, and the choicest liquors which were any- 
where to be obtained. His table was the wonder 
of the country, and his house was hospitably 
thrown open to all his friends. The old country 
seat of the Alburns appeared to have undergone 
a change, metamorphosis, so wildly did the hilar- 
ity of the heir contrast with the sobriety of his 
father. Percival was the moving spirit of the 
whole, and he was, as I have said, very happy 
for atime. But the gayest life soon becomes 
monotonous ; the young heir wearied at last of 
the excitements which were no longer novel or 
pleasing to his taste. 

Percival desired a change. 

“It is very plain,” said he, yawning when he 
shonld have been gay, “a man cannot enjoy 
himself in the country, where there is no novelty. 
The city is the only place worthy to become the 
residence of a man of leisure and means. Let 
us get away from this dull spot as soon as 


possible.” 


Another change came over the old country 
residence of the Alburns. The revellers had all 
departed, and only the servants remained. The 
days were once more quiet, and the glare of 
light and the sounds of mirth no longer invaded 
the darkness and stillness of night. ; 

Percival mixed with the gay throngs of the 
metropolis. In seeking the enjoyments of life 
he suffered no scruples of conscience to deter 
him; he drank deep of every fancied source of 
happiness—exhausted the old pleasures and in- 
vented new. 

At the end’of the year, Percival was more 
thoroughly disgusted with the city than he had 
been with the country. He even considered the 
monotony of the latter preferable to the selfish- 
ness, vanity and deceit which corrupt the former. 
But the thought of returning to the home of his 
fathers was repugnant to him, and he resolved to 
travel. 

“ Complete happiness,” said he, “is not to be 
found in any one spot. It must be sought in a 
variety of places ; it must be obtained through a 
knowledge of the world.” 

Young Alburn selected a few travelling com- 
panions, noted for their gaiety, intelligence and 
wit, and set out on his pilgrimage. He sought 
for happiness in Paris, but he found only a glit- 
tering counterfeit, which proved to be hollow. 
He sought for it then amid Alpine scenes, but it 
was not there—nor in luxurious Italy, nor in 
sunny Spain. Neither the north nor the south, 
nor the east nor the west, nor sea nor land, not 
the old world nor the new, afforded him the gem 
he coveted. Sure, he often saw it in the pos- 
session of others, but it was not for him; and 
whenever he flattered himself that he had seized 
it at last, it vanished from his grasp. 

At length, weary of his fruitless pilgrimage, 
and sighing for repose, Percival Alburn be- 
thought him that he had never been so near the 
enjoyment of what he desired as when he enter- 
tained his friends in the Alburn House. 

“I will return to it,” he said, bitterly remem- 
bering the waste of life he had made during his 
voluntary exile ; “I will make the most of what 
happiness remains for me there.” 

Ten years from the day of his departure, the 
heir of Albarn House returned to the mansion of 
his father, a disappointed, melancholy man. 
The old servants scarcely recognized in the dark 
brow, hollow cheek, and cold piercing eye of the 
traveller, the features of the onge careless and 
hilarious heir. 

And now Alburn felt that he had entered a 
dreary wilderness, so cheerless seemed the halls 
of his fathers. To live alone in such a place was 
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impossible; he would have died of ennui. Ac- 
cordingly, once more the heir of Alburn gathered 
around him gay companions, who were quite 
ready to live upon his bounty, and endure his 
caprices with never-failing good humor. ’ 

Again Alburn House resounded with revelry 
and mirth. The friends of the heir exhibited a 
great power of facetiousness in the vain endeavor 
to make him laugh. He only smiled—bitterly. 
They drank his wine with unaccustomed zeal, 
and became intoxicated, all for his good. The 
heir of Alburn was as sober as ever. They 
rode his maddest horses, leaped fences, walls and 
chasms, and sometimes periled legs and arms, 
and even their heads, merely to gratify him—all 
without avail. True, when Dan Fieetflyer broke 
his neck in a fox chase, Alburn actually appear- 
ed entertained, but in six hours he was as melan- 
choly as before. By following Dan’s example, 
the heir’s twelve companions who were left, 
could, at that rate, have kept him in good 
humor only three days; and the bare idea of 
contributing four neeks a day to his amusement, 
was not certainly very encouraging. 

Now, when Dan Fleetflyer was comfortably 
under the sod, and the pleasant excitement at- 
tendant on his exit from the world was over, 
Alburn remembered that he was the hardest 
rider, the hardest drinker, and the most fastidious 
reveller of all his comrades, and consequently his 
most valuable man. 

“What did that ungrateful wretch want to 
break his neck for?’ growled the heir, on re- 
turning one morning from a dull and unsuccess- 
ful hunt. “I would rather have lost any six 
fellows of the devil’s own picking. Nay, Dan 
was worth more than all of you, with your vast 
stomachs, red noses, and insipid nonsense.” 

These words were overheard by the heir’s 
companions, but so far from taking offence at 
them, they sought to restore his zood humor by 
praising boisterous Dan, and repeating some of 
his most admired sayings. Alburn was only 
the more angry. 

“Don’t exaggerate my loss, or I shall send 
some of you to keep Dan company !” he said, 
with an oath. 

So the heir’s followers were silent; and he, 
with wrath and desperation in his heart, led the 
way down a long hill, in the direction of the 
Alburn House. 

At the foot of the hill was a small humble 
cottage, standing on the Alburn estate, with its 
doorway fronting the south. As the heir passed 
by, the happy voice of a female grated harshly 
on his ear. She was a plainly clad woman of 
middle age, and she was singing a lullaby to the 
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baby, in the cottage door. On lifting her eyes, 
and perceiving the dark scowl of the heir of Al- 
burn, she ceased singing, and with an involun- 
tary shudder, clasped the infant to her heart. 

Muttering a curse, the misanthrope passed on, 
only to meet with another source of annoyance, 
which angered him more than the first. 

The husband of the woman was sitting under 
a stock of corn, tearing the husks from the ear, 
which he threw into a basket. When the basket 
was full, he emptied its shining contents into a 
crib near by, singing all the time merrily asa 
cricket. Hard at work, in his stained and patch- 
ed garments, he appeared as happy as a mortal 
could possibly be. 

Every day, when he had passed that way, the 
heir of Alburn had seen that man working and 
heard him singing the same, but he had never 
remarked him so closely, and with such bitter- 
ness in his heart, as on this occasion. 

“What stupid boor is that,” he growled, 
“who has found in a hovel what I have sought 


for the world overin vain? Why is heso happy 


in his dirt and rags, when I am so wretched in 
luxury and splendor? He enjoys himself better 
alone than I with my sporting companions. To 
him labor is pleasure, while to me pleasure is 
labor. I will follow his example. I will dis- 
miss my companions, and make my own hap- 
piness.” 

Accordingly the heir sent away the company 
of revellers, and for a month afterwards did 
nothing but hate the world and meditate on sui- 
cide; while all the time the poor cottager worked 
and sung as happily as ever. 

One day the heir of Alburn, in his most bitter 
humor, called his steward to him-and said: 

“Who is this clown that lives under the hill, 
singing forever and ever ?”” 

“Surely, sir,” replied the steward, “ you have 
not forgotten Joe Jarvis ?”’ 

“I did not call you, to have you ask me 
whether I have forgotten this man, or that man,” 
answered the angry heir. “Tell me who and 
what is this man ¢” 

The steward, too well accustomed to his em- 
ployer’s humors to be disturbed by them, re- 
plied in a quiet tone : 

“ His name is Jarvis, and I thought you must 
remember him, from the fact that he once saved 
the life of your ‘father at the risk of his own. 


‘This was when he was a boy, but your father 


rewarded him as if he had been a man. He 
gave him yonder cottage to live in, and the 
twenty acres around it to work, as long as he 
lived, rent free.” 

“And the fellow never pays any rent?” . 
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“No, sir—I never supposed you would think 
of doing differently by him from your father—” 

“ How dare you dictate to me!” thundered 
the heirof Albarn. “Go—bring this happy man 
to me!” 

Alburn was sitting in the room which had 
been his father’s study, in the midst of the long 
neglected books, when poor Joe Jarvis ap- 
peared. 

The misanthrope looked up from the wine 
glass, in which he had been trying to drown the 
blue devils which haunted his brain, and scowled 
darkly upon the cottager. 

The latter, holding his faded and bruised straw 
hat in his hand, bowed respectfully, and stood 
waiting patiently to know what service the heir 
of Alburn desired at his hands. 

“You did me the honor to send for me, sir,” 
said he, after a long silence, which the heir filled 
up with a scowl of hatred. 

“TI did,” replied the latter, in a sepulchral 
voice ; ‘‘and you have no more respect for me 
than to make your appearance in a ragged 
coat.” 

“Indeed, sir,” rejoined Joe Jarvis, smiling 
ruefully at his working day garment, “I know 
very well Lam not dressed or genteel society ; 
and I assure you, sir, I should have run te the 
house and put on my Sunday coat—which I 
never wear except to meeting and on great oc- 
casions, and I have had it now six years—but 
Mr. Peters said you was in a hurry to see me.” 

“Well, well! I can excuse your dress; but 
do you mean to say you have only two coats ?” 

“T had three, sir—but since my wife cut up 
my old black one for Billy, I haven’t but two; 
and, in fact, Ido very well without any more, 
for I never wear one in the summer, thongh in 
coolish weather like this, when I go to a raising, 
or to town, I sometimes feel as if this shiny and 
patched old thing was hardly good enough to 
wear, while you know I couldn’t afford to ‘put 
on my best one. So I sometimes say to Polly— 
that’s my wife—‘ If I only had a kind of a second 
best coat.’ ”’ 

“And is there nothing you want more than a 
coat 

“ Indeed, sir, there are a great many things. 
I sometimes think it would be convenient to 
have—” 

“ Well, Jarvis,” said Alburn, eyeing the on 
tager sternly, “ what are those things ?” 

“(O, it’s no use to speak of them, or think of 
them, so I am contented without them; but 
since you have done me the honor to ask me, I 
may say I should like very much to have a new 
axe to’ cut wood with, since Billy has badly 
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nicked the old one, by striking it into the ground ; 
I would like to get little Polly a pair of new 
shoes for winter—and to be sure the weather is 
growing too cold now for the poor child to go 
barefoot—” 

“ Pshaw! don’t mention these little things ; 
tell me do you never desire a carriage—fine 
horses—a splendid house ¢” 

“Ha, haw!” laughed the good-natured man, 
“how would I look in a fine house? What 
would I do with a great carriage? No, no; I 
was not brought up to these things, and though 
I’ve no doubt but they would be very pleasant, 
I don’t desire them.” 

Alburn’s brow contracted. 

“So you are contented with what you have ?” 
he muttered. 

“ I think I should be a wretch to complain,” 
replied the cottager. “Thanks to your kind- 
ness, in giving me those twenty acres rent free, 
I and my family have enough to eat and drink.” 

“My friend,” said Alburn, bitterly, “since 
you can be so happy with so little, you must do 
with less. Ihave called you here to tell you 
that from this day I can spare you only ten 
acres.” 

A shadow crossed the poor man’s brow, but a 
moment after he smiled, with a tear still in his 
eye. 

“ Indeed, sir,” he said, in a trembling voice, 
“T can only thank you for having given me the 
use of the land so long, and you are very kind 
to leave me the other ten acres still. True, Polly 
can’t have the new gown she was going to buy, 
and I shan’t be able to send Billy to school this 
winter—but I am sure it will all be for the best 
in the end. I thank you, sir, from my heart.” 

“ Come, you have said enough!” growled the 
misanthrope. “Go!” 

The cottager bowed respectfully and retired. 

Alburn, enraged at seeing a poor man so 
much happier than himself, and at having for a 
moment, felt a glow of human sympathy in his 
heart, struck the table savagely with his fist, 
and called his steward, to whom he gave orders 
to have the cottager’s land divided. 

Feeling a fierce joy in the thought that this 
act must certainly curtail the poor man’s happi- 
ness, Alburn rode by the cottage a few days 
after, to exult in the anticipated change. - 

Jarvis had that morning found a tree, which 
the autumnal gales had blown down on Alburn’s 
land, and now, with the permission of Mr. 
Peters, the steward, he was cutting it into fire 
wood for the winter. Not observing the heir as 
he rode by, the poor man stopped to rest, and 
began to whistle in the most cheerful manner. 


THE HEIR OF ALBURN HOUSE. 


At the sight of such happiness, the misan- 
thrope was more enraged than ever, and he im- 
mediately gave orders that the cottager should 
be compelled to pay rent for the ten acres which 
had been left him. ~ 

This was a hard blow for the poor man; but 
instead of complaining, he resolved to make the 
best of it, look on the fairest side of the picture, 
and frighten care away with singing. 

Now the cottager had a large family, and the 
heir of Alburn knew that it must take everything 
he had to supply their more urgent wants, and 
pay his rent; but angered at seeing the poor man 
so much happier than himself he temorselessly 
allowed them to suffer. In the depth of winter 
Jarvis was compelled to sell his cow; and the 
proprietor of the estate was one day informed 
that the poor man’s neighbors had actually been 
obliged to come to the assistance of his family 
which was very much in want. 

“Peter,” said Mr. Alburn, on the following 
morning, “send for Jarvis, and employ him to 
shovel out the snow from the paths.” 

The misanthrope rejoiced in the thought that 
now, if never before, he should have the pleasure, 
if such the feeling might be called—of seeing the 
poor man cast down with his misfortunes. As 
Jarvis approached, wading through the snow- 
drifts with a scoup on his shoulder, Alburn 
watched him with a dark scowl, and a lip curl- 
ing with savage triumph. 

To the rage and disappointment of the mis- 
anthrope, however, poor Joe Jarvis began to 
sing, keeping time with his scoup, as he threw 
up the snow. Alburn stamped his foot fiercely 
upon the floor, and ordered the cottager to be 
brought before him. 

It was a cheerful apartment; a bright fire 
blazed on the hearth; there were books and 
newspapers on the shelves and desk, and wine 
on the table. The cottager smiled as he enter- 


ed, for poor as he was himself, he was glad to. 


think the son of his benefactor must be happy in 
the enjoyment of so comfortable an apartment. 
Alburn’s gruff voice startled him. 

“Are you a mortal man ?” 

Jarvis opened wide his wondering eyes, and 
returned Alburn’s scowl with a look of amaze- 
ment. 

“Tf you are,” muttered the proprietor of the es- 
tate, “ you are an exception to the human race !” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, but—if you will be 
so good as to tell me—what is my fault ?”’ 

“Your fault? Why you are always happy!” 

The misanthrope spoke in a terrible tone of 
voice, as if he had been accusing the poor man 
of some horrid crime. 
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“So I am, I believe, now I think of it,” re- 
plied the cottager, with a guilty look. “I am 
pretty generally in good spirits, and I hope you 
will pardon me since I never had any idea of 
giving offence. Really, I am a poor man, and 
I suppose have no right to be always happy; 
and if it displeases you, sir, I will try and not 
be so happy in future.” As 

“I forgive your insolence,” growled the mis- 
anthrope, imagining Jarvis to be a great deal 
more satirical than the poor man had any idea of 
being. “Sit down, sir, and tell me your secret.” 

“ My secret ?” 

“ Yes, Jarvis.” 

The cottager scratched his head. Alburn 
gathered his words. 

“ Indeed, sir, I have no secret,” said the form- 
er, frankly. 

“The secret of your happiness, Jarvis—tell 
me what makes you always so happy ?” 

“O, sir, indeed, sir—excuse me, but I can’t 
tell, Inever thought of the thing before.” 

“ Listen to me,” said the heir of Alburn House 
in a suppressed voice. ‘Twelve years have I 
spent in search of what men call happiness. 
Sometimes I have thought it was found at last ; 
but howsoever fair the fruit, it was turned to 
ashes on my lips. Iam weary of everything— 
even my jovial comrades, who make it their study 
to counterfeit happiness, I have dismissed in dis- 
gust. I have tried books, but they do not inter- 
est me. I take no pleasure now in the society of 
women, and wine has ceased to warm my heart. 
Friend Jarvis,” added the wretched man, earn- 
estly, “‘I have made you a confidant of my sor- 
rows, that you may teach me the secret of hap- 
piness. Do it, and name your reward—if it be 
to take my place here in this magnificent house, 
and to give me yours, and happiness, in the cot- 
tage under the hill.” ; 

The cottager was much embarrassed. He 
scratched his head and screwed up his mouth 
in a great variety of shapes; and at length he 
said slowly and thoughtfully : 

“T don’t know what to say, sir, ‘unless I tell 
you when I am happiest, and when I am least 
happy. IfIam idle, or allow myself to envy 
anybody, or to desire anything I cannot have, 
then I feel uneasy like, and if I suffer myself to 
speak unkindly to Polly or the children, I am 
sure to be miserable afterwards. Now I'll tell 
you when I am happiest—that’s when I am busy 
at something useful—when I feel that I am doing 
all I can to make others happy—when I am™ 
thankful for what God gives me, and contented 
with my lot. So Ishould say, if there is a secret 
of happiness, that secret is to keep your con- 
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science clear, and to love and labor for the hap- 
piness of others.” 

Alburn cast down his eyes before the open, 
cheerful and animated countenance of the 
cottager. 


“With my experience in the world, I am sat- |. 


isfied, my friend, that you have given me the true 
secret of happiness; and although it may be too 
late for me to profit by it, I will reward you with 
any boon in my power to bestow.” 

“‘O, sir,” cried the cottager, quickly, “I ask, 
I desire no reward; only let me see you happy, 
and I shall consider myself richly repaid for any- 
thing Icould do for you.” 

“And if you do not have the happiness of see- 
ing me happy?” suggested Mr. Alburn, search- 
ing the open face of the poor man with his 
piercing eyes, “then you will not be repaid for 
your trouble.” 

“And have I not been warming myself by 
your beautiful fire all this time?” replied Joe 
Jarvis—“ and haven’t you been impressing on 
my mind a truth which Iam sometimes near 
forgetting ?” 

“And what is that ?” 

“That happiness does not depend on wealth 
and station, and that it is often better to bea 
poor peasant than a powerful prince.” 

“Jarvis!” exclaimed the heir of Alburn 
House, earnestly, “you are an honest, sensible 
fellow, and more of a philosopher than all these 
dusty, calf-skin pedants that encumber these 
shelves !” 

“ O, sir !” 

“For my part,I have deserved to be un- 
happy. My selfishness has been its own punish- 
ment, I have even hated you, my friend, because 
I saw you happy! , I ask your forgiveness.” 

“TI forgive you with all my heart!” cried the 
cottager. 

“And from this day,” added the heir of Alburn 
House, “the twenty acres of which I have 
craelly deprived you, are yours again ; and here, 
my good friend, is something to make your 
children happy.” 

Poor Joe Jarvis would have refused the purse 
of gold, but Alburn urged it upon him, and 
would not permit him to go away without it. 
The cottager almost wept for joy and thank- 
fulness. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “I told Polly it would 
all be right with us in the end.” 

Having dismissed the cottager, Alburn passed 
the remainder of the day in meditating on what 
he had heard. I need not say how much he 
regretted the twelve years he had thrown away 
in a worse than fruitless search after happiness, 
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and how ardently he desired to profit by Joe’s 
philosophy. 

“ But it is too late!” he said; “ dissipation, 
selfish pursuits and misanthropy have unfitted 
me for happiness !” 

Yet Alburn experienced certain feelings of 
satisfaction, such as he had not known before for 
years. The thought that he had done Joe Jarvis 
a kindness, produced a comfortable sensation in 
his heart, which surprised him; and had it not 
been for the bitter remembrance of his past 
career, Alburn would that night have been com- 
paratively happy. 

Resolved to forget himself, and to occupy his 
time in some interesting and useful pursuit, 
Alburn, on the following day, bethought him of 
a number of poor families in the neighborhood, 
who, report said, were suffering from the severity 
of the winter. Going to visit them and relieve 
their wants, he became deeply interested in the 
novel task, and the night came before he had 
searcely thought of the noon. That evening 
Alburn drank less wine and ate more substan- 
tial food than he had done for many months ; 
and on retiring to rest, he said to himself: 

“Joe Jarvis has revealed to me the secret of 
happiness, after all !”” 

And feeling a quiet joy stealing into his heart, 
he sank into a genial slumber, from which he 
was awakened by the crowing of the cocks on the 
following morning. 

That day Alburn paid a visit to the cottager’s 
family, which he could not sufficiently admire 
for its order, neatness, unity and happiness. 
Another long and serious conversation with 
Jarvis strengthened him in his resolution to 
waste no more time in selfish pleasures, which 
are only the counterfeit of bliss. 

In order to prosecute his good works to the 
best advantage, Alburn associated himself with 
an old man named Fisher, distinguished for his 
public spirit and his kindness to the poor, but 
whom the heir formerly shunned, with the re- 
pugnance which gaiety and folly are apt to feel 
towards sobriety and wisdom. Delighted with 
the sentiments Alburn expressed, the old man 
gave his hand a hearty shake, and proceeded at 
once to make him a confidant of all his plans of 
benevolence, and to give him necessary and use- 
ful counsel. From that time Alburn and his 
new friend were united in nearly all their opera- 
tions; the former became interested in the 
churches, the schools and in all the public works, 
and, in a few months, he found himself engaged 
in politics, not from any low ambition, but from 
an ardent desire to do good, 

So completely was Alburn’s mind absorbed 


in his new pursuits, that he quite forgot to ask 
himself whether he was happy, until to his sur- 
prise, he discovered that he was as nearly so as 
he could expect to be in his present position in 
life. So complete a change had his ideas of life 
undergone that he was now convinced that domes- 
tic bliss was the most perfect form of all earthly 
happiness. 

“As Ihave no mother, nor sister to cheer my 
hearth and home, I must find a wife, whom I 
can love, and in whose happiness I can take 
delight.” 

Now Mr. Fisher had a daughter whose cheer- 
fulness and good sense were subjects of remark. 
Alburn had seen enough of her to be assured that 
report had not exaggerated her virtues, and to 
feel that she might exert an all-powerful influence 
over his heart. He sought her society; he 
portrayed to her the despair he had conquered, 
the aspirations he had conceived, his weakness, 
and his need of help. Her interest was awaken- 
ed—then her sympathy—then her love ; and in 
the course of time, they were married. 

Everybody remarked the contrast between 
Alburn House, of the bride and bridegroom of 
Alburn House, of the days of hard riding and 
hard drinking—all was peace and happiness, 
where once was revelry and discontent. Per- 
cival Alburn loved his amiable wife, and from 
that time he was safe from the demons which 
selfishness fosters in the soul; but it was not 
until he was surrounded by children whom he 
loved, that he felt all the truth of Joe Jarvis’s 
definition of the secret of happiness. 

Keep your conscience clear, and love and labor 
for the happiness of others. 
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RABBIT SOUP. 


Many of the Sophomore Classes in Yale Col- 
lege, in the winter of ’29-’30, will remember, 
unless the reminiscence sickens them into for- 
getfulness, the delicious lunches in Church street, 
onrabbit soup. The delightful fragrance of that 
soup, for weeks, nightly greeted the olfactories 
of as hungry a set of students as ever “ boarded 
in commons.” It was awonder, to some, how 
So tame a country produced so much wild game, 
but the “Sophs” paid for rabbit soup, and 
grew fat, until, most unluckily for the windows 
and crockery of the restaurateur, one night, a 
pile of heads, with short ears, divulged the fact, 
that where such rabbit soup was made, cats were 
scarce. Cat soup passed into a proverb.—Cleve- 
land Herald. 


+ 


= Patrick,” said a lady, to a slip of green 
Erin, who was officiating in the kitchen, “ where 
is Bridget ?” 

“Indade, ma’am, she’s fast asleep lookin’ at 
the bread bakin’,” 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL. 


While working at the Clarendon printing- 
office, a story was current among the men, and 
generally believed to be authentic, to the follow- 
ing effect: “Some of the gay young students of 
the university, who loved a practical joke, had 
made themselves sufficiently familiar with the 
manner in which the types are fixed in certain 
forms and laid on the press, and with the mode 
of opening such forms for correction, when re- 
quired ; and when the sheet containing the mar- 
riage service was about to be worked off, as 
finally corrected, they unlocked the form, took out 
a single letter, v, and substituted in its place, k, 
thus converting the word live into like. The re- 
sult was, that when the sheets were printed, that 
part of the service which rendered the bond ir- 
revocable, was so changed as to make it easily 
dissolved, as the altered passage now read as 
follows: The minister asking the bridegroom, 
‘ Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded 
wife, to live together after God’s holy ordinance 
in the holy state of matrimony? Wilt thou 
love her, comfort her, honor her, and’ keep her 
in sickness and in health; and, forsaking all 
others, keep thee only unto her, so long as xe 
both shall ike?’ To which the man shall an- 
swer, ‘I will.’ The same change was made in 
the question put to the bride. lt was said the 
change was not discovered till all the sheets 
were printed off, and was then detected by the 
—— who distributed the types The 
whole of the sheets had accordingly to be can- 
celled ; but the real culprits were never discov- 
ered till they left the university; and then, when 
they were beyond the authority of the proctors, 
they voluntarily confessed what they called their 
Autobiography. 
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A SIGHT OF A GREAT MAN. 


Goethe, like many other celebrated men, was 
somewhat annoyed by the visits of strangers. 
A student once called at his house, and request- 
ed to see him. Goethe, contrary to his usual 
custom, consented to be seen; and, after the stu- 
dent had remained a short time in the ante- 
chamber, he appeared, and, without speaking, 
took a chair, and seated himself in the midd 
of the room. The student, far from being em- 
barrassed by this unexpected proceeding, took a 
lighted wax candle in his hand, and walkin 
round the poet, deliberately viewed him on 
sides ; then, setting down the candle, he drew 
out his purse, and taking from it a small piece 
of silver, put it on the table, and went away 
without speaking a word.—Traveller. 


RAILROADS IN FRANCE, 


Travellers through France, from Paris to Mar- 
seilles, were obliged only two or three years ago 
to perform part of the journey by diligence, and 
many have very lively recollections of the slow 
and tedious progress. The entire distance be- 
tween the two cities is now easily passed by rail. 
The link between Lyons and Valence was open- 
ed three weeks ago—a distance of sixty-six 
miles. Calais and Marseilles, the English Chan- 
nel and the Mediterranean, are now con 
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by railroad.—Railroad J 
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WILD KATE. 


GIVE ME SWEET MUSIC. 
BY T. D. WILKINS. 


Give me sweet music, for there is a spell 
Of magic power in the melodious strain, 
Whose soft-toned accents still so gently swell, 
And find an answer in the heart again, 
Like to some flower which casts its breath around, 
While all who breathe its air remain spell bound. 


Give me sweet music —when the heart is sad, 
When sorrow fans us with her raven wing, 
It comes to make the weary spirit glad, 
Relief and comfort to the heart to bring: 
To chase away the clouds of care and fear, 
And charm the hours when its sweet strain we hear. 


Give me sweet music—when in pleasure’s throng 
We mingle in the festive concourse gay, 

Then let me hear the swelling tide of song, 
That makes old Time fly swifter still away— 

It lends a rapture to the hours of night, 

And nmkes the forms of beauty seem more bright. 


Give me sweet music—when I seek to sleep, 
Let its soft strains persuade the heart to rest; 
While guardian spirits watch around me keep, 
My mind will stray to Fancy’s regions blest— 
While still in its imaginings it seems 
To hear the voice of angels in its dreams. 


Give me sweet music ever as I stray 

With lagging footsteps down the course of life; 
Let it illume the darkness of my way, 

And cheer me through each varied scene of strife : 
A gentle balm the wearied heart to please, 
To soothe in grief, and charm my hours of ease. 


WILD KATE, 


BY EVA CARROLL, 


“Lrrrze elf-child! What shall we do with 
her 2?” 

This Mrs. Willard asked of her husband, with 
a look of real anxiety on her face. Mr. Willard 
continued to puff his cigar, and leisurely tipped 
back his chair, and lifted his feet to the railing 
of the piazza, while he eyed, with a smile, the 
strange and fantastic performances of a little 
girl, who was flitting about on the lawn, now 
rolling over and over in the long grass, now 
dancing away with odd gestures, and now, to 
her mother’s horror, actually climbing the great 
elm which overshadowed the piazza, and swing- 
ing to and fro on its high branches, all the time 


— or shouting, in the highest glee imagin- 


oe What shall we do with her?” repeated Mr. 
Willard. “Let her alone. She is acting out 
her nature. Kate was never born to be such a 
saint as you are.” 

“But if her natural inclination is wrong, 
ought we not to check it ?”’ 


“Bah! she is not wicked, she is only roguish. 
Let her act as she pleases. I like to see her raise 
the very old Nick !” 

“Yes, you like it very much when it does 
not come in your way. Don’t you remember 
how angry you were, and how severely you lec- 
tured her, when she threw your inkstand into 
the well, and several of your unanswered letters 
with it?” 

“And what good did my lecture do her?” 
said Mr. Willard, laughing. ‘ Didn’t she, with- 
in half an hour, send down a box of pens to keep 
company with the ink? No, Mary; scolding 
will never tame that child.” 

“Poor girl!” sighed the mother, “I am afraid 
she has a hard lesson in store for her. But Z 
shall try to correct her while she is young.” 

“T’d like to see you do it,” said her husband. 
“But, I teH you, Kate is no common child, and 
the common way of governing children would 
spoil her. Let heralone. Experience will teach 
her more than you or I can ever do.” 

“ See her now on that high branch !” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Willard. 

“That must be stopped,” said Mr. Willard. 
“ Kate, come down, instantly !” he cried, sternly. 
“That limb is not strong enough to hold you. 
Come down !” 

“Mother, may I jump?” said she, suddenly 
standing upon the bough, and clinging, with her 
tiny hands, to the twigs above her. 

“My child, you will be killed! You will kill 
us all! Come down, Katie, dear Katie, do come 
down!” and the mother held up her hands be- 
seechingly to the child, who only swung faster, 
and glanced roguishly and wickedly at her 
mother’s pale face. 

“Father, may I jump? Speak quick !” 

“ Are you crazy, Kate? If you do jump—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for the little 
creature gave a wild shout, and let go of ‘the 
branch. He sprang toward the tree, and just 
succeeded in catching her by her white dress, or 
she would have fallen to the ground. Before he 
could find words to express his surprise and 
anger, she had slipped from his grasp, and ran, 
laughing gleefully, down the lawn. He looked 
after her in mute astonishment for a few minutes, 
then shook his head gravely, and turned to his 
wife : 

“Tt is of no use, Mary,” said he. 
will never tame her.” 


“ Scolding 


There was one room in the pleasant homestead, 
on a lovely June day, which was darkened by 
closed blinds and drooping curtains. The shad- 
ow of death was there. Mrs. Willard, the gen- 
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tle mother and true-hearted wife, was breathing 
away her last hour on earth. Her husband was 
standing by her bedside, his head bowed, and 
his strong heart bowed within him ; and gather- 
ed around were the few friends who loved her 
best. But where was the little Katie, who should 
have been nearest the dying one ? 

“My child!” cried the mother, clasping her 
husband’s hand. “What will she do when I 
cannot watch over her? Who will try to guide 
her wayward feet as I have tried? Promise me, 
my husband, that you will talk to her of me, 
when she is yielding to her wild and rash im- 
pulses. Tell her that, even in heaven, I cannot 
rest, if she is going astray on earth.” 

“T will do all I can,” whispered Mr. Willard. 

“Little, wayward thing,” continued his wife, 
“T tremble when I think I must go from her, for 
she is not fit to be motherless. But all will be 
well, I trust, if you will only love her always, 
and be very patient. The world would deal 
roughly with her if you should neglect her, and, 
poor girl! I fear she would deal roughly with 
the world. Be patient, my husband, for though 
you cannot change her nature, as I once fancied 
we might, she can be influenced by your for- 
bearance and love.” 2 

At this moment the door opened, and Katie 
Willard, grown a little taller than when she 
jumped from the elm tree, but with the same 
wild, fearless eyes, entered the room, her face 
flushed with running. She had a whole apron 
fall of wild flowers, and a wreath of them twist- 
ed around her head, which gave her a singular 
picturesque appearance. 

“Come here, my daughter,” said the father, 
solemnly, drawing her to the bedside. “ Your 
mother is dying.” , 

A strange light came into Katie’s eyes as he 
spoke, and she bent eagerly over the bedside. 

“Ts it true, mother? Are you going where 
the flowers are always in bloon:, and where the 
Jesus, you have told me of, is living? Let me 
go, too, mother! O, do let me go! Here,” she 
cried, dashing the flowers on the bed, “take 
these with you, and give them to the angels, and 
perhaps they will come after me!” 

The mourners, who stood around, shuddered. 

“She has never seen death,” they whispered. 
“She does not know what it is.” 

“Be still!” she cried, passionately. “I do 
know what death is; for mother has told me 
that it is an angel that comes to take us to heav- 
en. Now he is coming for mother, and not. for 
me. O,I want to go there, too!” 

“Be good, my darling, and you shall come to 
me. 


These were the last words that her mother 
spoke. 
When Kate was told that her mother was 
really dead, she wept so violently that she al- 
most terrified the mourning friends, and tearing 
her flowers passionately, she scattered them all 
over the white face of the dead. With much 
difficulty her father took her away and led her 
to his own room. There he succeeded in calm- 
ing her, and tried to impress her with a right 
idea of death. But it was a hard task, for her 
restless mind would not stop to consider the 
truths which he presented’ to it. As sh’ glided 
away, he thought within himself, “In a little 
while she will be calmed and subdued by her 


grief, and then I can influence her to become all . 


that we have wished.” 

But time passed, and though whenever her 
mother’s name was mentioned she seemed over- 
whelmed with sorrow, yet in not one respect 
had she changed, except that, freed from her 
mother’s watchfulness, she broke away more and 
more from all rules-and customs. She was in- 
deed a wild, impetuous creature, restrained by 
neither respect or affection for teachers or 
friends. Her father sometimes almost repented 
of his promise, but the pleading voice of his 
wife could not be forgotten. So he was patient. 

Kate was very beautiful. Strangers would 
often stop and gaze at her when she danced 
along the roadside, and all who knew her saw a 
rare beauty in her face and form. Whether her 
beauty was wholly external or not, they never 
could discover, for Kate had always managed to 
keep her feelings hidden when she chose, though 
free enough in expressing all the odd fancies 
which came into her mind. 

At twelve years old she was not yet developed 
in any one point of mind or character, but her 
friends, seeing in her only ungovernable wild- 
ness and almost malicious roguishness, rather 
dreaded the fuller development which years 
would bring. 

“There’s no good in that child,” was often 
spoken in despairing terms. 

Thank Heaven that there is good in every hu- 
man soul, and that sooner or later it will be re- 
vealed ! 


So Kate grew to maidenhood, more beautiful 
than any of her companions, but none so little 
loved as she. Among the gentlemen ac- 
quaintances that she was accustomed to meet in 
society and in everyday life, she had not a single 
admirer, for, to tell the truth, they were all 
afraid of her. 

The husband-seeking girls were never jute 
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of Kate Willard, for she so often shocked the 

world’s nice se f propriety, that her beauty 
had never won for her the admiration which 
many inferior girls received, nor had ensnared a 
single lover. But there came a change. 

One day Kate put on her gipsey hat, and, 
with her flower-basket on her arm, started for 
her favorite haunt in the forest which stood not 
far from the village. 

That haunt of hers was a beautiful place. It 
was a bower, covered with rich green vines, deep 
in the woods, before which the river rolled 
gracefully on. There was always music there, 
of the waters, and the leaves, and the birds in 
the branches, and Kate loved music dearly, and 
loved to dream away a day in this pleasant 

place. 

Bat to-day, as she walked slowly towards it, 
Kate thought it looked as if it had been dis- 
turbed by a stranger’s presence. Of this there 
were several tokens. A little wild flower, which 
she had transplanted the day before, had been 
trampled on, and the remnant of a cigar lay on 
the leaves near it. Coming nearer, she peeped 
cautiously through the vines, and discovered a 
stranger, reclined on her favorite seat, and, with 
a book open before him, reading, as if he had 
made himself quite at home. 

She took a good look at him, saying to her- 
self the while— 

“Ahem! You are ,very well contented, 
Stranger, and are, no doubt, having a most com- 
fortable time on my premises. But you are 
trespassing, and must be informed of it. Very 
well contented! But you have given me a sur- 
prise, and I must return the compliment.” 

She darted away with a roguish smile on her 
lips, and made great haste to fill her basket with 
the wild roses which grew plentifully around. 

Some freak had certainly taken possession of 
her mind, for she sprung from bush to bush like 
a butterfly, until the basket was overloaded, 
laughing and talking to herself all the time. 
When this was done, she dipped the basket into 
the river, and, holding it under the water a few 
minutes, lifted it up all dripping, and ran with 
the speed of a young fawn to the arbor. 

A glance showed her that the stranger had 
not moved, and, climbing to the bank behind 
the arbor, she dexterously parted the vines en 
the top, and, turning her basket over, dropped 
the wet contents on the very face of the reader, 
at the same time clapping her hands with a glee 
which she had no disposition to control. 

The stranger started up in great amazement, 
looking around, beneath and above him with an 
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dered at, for probably the gentleman had never 
before met with a similar recepfion in any place 
_ where he had chosen to rest. 

“ Some roguish boy,” he muttered, and start- 
ed out to see if there was any one near. 

To be sure there was, but instead of a bare- 
footed, ragged urchin, there stood a beautiful 
girl, laughing roguishly, and returning his gaze 
of amazement with one of merry defiance. 

“Where did that shower come from?’ he 
asked, as if deeming it impossible that she was 
the cause of it. ° 

Kate pointed to the top of the arbor. “ Show- 
ers always come from above, don’t they ?”’ she 
asked. 

The gentleman looked exceedingly confused, 
which delighted Kate more than ever, and she 
laughed outright. 

“Did you think it came from beneath your 
feet?” she-said. “O, no! It was a very 
strange thing, no doubt, but not so strange as 
you may think.” 

“ Are you a water-nymph ?” he asked. “ Yes, 
that it must be, and you rose out of this river 
and showered your wet flowers on me. But for 
what reason ?” 

“ You were trespassing,” she answered. “ See 
my little daisy which your foot has crushed. 
See that stump of a cigar, and my arbor all 
scented with smoke.” 

The gentleman looked around him. “It is 
true,” he replied. “I confess my fault, and 
humbly beg your pardon. Water-nymph, will 
you grant it?” 

“On one condition.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“You must promise never to shadow this 
bower with your presence again.” 

“You are too severe. I cannot promise,” 
said he, with a smile. 

“Then remain unforgiven!” she cried, and, 
springing away, quickly disappeared among the 
trees. 

For days after Kate watched for the stranger 
with an interest fascinating in itself, because 
so novel to her. One day she stole down into 
the woods, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him there, with the book open before him, but 
his eyes turned away. She sat a half hour and 
looked at him, all the while so still that he did 
not dream of her presence. She was strongly 
tempted to fling a handful of flowers on him 
when she went away, but for once, and perhaps 
the first time in her life, she resisted the im- 
pulse. 

The very next day she chanced to see him go 


air of great perplexity. Nor was it to be won- 


by her father’s house, and hastily pointed him 
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out to the neighbor who was calling on her, at 
the same time eagerly inquiring who he was. 
Fortunately the old lady was one of those fa- 
vored people who know everything and every- 
body, and was all ready to give the necessary in- 
formation. She said he was a younger brother 
of the village lawyer—that he resided in the 
south of Pennsylvania, was wealthy and learned 
—and, in conclusion, was spending a little time 
with his country brother, for health’s sake. 

Moreover the good dame added sundry things 
in his favor. ‘He’s none of your high-headed 
folks, that can’t notice an old lady,” said she. 

As soon as her guest had gone, Kate walked 
directly to the arbor. She did not go really 
conscious that she was seeking the stranger. 
She was purely a child of nature, and, without 
any other motive, feeling attracted towards him, 
she went to him. She had always followed the 
quick impulse of her heart, and she followed it 
now. 

As she expected, she found Mr. Gregory 
there, with his inseparable companion, the book. 
Raising his eyes from its pages, he suddenly be- 
held her standing before him, her black eyes 
fixed upon him with a searching glance, the 
more striking because of the peculiar expression 
they always wore. He rose and held out his 
hand to her. 

“Have you returned, water-nymph, to grant 
the pardon I asked ?” 

“TI am not a water-nymph,” she ejaculated. 
“T have left the river, and am living with mor- 
tals, on shore.” 

“ Wood-nymph, then, will you grant me par- 
don 9 

“Do you expect it while you continue to dis- 
obey? ‘Twice I have seen you here since I for- 
bade your presence.” 

“Twice! 1 have seen you but this once.” 

“No matter. I saw you through the vines, 
two days ago. You had a book in your hand, 
but were not reading. I don’t believe it is in- 
teresting. You only hold it for the sake of look- 
ing learned.” 

Mr. Gregory laughed. He liked her wild, 
free ways. There was a freshness and original- 
ity about her which had charmed him from the 
first moment, and for an hour every day he had 
haunted the forest, hoping to meet her again. 
He already desired to study her character, and 
see if she was as beautiful within as without. 

“If not reading, what was I doing?” he 
asked. 

“ Thinking, I suppose. Perhaps of the show- 
er of flowers.” 


Kate turned aside, and began to gather wild 
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flowers for her basket, half-singing, meanwhile. 
Mr. Gregory watched her with interest. 

“I wonder if she knows how unlike other 
mortals she is,” thought he. “ Beautiful, un- 
tamed creature! I have seen many who were 
lovely, but not the loveliest of them has interest- 
ed me as much as she has done.” 

“You are a very strange girl!” he said, 
aloud. 

“T know it,” she replied, without turning her 
face toward him. 

“ Has any one ever tried to make you differ- 
ent ?” 

“ Everybody that cares for me, but I like my 
own way best.” 

By this time she had gathered a bouquet, and 
sat down in the arbor to arrange it. Mr. Greg- 
ory stood by her and talked until the sun began 
to sink. Kate made no effort to interest him; 
she was too simple for that, yet interest him she 
did, and in that little hour he contrived to draw 
out much of the hitherto unrevealed richness of 
her mind and heart. The frankness and fresh- 
ness of her whole nature charmed him. His 
mind, weary of the frivolity and affectation of 
the world, was refreshed by her presence. 

He was a traveller passing over a dry and 
dusty road, unsatisfied by the stagnant waters he 
had been compelled to drink, and she was a cool, 
sparkling little fountain, gushing up before him 
and offering him rest and refreshment. 


Poor Kate! For a long summer-time she had 
been basking in the sunlight of a sweet, dreamy 
love, of which she was unconstious, until anoth- 
er heart had been laid open before her, and then, 
and not till then, had she awakened to the deep 
life she was capable of enjoying. How her 
whole being had expanded, and her better na- 


ture been aroused! How gladness had sprang 
up in her soul; how it had blossomed and 
borne fruit ; and now the same hand which had 
sown the precious seed tore up the full-grown 
vines. 

Yet Mr. Gregory had not acted cruélly or un-, 
kindly. Her heart absolved him from all this, 
and only loved him the better for what he had 
done. 

She sat in her own fairy-like chamber, the eve- 
ning after bidding him farewell. Her hand was 
yet warm from the parting grasp of his, and his 
familiar voice yet sounded in her ears. His 
presence was all around her, and she felt that 
she could never again step out from the shadow 
of that presence. 

It is well for you, Kate, that you cannot ! 

“He said that I was dear to him,” mused 
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she, “and I know it is true, for all this.long 
summer he has been patient with me, and he 
alone has been always kind. But even his pa- 
tience was exhausted. I see it all now. How 
wild and reckless I have been! It is only 
strange that he has borne with me so long. How 
could he, so calm and thoughtful, endure my 
heedlessness and impetuosity? He could not do 
otherwise than weary of me at last. I am 
thankful he was with me so long.” 

She hid her face in her hands, and for a long 
time was silent. Suddenly she looked up with 
an eager, excited countenance, and began to 
talk to herself again. 

“It was not for any fault of mind or heart, he 

said. He believed me to be good and innocent ; 
he believed me capable of becoming a noble 
character, far above the poor, common-place 
creatures that so often reprove me. But he 
could not bear with my rudeness and my fickle- 
ness. 
“O, Ihave a thought! In another year he 
must return, he said, and meanwhile I will 
make myself worthy of him; then when we 
meet he will forgive all the past. It will be a 
hard lesson—hard for me to restrain my sudden 
impulses and to act from reason and principle 
instead. But I will try to do it. 

“ This thought does me good,” she continued, 
walking up and down the room. “It gives me 
strength. I will be worthy of him.” 

Up in the heavens the great stars trembled 
into life and light, making earth radiant be- 
neath them, but in the heart of the maiden a 
greater star had risen. It was the star of a new 
hope, and her whole being was illumined. Love 
was performing the work which no other teacher 
had ever accomplished. It was taming her, and 
moulding her character into its true proportions. 

A year passed, and another summer came, 
bringing with it bloom and sweet winds. It had 
been a year of no common experience to Kate 
Willard, and very plainly could the result of 
that experiénce be traced in her countenance, as 
she leaned one evening from the pleasant bay 
window, looking upward thoughtfully and 
watching for the first star. 

Her large, black eyes wore no longer the fiery 
brightness which had made them so wierd-like 
in days before, but a softer brilliancy played in 
their depths. There was a firmness, too, on her 
closed lips, giving her the look of one who has 
struggled and overcome. Yet her face had lost 
none of its beauty; on the contrary, it had 
gained immeasurably, for now she looked a 
creature who could be loved with the whole 
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Kate had become, what she willed to be, 
another, yet the same. 

So felt one who stood very near to her, gaz- 
ing earnestly upon her, though she was uncon- 
scious of his presence. Mr. Gregory had en- 
tered the room unnoticed by her, and was glad 
to read her face before that peaceful expression 
should pass away, for he expected that as soon 
as he should speak. the old waywardness would 
return. 

He did not know how she had striven and 
triumphed. He had returned, thinking she 
must have forgotten him, and hoping that he had 
forgotten her, but that sweet, calm face con- 
quered him once more. 

Suddenly he bent over her, and showered a 
whole handful of flowers on her upturned face. 
She started, and meeting his smiling glance, 
sprang to his side. 

“ You surprised me, once. I have come back 
to surprise you,” said he. ‘“ Wood-nymph, am 
I trespassing now ?” 

The glad glance of her eyes was all the answer 
he needed. 

* But you shall not go again!” she cried. “I 
have not been idle all this long year. I have 
been working, O, so hard! to make myself 
worthy of you. And now I will never try 
your kindness and patience again. Will you 
not forgive me ?”’ 

“Working for me, Kate!” said he, gazing 
wonderingly upon her. “O,I see it all now! 
Forgive me; my own loneliness has sufficiently 
punished me !” 

“No; there is nothing for me to forgive,” 
said she. “All has been for the best. In this 
year of our estrangement, I have been learning 
the best lesson of my life, which neither kind- 
ness nor severity ever taught me before.” 

‘In fine, wild Kate is tamed,” said Mr. Greg- 
ory, caressingly placing his hand on her head. 
“ And love has done the good work.” 

Kate Willard soon became Kate Gregory, and 
as her father placed her hand in that of her 

husband, and consigned her to his care, on leay- 
ing her home, he said : 

“Love has made Kate human. Before, she 
was always, as poor Mary called her, an ‘elf- 
child.’ ” 


CovracE.—True bravery is sedate and in- 
offensive ; if it refuse to submit to insults, it offers 
none; begins no disputes, enters into no needless 
quarrels ; is above the little, troublesome ambi- 
tion to be distinguished every moment ; it bears 
in silence, and replies with modesty; fearing no 
enemy, and making none; and is as much 


heart, and no longer half loved, half-feared. 


ashamed of insolence as of cowardice.—Ogden, 
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THE PRIZE LEAP. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Mavy years ago there lived in one of the lone- 
liest villages of old Virginia a maiden whose un- 
common beauty attracted to her scores of admi- 
rers. The father of the fair girl in his early 
youth was distinguished for his athletic feats. He 
wore upon his breast three medals which were 
the pledges of his victorious achievements. His 
daughter was now a blushing Hebe of eighteen 
years, besieged with lovers ; but the parental obe- 
dience which her father demanded led her to de- 
fer all to his choice. Still, she had her peculiar 
favorite in Harvey Carroll, who was the most 
‘accomplished and intellectual young man in all 
the country. But the old father of the maiden, 
possessed of a perfect monomania upon the sub- 
ject of leaping, suggested the following singular 
mode of selecting a husband for his daughter 
from her numerous proposals, viz., he invited all 
the declared suitors who had avowed themselves 
lovers of Amabel to meet at his house, and 
made to them this announcement: “ Young 
men,” said he, “you have solicited my child 
each of you to become your bride. She is come- 
ly and pure. She will prove as fair a gem as she 
appears. I have money to give her, but you see 
I don’t care about money, nor talents, nor book 
knowledge, nor military renown, but I want her 
to marry aman of skill and strength. I obtained 
the mother of my child by jumping for her. A 
party of my own age were assembled and my 
father-in-law avowed that the one who could leap 
the farthest should be the winner of the prize. 
My old woman, lads, was worth the effort. I 
was the successful man, and my daughter shall 
be obtained only in this manner. Here is the 
green sward, and there is Amabel—the one that 
jumps the farthest on the dead level shall win 
the prize.” Amabel clung closely to her father 
and looked upon her array of lovers with no un- 
meaning glance. Still her eyes rested on one 
more lovingly than the rest, and that was Harvey 
Carroll. 

A crowd of spectators were present to witness 
the feats. The'loom and the quilting frame was 
deserted, the children left their sports, the old 
men forsook their pipes, and gray-haired, spec- 
tacled old dames forgot their spinning wheels, in 
the excitement of the hour. The avenue allotted 
for the contest was a level space in front of the 
village inn, directly in sight of Amabel’s home. 
Exercises of a similar kind were then much in 
vogue in the Old Dominion, and the green was 
often used for such sports. The father of Ama- 


bel now came forward with his blushing daugh. 
ter, attended by those patriarchal judges who 
were to determine by actual measurement the 
precise length of each leap. 

The signal was now given, and each young 
man in turn took his place in the arena. 

“John Watkins,” cries a bystander appointed 
to announce their names,—‘“ John Watkins, fif- 
teen feet two inches.”’* 

Watkins retired, somewhat mortified at his ill 
success. 

“ Edward Keyson, eighteen feet one inch.” 

The merry shouts of applause here commenced. 
Many prophesied Edward had won the prize ; 
Amabel, however, looked pale and dissatisfied. 

“ James Haynes, nineteen feet precisely.” 

Huzzas rent the air. Everybody loved James; 
everybody but Amabel. 

“ Richard Rush, twenty feet two and one-half 
inches.” 

Dick replaced his coat very coolly, as if not 
aware of the shouts which made the air resound 
with acclamations of joy. 

“Henry Pettes, nineteen feet.” But he cared 
not to win the prize. Amabel stood unmoved. 
Two other young men refused to leap for the 
prize, and Harvey Carroll was the last upon the 
roll. He marched into the arena with a firm 
step. 

“ Harvey Carroll, twenty-three feet one inch,” 
was announced, and he took the prize! 

Amabel rushed into the arms of her devoted 
lover, to whom of all others she gave the special 
preference. Congratulations were exchanged— 
“the handsomest couple in old Virginia” was 
passed around—“ the best match in the country,” 
cries the multitude—when suddenly a young 
man of most prepossessing appearance presented 
himself as a candidate for the prize. He had just 
alighted at the village inn, and hearing the 
shouts of victory, came forward and inquired of 
Amabel’s father if the ground was still open for 
competition? The old man having leisurely 
serveyed the stranger’s features, and then look- 
ing at Amabel who was resting in Harvey’s fond 
embrace, now looked wildly and wonderingly 
,on the scene. Harvey wore a troubled counte- 
nance, for he saw the stranger was athletic and 
wore a lofty, manly air. 

“George Washington, twenty-four feet,” cried 
the man of measurement. He had fairly won 
the prize, but listen to his words: 

“ My friends, I am a stranger among you, and 
for mere sport, I have tried my skill at jumping. 
The prize, which is adjudged to be mine, I relin- 


*This was what is called the flying leap, where the com- 


petitor runs and springs forward. 
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quish to him who has a prior claim. Lovely 
though she be, yet her affections cannot be er- 
kindled by a stranger. Harry Carroll, the prize 
is yours ;” so saying, he left the arena, while a 
louder shout than ever rent the air. The stran- 
ger retired to the inn, and the next day pursued 
his journey. 

Harry Carroll and Amabel were made one in 
the village church the next morning. Toasts 
were drank in honor of the stranger who so gen- 
erously surrendered his prize, and the newly 
married pair offered fervent prayers for his fu- 
ture prosperity. 

In the course of events, many sons and dangh- 
ters were born of this happy wedlock, and Harry 
Carroll became distinguished in revolutionary 
memory. 

One evening, when Harry returned from a 
hard day’s campaign, and was resting beneath 
the vine-clad piazza of his beautifal country 
house, a stranger drove up, of commanding ap- 
pearance, and inquired “if he could be enter- 
tained there for the night?” Harry had just 
stepped into his summer house in search of Am- 
abel, whom he found trimming a rose-tree. She 
had now become dignified and matronly; her 
beauty was of another type from girlhood, still 
it was none the less captivating. She still 
glowed with the rose of health upon her cheek, 
and with a queenly air prestded over the domes- 
tic hearth ; her heart, too, was open to all gen- 
erous impulses, and she stepped forward and 
bade the stranger welcome. She then quietly 
withdrew, to superintend her own repast, leaving 
Harry to entertain the man of such pleasing ex- 
terior, who had become a stranger guest. 

The meal was soon made ready, and Mrs. 
Carroll presided at the well-spread board. She 
looked at her guest and suddenly dropped her 
fork ; she looked again—a shudder ran over her 
frame—she recognized the same man, though a 
little seared by time, who was the successful 
young leaper.that won her as his prize and gen- 
erously surrendered his claim. It was George 
Washington ! 

The general stared; he, too, had a faint re- 
membrance of that face, for once seen, it left an 
impress. And how, when the mutual recogni- 
tions were made manifest, they discoursed of 
what had befallen each in their journey, may be 
imagined. The general, though courteous and 
polite in speech, uttered no regrets that he did 
not avail himself of the prize—for he had found 
another, without making a fatal leap. He was 
proud of her virtues, and in due time Mrs. Car- 
roll visited Washington, and was there most 
hospitably received, and a lasting bond of friend- 
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ship was created, until they were separated by 
infirmity, and finally by death. 

We smile at the record of leaping to obtain a 
prize ; but would not the encouragement of such 
athletic feats among the young men of our age 
do away with that sickly effeminacy which re- 
jects all manly, vigorous exercise which tends to 
develop the nobler faculties, and instead of 
growing dwarfed and made into the proportions ~ 
of a dandy, might we not admire the lofty and 
graceful carriage of men strong and brave, such 
as made the heroes of the last century, and won 
the hearts of maidens who were run in nature’s 
nobler mould ? 


FAREWELL TO THE EAST. 

Farewell to the gay gardens, the spicy bazaars 
(exclaims Bayard Taylor, on leaving the Orient), 
to the plash of fountains, and the gleam of gold- — 
en-tipped minarets! Farewell to the perfect 
morns, the balmy twilights, the still heat of the 
blue noons, the splendor of moon and stars! . 
Farewell to the glare of the white crags, the 
tawny wastes of dead sand, the valleys of olean- 
der, the hills of myrtle and spices! Farewell to 
the bath, agent of purity and peace, and parent 
of delicious dreams—to the chibouque, whose 
fragrant fumes are breathed from the lips of pa- 
tience and confinemeat—to the narghileh, crown- 
ed with that blessed plant that grows in the gar- 
dens of Shirez, while a fountain more delightful 
than those of Samarcand bubbles in its crystal 
bosom ! 

Farewell to the red cap and slippers, to the 
big turban, the flowing trousers, and the gaudy 
shawl—to squatting on broad divans, and sip- 
ping black coffee in acorn cups—to grave faces 
and salaam aleikooms, and touching of the lips 
and forehead! Farewell to the evening meal in 
the tent door, to the couch on the friendly earth, 
to the yells of the muleteers, to the deliberate 
marchings of the plodding horse, and the end- 
less rocking of the dromedary that knoweth his 
master ! 

Farewell, finally, to annoyance without anger, 
delay without vexation, indolence without ennui, 
endurance without fatigue, appetite without in- 
temperance, enjoyment without pall! 


SIR HENRY BISHOP. 
This celebrated musical composer, who has 
just died, is said to have been the greatest musi- 
cal composer England has produced, excepting 


Henry Purcell. He was Director of the Concert 
|, of Ancient Music, Director of the Philharmonic 

Society, Professor of Music in the Universities 
of Edinburg and Oxford, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and was knighted by the 
Queen in 1842. He married, about 1836, the 
lady who is now widely known here as Madame 
Anna Bishop. The union did not prove a happy 
one,and a separation soon ensued. Madame 
Bishop was a fine vocalist, and had been edu- 
at the It = she de- 
sired to in public, whi ir Henry op- 
posed. "Pero children, a son and denghtet, who 


are both living, were the issue of this marriage. 
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SUMMER. 
BY MARY DBLL. 
ALLL 


Summer is here, the air is mild, 
The leaves are on the tree; 

The flowers are gay upon the bank 
And the freshened hea. 


The busy bee, the wandering bird, 
Are passing to and fro; 

But where are they, our dearest friends? 
Cold, silent, death-laid low. 


Can we bid welcome to the time, 
As gaily as of old, 

When life was young, and every hour 
Of love and friendship told? 


Ah no! we cannot greet the hour 
With gladsome melodies, 

When bird, and flower, and sunny sky, 
Call up sad memories. 
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THE GIPSEY GIRL. 


BY M. M. BALLOU, 


Ar the date our story commences, about the 
year seventeen hundred and forty, there resided 
in the west riding of Yorkshire, England, a fam- 
ily of ancient pedigree and great wealth. This 
was the family of Sir George Pasely, a gentle- 
man of the old English school—proud but kind 
to his numerous retainers, hospitable and liberal 
to the fullest extent of charity, but as a justice he 
wes also austere and rigid, imbued with those 
strict notions that actuated the early puritans, 
our own parents, who were descendants of the 
same stock as Sir George himself. Justice 
Pasely, as the peasantry were accastomed to 
call him, lived in the old family mansion of his 
ancestors, of whose long and honorable line he 
was the only living representative. 

Sir George was married, but not until he was 
already a bachelor, but his wife was a young 
and lovely being, of tender age compared with 
his own, for when she became Lady Pasely she 
was but nineteen years of age. Sir George 
doted on her, and indeed she was worthy his 
fondest regard, being everything in person and 
in mind that the heart could wish. Bat alas! 
the destroyer death came, and the same hour 
that made him a father, took the gentle mother 
and fond wife to her longhome. Sir George was 
a philosopher, but what does cold, methodical 
theory weigh when the heart is touched? He 
wept over his bereavement like a child, and while 
he pressed his infant daughter to his breast, swore 
to love it with a redoubled affection, and thus 
make up in part for the want of a mother’s en- 
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dearing care. Time rolled on, and the sweet 
child grew daily more and more like to what her 
mother was, while Sir George loved her with a 
deep and absorbing affection. 

There was a young man, a wild and reckle:s 
spirit, that claimed to be next of kin to the Pase- 
ly family with Sir George, and who would, 
doubtless, from some peculiar causes known to 
law, be able to establish his right to the estates 
now holden by Sir George, provided he should 
die without issue. Therefore the birth and fu- 
ture growth of the little Louise Pasely was 
watched with jealous care by Earnest Renwood, 
who hoped one day to possess the broad Pasely 
estates for his own. The child presented an in- 
surmountable barrier to this expectation, and 
each day that added strength and fresh life to 
the bright-eyed and lovely Louise, rendered the 
dark-spirited Renwood more desperate. And 
yet to cover the feelings that prompted him, he 
was in the daily habit of communion with the 
family and household of Sir George, and the litile 
Louise even had no warmer friend, ‘apparently, 
than the dark and wicked souled Renwood. 

Four years had passed since the birth of Lonise, 
who proved to be a sturdy and beautiful child, 
when Renwood saw that he must bring his de- 
signs to an issue, nor leave any longer his hopes 
to chance. He therefure formed the resolution. 
of adopting some expedient to rid himself of her, 
for, as we have seen, she stood between him and 
the rich lands he so much coveted. He was not 
naturally a hardened villain, but that powerful 
incentive to evil, that most thriving agent of the 
evil spirit, avarice, was goading him on to. the 
briuk of perdition ; and he had no power whereby 
to resist, for he was an orphan, and had been 
reared, lacking the fostering care and goodly 
counsel that furewarns and forearms youth against 
the temptations of manhood. 

It was late one mild summer’s night, when he 
came to this conclusion; he recalled to his mind 
that at a wild and secluded spot, some two miles 
from the immediate neighborhood of Sir George’s 
estate, there were encamped at that very hour a 
band of gipseys, who he at once conjectured 
might be of service to him in the plan he pro- 
posed to execute: viz., to rid himself of the 
little Louise Pasely, heiress to the estates that 
he was determined to possess. Renwood had 
wrought himself up to a pitch of desperate de- 
termination, and he scouted at the means by 
which he was to gain his purpose, so that he 
might but succeed in his grand object. Step by 
step he had come to this, as we always progress 
in evil, for there never was a hardened villain 
who beeame so at asingle move. Therefore is 
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it that we shonld guard the first advancement. 
Earnest Renwood was soon at the gipsey camp, 
and ere long in elose conversation with the lead- 
er of the troop, a man who had villany engraven 
on his forehead, and rascality looking out from 
every expression of his wrinkled and weather- 
beaten countenance. It is singular how thorough- 
ly a man’s calling will mould his physical sys- 
tem into its express image. This man was the 
chief of the gipseys, and his form and every 
look said the same. He seemed to have been 
formed by nature to fit the space he filled; and 
yet no mortal could tell the untoward circum- 
stances that had made him that which he now 
was. Circumstance had moulded him to its 
purpose, not birth, fur I could point you to sigus 
there that bespeak intelligence above the class in 
which he now moves: but we wander. 

Renwood explained his business at once; 
which was that of the child’s destruction. He 
knew his man, and made it a plain business tran- 
saction, offering the gipsey a reward that might 
have tempted a more honest man. All was ar- 
ranged to his satisfaction. The gipsey contract- 
ed that on the following night the child should be 
stolen from her own room while sleeping, the doors 
being lefi unlocked through the agency of Ren- 
wood (who, as we have seen, had free access to 
the house), and its life sacrificed before another 
day should dawn upon them; and for this the 
gipsey was to receive five hundred pounds ster- 
ling. This fixed upon, Earnest Renwood turned 
to seek his home, moving with the stealthy tread 
that cleaves to the feet ot the guilty. It was a 
fearfa! night to him, though the elements seem- 
ed all to slumber, for he had contracted for the 
murder of a human being ! 

The gipsey was faithful to his contract; the 
little Louise disappeared on the subsequent 
night, and on the following morning, when her 
absence was discovered, consternation filled the 
hearts of all. The father, Sir George, was al- 
most delirious with anguish. No means were 
left untried to explain the mystery, but in vain 
was allsearch. The gipsey band were examined 
but no intelligence was gleaned from them. 
They appeared to be all at their encampment as 
before, and all search seemed only deeper to en- 
velope the whole affair in mystery. A sadiy 
dark cloud then settled over the household of 
Sir George, fur even the domestics fully parti- 
cipated in his grief, so great a favorite had the 
bright-eyed and beautiful child been with all. 

Time never lags, let whatever contingency 
occur; and still it passed on, but it healed not 
this second wound in- the heart of Sir George 


Pasely, and all the attempts instituted by his 
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friends to divert his mind werein vain. Be 
joined in the politics of the times, became a mem- 
ber of Parliament, contested the palm with some 
of the most powerful minds of the day, and with 
success, too, for he was a man of brilliant tal- 
ents and general acquirements ; but all the while 
did the festering sore of grief canker ka his heart, 
wrinkling his brow and dimming the light of 
his eye. In the sweet little Louise, he seemed to 
have lost everything that was dear te him in life. 
She still held the same place in his heart, and he 


| daily pictured her gentle little form to his imagi- 


nation and wept over the remembrance. 

Twelve years, with all the changes that so 
long a portion of time brings, have passed since 
the loss shat had so wrung the heart of Sir 
George. He had grown gray, and many a wrin- 
kle crossed his manly brow. Fatigued and dis- 
gusted with an employment in which he felt no 
interest, he determined upon a partial retirement 
from the political arena, as a course more con- 
genial with his feelings ; therefore it was at the 
expiration of the time referred to, that he was 
again at his home in Yorkshire, where he re- 
sumed his seat as a justice of the county. Leav- 
ing Sir George Pasely with a heart softened from 
its native steroness by the sorrow it had so in- 
timately known, we will turn to another part of 
our tale, begging the reader’s patience. 

Tarn with us then, so please you, to the south 
of sunny France ; it is the vineyard season, and 
the racy grapes, bloated with over ripeness, are 
being gathered. A gay time this among the 
French peasantry, and these gipseys know it well, 
for see, in this little post town, it is nightfall, and 
the laborers of botn sexes, each with a richly 
loaded ‘basket of the generous product of the 
vine, are coming in from the neighboring fields. 
Here before the small post house and tavern on 
the little green, the laborers pause to witness the 
dance of the gipsey tribe. While the rest throw 
themselves lazily upon the greensward, forming 
a wild and picturesque group, to whose coun- 
tenances the twilight and reflections of the west- 
ern eky lent additional interest, by clothing them 
in strangely vivid hues, two of the gipsey tribe, 
a male and female, commenced the dance to- 
gether upon the greensward. 

The girl coupled her light and graceful move- 
ments with the notes of the merry castanets, 
while the young man accompanied her upon the 
gay ringing tambourine. The girl might have 
been sixteen years of age, and her companion 
perhaps a couple of years her senior, both evinc- 
ing the healthful vigor that the gipsey’s life, so 
near to natare, is sure to induce. The fostered 
and delicate child of wealth could only envy such 
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charms as the gipeey girl exhibited, she could 
not possess them. Art may imitate, but it can- 
not equal nature. Minnitti, the danseuse of the 
gipsey tribe, was @ queen in beauty, and many a 
queen would have envied her. 

What briliiancy in those eyes of black, and 
how round and beautiful the outline of that form 
and face. How thrillingly lovely the expression 
of her speaking countenance, how graceful her 
light and airy step. The dance over, she ad- 
vances to the crowd, who have stood mute and 
entranced with the scene, and holding the tam- 
bourine taken from her companion, solicits in 
eloquent silence a few francs in payment for the 
exhibition. And stay, even the crabbed old post 
keeper thrusts his hand into his pocket. It must 
be enchantment that can move him. The gipsey 
danseuse has all the raddy complexion that her 
exposed life induces, but still there is a delicacy 
in her skin, a native refinement in her manner, 
that seem to announce her as being above the 
rude companions who surround her. Her dress 
resembles the Castilian style, and her companion 
wears the costume of a Spanish mountaineer. 
Had fate ever placed two beings more appropriate- 
ly together? Each seemed the counterpart of 
the other, and grace and beauty the share of 
both 


“Friend,” said the landlord of the little inn 
referred to, addressing the leader of the gipseys, 
a dark, tall man, with a most forbidding coun- 
tenance: “ Friend, whither do you travel ?” 

“We are bound for merry England.” 

“And from whence, master?” 

“Here, there, and everywhere,” replied the 
gipsey, vacantly ; and then as if arousing, said : 
“ We have travelled these many years upon the 
continent, and are now about to try English 
ground.” 

“Where do you stay for the night?” asked 
the landlord, eyeing the beautiful person of the 
danseuse, who had evidently warmed into life 
what little soul the old man had left in his 
bosom. - 

“In the outskirts of the village, where our 
tents are pitched.” 

“Does the danseuse sleep under a tent with 
the rest of you ¢” 

“Where else should she sleep, monsieur ?” 
asked the leader, new turning his shrewd and 
suspicious eye upon the speaker. 

“T would fain give her lodgings free in my 
house for the night; she seems too delicate to 
lodge without better shelter.” 

“« There is mo better shelter than the heavens,” 
said the gipscy, turning coolly away, and making 
. @ signal for the band to follow. 
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A month subsequent to this scene upon the 
greensward in France, the gipsey band were in 
the west riding of Yorkshire, England, and the 
beautifal danseuse Minniti, with her handsome 
companion, were performing to the delighted 
villagers of the country. It does not escape the 
inquisitive eyes of the spectators, that her com- 
panion, Fernando, watches with a loving eye 
each motion of Minnitti, Both seem to be all 
in all to each other, while they danced day after 
day, apparently happy and content, until at last 
trouble beset their path, and of which we mast 
tell you, gentle reader. : 

‘The little town in the environs of which the 
gipsey band were encamped, was one day thrown 
into commotion by one of the inhabitants declar- 
ing that an article of considerable value had been 
stolen from his house. The article stolen was a 
valuable jewel, and as a matter of course the 
gipseys, who had now been in the neighborhood 
for some days, were charged with the theft. One 
of the inhabitants even remembered to have seen 
a female of the tribe near the door of the house 
from whence the jewel was missing, on the day 
of its loss ; while another, thus aided and prompt- 
ed by the declaration of the first, was ready to 
make oath that he had also observed the person, 
and moreover that it was none other than Min- 
nitti, the danseuse of the band! 

This was quite sufficient, and upon such strong 
circumstantial evidence, the beautiful girl was 
seized and rudely carried before the justice of 
the county, for examination. Poor Minnitti! 
How she drooped under the rough charge and 
consequent mortification, even as a budding 
flower withers under the influence of an untime- 
ly frost. She hid her face in her hands, and 
wept like a child, while the gaping crowd won- 
dered how a gipsey could cry at all.. The jus- 
tice listened with official dignity to the charge 
brought against the gipsey girl, and after hear- 
ing the evidence that was also given, he wae 
forced to send her to prison. In vain was all the 
proof offered by the tribe as to her innocence— 
no court would heed a gipsey’s evidence,—and 
the justice was forced, though compassion was 
in his heart—ay, and beamed broadly from his 
countenance, too—to commit the girl. 

Immediately after the justice had pronounced 
the sentence, and the weeping girl was about to 
be borne away by the officers of the court, a 
young man stepped suddenly forward from the 
crowd, and said, while he thrust aside the rough 
hands that were extended to seize Minnitti: 

“Stand back, if you would not have me take 
your lives! The girl is innocent! I stole the 


jewel! Why should you charge this upon that 
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gentle being, innocent and pure—ay, ptrer than 
the best of ye? Itis I who am guilty!’ 

“ Thou ?” cried the gipsey girl. ‘‘ Impossible 
Fernando!” for it was her companion of the 
dance. And the gentle girl, rejoicing to find 
one friend so near her in this fearful moment, 
threw her arms about his neck, and wept upon 
his breast. 

“Even so, dear Minnitti,” he replied ; “but 
fear not for me, I shall soon be released again. 
Keep up a brave heart, dear girl.” 

As he said these words, the justice directed 
the officers to release the girl, and commit the 
young man to prison, glad of an opportunity to 
clear one whom he could not find it in his heart 
to commit. With anguish speaking in every 
line of her beautifal face, the gipsey girl bid 
Fernando farewell, and turned, weeping, to- 
wards the encampment. 

** My good girl,” said the justice, calling after 
her, “come hither ; I would speak with you.” 

Minnitti ebeyed mechanically. 

“ What is thy name, child ?”’ asked the justice, 
in a gentle tone, intended to soothe her wounded 
feelings. 

“ They call me Minnitti,” she replied, sadly. 

The justice looked kindly upon her, and con- 
ferred in a low tone with the clerk at his side for 
a@ moment, then asked : 

“And this young man, who is he ?” 

“‘ His name is Fernando, and he is one of our 
people.” 

“Though he was guilty, it seems he was too 
honest to let thee suffer for him,” continued the 


ice. 

“ Sir,” said the gipsey girl, a virtuous indig- 
nation beaming from her bright eyes, “‘ he is not 

ity.” 

“Not guilty, girl? Why, he acknowledges 
the charge freely.” 

“ Still he is innocent.” 

“ What is his object, then ?” asked the justice, 
more interested than ever in the conversation, 
and the subject of it. 

“To save me from prison, sir,” said Minnitti, 
while her bosom heaved with sobs that well nigh 
choked her. 

“ Do you know this to be true ?” 

“ What other purpose could he have in view?” 

“ True, true—if he be not guilty in fact. Say, 
is this Fernando thy lover, girl? Speak!” 

The gipsey blushed (another wonder to those 
‘around, that a gipsey could show the color of 
virtae) and hid her face. 

“ Well, well, child,” said the justice, kindly, 
moved even to tears by the scene before him, 
“Twill think over this matter, and, perhaps, if 
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neither of you is guilty, it may be made s0 to 
appear ;” and signifying to the gipsey that she 
might depart, the courtroom was soon cleared, 
and the crowd dispersed. 

The justice was Sir George Pasely, and that 
same night, while he sat alone in his study, mus- 
ing upon the examination of the gipsey, and the 
singular circumstances relating to it, a servant 
announced that a stranger desired to see him. 
He was admitted, and the tall, gaunt person of 
the gipsey leader was before him. Sir George 
motioned him to a seat. 

“ Judge,” said he, at once, “Iam a man of 
few words. I have come here on @ matter of 
basiness, and, with your permission, will speak 
at once to the point.” 

“ Go on, sir!” 

“Twelve years ago,” continued the gipsey, 
* you lost a child!” 

The old man sprang like an infuriated animal 
upon the person of the gipsey, and seizing him 
by the throat, had nearly thrown him upon the 
floor before the gipsey sufficiently recovered him- 
self to release his neck from Sir George’s grasp. 

“Stay!” said the gipsey, casting off the jus- 
tice with an ease that showed at once his supe- 
rior physical power, and with a degree of com- 
posure that proved him to be no stranger to 
scenes of personal conflict. “No power on 
earth can make me speak unless I choose. Now 
deal with me like’a man, and I will do so; re- 
sort to force, and I am dumb forever.” 

“ Speak, then!” said the old man, trembling 
in every limb. “Speak! What of my child?” 

“AsI said before, this is purely a matter of 
business on my part,” continued. the gipsey 
“ Will you give me five hundred pounds if I 
will return your daughter to you ?” 

“‘T will have you confined until you do speak !” 
said Sir George, reaching towards a bell to sum- 
mon a servant. 

“Stop!” said the gipsey. “If you resort to 
force, I tell you again, this secret shall die in my 
breast. Deal honestly with me, and I will keep 
my word to the very letter, and your child shall 
be restored.” 

Sir George sunk back in his chair, overcome 
by the exertion he had involuntarily made, bid- 
ding him go on. 

“The check, sir,” said the gipsey. “Draw 
me the bill for five hundred pounds, and I will 
then go on.” 

Without a word farther, Sir George drew a 
bill upon his banker for the amount specified, 
saying to the gipsey, as he exhibited the draft, 
honestly drawn and filled up : é 

“ Now, sir, speak; and if you give me faith 


ful intelligence, apon’ my honor, the draft and 
money shall be yours.” 

“Enoagh; I am satisfied. Now, Sir George, 
the girl that was tried before you to-day, charged 
with theft, is thy daughter!” 

“My God!” exclaimed the agitated parent, 
scarcely able to contain himself; “bring her to 
me at once.” 

“Stay, sir,” continued the gipsey. “First let 
me explain to you my own agency in the affair.” 

“No matter, no matter—I forgive you. Bring 
me my child !” 

“But I ask no forgiveness; first let me ex- 
plain. I learned this secret in a distant land, 
from a man who had been paid to destroy your 
child, but who, taking a fancy to her, preferred 
to save her life, and adopted her. When I 
learned this from him, he was on his death-bed. 
I promised him to bring her to you. I have 
done so, and now only demand payment for my 
expenses.” 

Saying which, he coolly placed the draft in 
his pocket, saying that the girl should be sent 
at once to her father. 

Part of the gipsey’s story was true. He, who 
had stolen Louise from her home, was dead. 
The present leader of the tribe did not come to 
Sir George, however, until he ascertained that 
Renwood was deceased, and that nothing was to 
be made by keeping the secret. So had he in 
part spoken truly. 

At the expiration of an hour, during which 
Sir George could hardly conquer his impatience, 
Minnitti, the lovely danseuse, entered the justice’s 
apartment, and was at once clasped in his arms, 
with barely a word, that told her all. 

“O, Heaven !” said the father, while he alter- 
nately pressed her to his heart, and held her from 
him, that he might see more clearly her womanly 
perfections, “I thank thee for at last returning 
her to me, so beautiful, so gentle, so loving—ay, 
and so pure; there can be no guile or deceit in 
that face.” 

And Sir George was almost beside himself with 
joy and delight.” 

“ Louise,” said he, the tears streaming from 
his eyes, “dear, dear Louise !” 

“Ido remember that name,” said she, mus- 
ing. “It comes over me like a dream, long, 
long forgotten !” 

“Ah, my child,” said Sir George, “nothing 
on earth shall again separate us from each 
other od 

“But father—dear father,” said Louise, be- 
wildered and over-happy, “will you release 
Fernando ?” 

“ Ay, at once! The brave fellow who would 
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have saved thee at the expense eittons i> 
erty, shall be suitably rewarded.” 

As he spoke, he wrote an order for atinne 
diate release, which was despatched forthwith 
by a servant, with directions to bring the gipsey 


to Sir George’s apartment. In the meantime, . 


Louise’s early history was crowded upon her 
astonished ears, almost in a single breath, while 
Sir George wondered that he had not at first 
discovered the likeness of Louise to her mother, 
which was now so apparent at a glance. Rarely 
is there such a quantum of joy crowded into one 
single hour, as filled the one we have cited. It 
was no longer mere time, but swift-winged 
seconds. 

Fernando came at last, little dreaming of the 
denouement that was awaiting him. He was 
surprised to find Minnitti in the company of Sir 
George, and at once rightly conjectured that his 
release was owing to her intercession ; but his 
astonishment was beyond description when the 
true position of the matter was explained to 
him. Suddenly he became sad, and a tear even 
trembled in his handsome eye, when the justice 
asked : 

“ What grieves you, my friend ¢” 

“ To realize, sir, that Minnitti’s finding a fa- 
ther must be the cause of our separation.” 

How so, sir?” 

“ Would one of your blood and standing in 
the world, marry a child to one of the proscribed 
race ad 

“Ay,” said the justice, “Louise should be 
yours if you were the—the—I wont exactly say 
what, after the proofs of affection you have 
shown her. Why, she tells me that for a year, 
ever since you first joined the band in Spain, 
you have been like a brother to her, having a 
care for all her wants, protecting her from insult 
and injury, in more than one instance, at the 
peril of your life. Here, sir,” said Sir George, 
“the world may call me a fool if it chooses, but 
give me your hand, and yours, too, Louise. 
There,” placing them together, “you have a 
father’s blessing ; may you be happy.” 

Fernando pressed the tearful girl to his breast, 
saying : 

“Dear Louise, blessed be the power that over- 
rules us all!” 

“ Dear Fernando, how happy we shall be now, 
with every opportunity for improvement. And 
all the fine things you have taught me, to read, 
to write, and everything, I can improve them all, 
and we will be very happy together; shall we 
not ?” 

“ We will, indeed,” replied Fernando. Then 
turning to the justice, he said: “The trial is 
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passed, and now I, too, will speak. One year 
since, I made a vow, on quitting my studies, 
that I would seek a wife who should love me for 
myself alone. Being of noble birth—nay, start 
not, it is true—I assumed these rustic garments 
and determined to wear them until I found a 
heart, and proved it worthy of my love. I saw 
Louise as a gipsey. I loved her at once; yet I 
determined to keep my oath. I tested her affec- 
tion in every reasonable way, and learned to 
love her for her purity of mind, as well as her 
extraordinary beauty of person ; travelled with 
her, danced by her side, slept in the same camp, 
and when the time had nearly come for me to 
take my gipsey wife to my bosom, lo! I find 
her of gentle birth like myself, while each has 
truly proved the other’s love.” 

“‘ And such faithful love Heaven must surely 
bless,” said the father, wiping the big tears away 
from his furrowed cheeks. ‘O, spare me from 
any farther disclosures!” said Sir George, “lest 
I find the next shall awake me, and prove all 
this joy but a dream.” 

“It is too tangible for mere fancy,” said Fer- 
nando, again embracing Louise, “for see, I hold 
thee, dearest, to my heart.” 

“God is great,” said the justice, raising his 
hands to heaven; and while they knelt there, 
the gray-haired old man poured forth a prayer 
which was redolent of the overflowing of a heart 
filled with gratitude and joy. 

Fernando de Cortez was indeed born of the 
blood-royal of Spain, and in this romantic way 
had he chosen himself a wife. We might make 
our tale more complete by adding to it, but still 
we could only show that happiness was the fu- 
ture lot of Taz Girsey 


MAY BE MISTAKEN, 

The Boston Evening Gazette, illustrating the 
text, “judge not, lest ye be judged,” tells an 
anecdote of a lady residing in a boarding house, 
who sympathized most deeply with a poor little 
woman, who occupied the room above her, on 
account of the late hours her husband kept. 
She heard him come in at all hours of the night, 
rarely before midnight, and was surprised to see 
the injured wife wearing so pleasant a smile. 
The worm however, she concluded, was gnaw- 
ing at her heart. The husband she classed among 
the fiends of society, who, forgetful of their mar- 
riage vows, indulge in dissipation and licentious- 
ness. The couple, however, appeared very happy, 
and on Saturdays were rarely separated. On in- 
quiry, she found that the husband was a sub- 
editor on a daily paper, and that his late 
hours were to be attributed altogether to his 
duties, especially on steamer nights. 


Initations please, not because they are mis- 
taken for realities ; but because they bring reali- 
ties to mind. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE CZAR. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE CZAR. 


An incident has been related, which is high! 
creditable to Nicholas. Passing, on a winter's 
evening, by one of the guard houses in St. Peters- 
burg, he had a curiosity to see what was going 
on in the interior. The officeron duty was seat- 
ed near a table, tranquilly sleeping, but with 
helmet on, sword at his side, and accoutrements 
irreproachable. The Emperor made a sign to 
the sentinel to let him enter, and, i 
the table, he perceived on it a paper, on whi 
the following memorandum was written : 


State of my expenses and of my receipts. 


DEBT. 

Lodging, maintenance, fuel, etc., 2000 roubles. 

Dress and pocket-money, 2500 “ 

Debts, 3000“ 

Alimentary pensiontomymother, 500 “ 
Total, 

CREDIT. 

Pay and other receipts, 4000.“ 

Deficit, 4000“ 


“ Who will pay this sum?” This question ter- 
minated the account, and the officer, unable to 
find any answer, had fallen asleep with the pen 
in his hand. The Emperor approached him, 
and having recognized him as one of the best- 
conducted amongst his guards, took the pen 
gently and wrote beneath the appalling question 
the significant name of “ Nicholas;” he then 
quietly withdrew, without awakening the officer, 
or having been seen by any other of the soldiers 
on guard. The surprise of the guardsman may 
be imagined, who, on waking, found the Em- 
peror’s signature on the paper before him, and 
learned the mysterious visit with which he had 
been favored. The next morning, to his further 
surprise and delight, he was presented, by an 
orderly, with a letter from Nicholas, in which he 
was admonished to choose for the future a better 
time and place to sleep, but to continue, as in the 

t, to serve his Emperor, and to take care of 

is mother.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


INGENLOUS, 

Our landlords are getting mighty particular 
about their tenants, as well as their rents. If a 
body has halfa-dozen children, and of course 
more need of a house than if he had none at all, 
he is very coolly told he cannot have the 


premises. 

“‘ Have you children, madam?” inquired one 
of these sharpers, of a lady in modest black, 
who was looking at one of his houses, just fin- 
ished and in pertect order. 

“Yes,” said the gentle mother, “I have 
seven, sir, but they are all in the church yard.” 
A sigh and the dew of @ tear gave impressive- 
ness to the painful remark, and without farther 
parley the bargain was closed. Her little flock 
were waiting for her in the church round 
the corner, and were delighted to hear that she 
had found a snug house so speedily. The land- 


lord says he shall never trust a woman in 
after this.—Pordand pt. 
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THE TAILOR’S WISH. 


WHY THUS SAD? 


BY &. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 


“0, why thas sad to-night, my lore, 
‘Am not by thy side? 

And do I not for thee alone 
Stem life’s tempestuous tide? 

Does not thy every smile, love, 
Awaken in my breast 

“A pride to know thou art my own — 
And I am ever blest? 


O, why thus ead, when all around 
Are joyous, wild aud gay? 

The vephyrs sport among thy locks, 
And with thy tresses play. 

Sweet perfumes from the scented bowers 
Are wafted on the breeze, 

Yet theu art sad to-night, my love, 
And seenring ill at ease. 


©, why thus sad’—can sorrow find 
Its dwelling-place in thee?— 

Or, does some memory of the past 
Bespeak thy misery? 

The stars their silent vigits keep, 
The silent moon gleams bright; 
All, all is mirth and gladness, love— 

Still thou art sad to-night. 


©. yes, I'm ead to-night, my lve, 
For joys can’t always last; 

And though I'm thoughtful now, ‘tis not 
From memory of the past. 

These rephyrs sporting with the leaves, 
Whieper tale of woe — 

Of death, which bids me to prepare 
Far hence from thee to go. 


THE TAILOR’S WISH, 
A TALE OF THE ORIENT. 


BY MARTIN 8. WING. 


Once upon a time, in those good old days 
when genii roamed unrestricted over the earth, 
meddling with the affairs of men and influencing 
their deeds for good or evil as humor or passion 
dictated, there lived in the renowned city of Bag- 
dad a certain Haroun, Kadoran. A quiet man 
was he—a tailor by trade—and respected by his 
neighbors for his correct and amiable deportment 
and his devout peiformance of the daily duties 
required by the Prophet. 

As we have said, he was a quict man and con- 
tented. Being very industrious, he earned a 
comfortable living for himself and family, and he 
wished for nothing more—not even another wife, 
although he had but half the usual number al- 
lowed by the Mussulman faith. They were as 
beaatiful as he could afford to buy, and he be- 
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boy and a girl. What more could he wish for? 
One evening as he was rambling through the 
city, he fell in with one whom he judged by his 
dress and conversation to be a merchant from 
Damascus. With a courtesy peculiar to the . 
East, and especially distinguished in Haroun Ka- 
doran, he invited the stranger to his humble 
dwelling and entertained him hospitably. 

On the following morning, asthe stranger 
opened the door to depart, he accidentally stum- 
bled against an artisan who was carrying with 
great care a Jarge porcelain vase, causing the 
man to drop the article, which was dashed in a 
thousand pieces on the pavement. The man by 
his loud outcries soon drew a large number of 
his neighbors- to the spot, who seized upon the 
stranger and took him befure the Cadi. That 
personage, after hearing the case, decided that 
the stranger should pay to the artisan thirty 
pieces of silver, which was the value of the vase, 
or otherwise be imprisoned for several months. 
“ Alas! your highness,” said the stranger, “I 
am a poor man, and have not so much money in 
the world. My caravan was robbed on my way 
hither, and I have now but these five pieces of 
silver wherewith to return home.” But the Cadi 
declared that he must go te prison. 

Haroun Kadoran had been mach edified by the 
wise conversation of the Damascene while at his 
house the night before, and was now exceedingly 
moved by his misfortunes; and accordingly he 
himself paid the thirty pieces of silver, although 
he was obliged to sell part ef his stock in trade 
to obtain-the means to do so. The stranger on 
being released publicly thanked ‘uim and walked 
home with him. When they arrived at the shop 
of the tailor, the stranger, taking a seat, after a 
few moments spoke as follows : 

“ Haroun Kadoran, you think me to be a mer- 
chant of Damascus, such as I appear. You are 
deceived, as are other mortals, by my appear- 
ance. I am one of a large band of genii who are 
continually wandering over the earth, habited in 
the guise of mortals, seeking amusement and 
profit by observing the whims and intrigues of 
mankind. Possessed.of the great powers of our 
race, we seek out the benevolent and amiable, as 
well as the wicked and intriguing of your kind, 
and reward or punish them as they deserve. I 
observed with delight your generosity to day, and 

will now reward you by granting any request 
you may make of me—but first here are the thir- 
ty pieces of silver you loaned me; I return them 
as a matter of justice. I will give you a week 
to decide what you most wish for. Farewell !” 
And before the tailor could recover from his as- 


licved them virtuous. He had two children, a 


tonishment the spirit had vanished he knew not 
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whither. He was almost inclined to believe it a 
dream, but there lay the thirty pieces of silver, 
and although neither door nor window had 
been opened, his guest was invisible. He was 
forced to believe his senses. 

That night he slept but little. Like a pradent 
man, as he was, he had confided his good for- 
tune to neither .of his wives, and consequently 
was not disturbed in his cogitations. By morn- 
ing he had decided that he would wish for great 
riches—wealth that would exceed the brightest 
visions of the Sultan—and for almost three 
hours of the next day he was impatient for the 
week to pass away. Then he began to think 
where he should keep his treasure when it was 
‘im his possession, and he could not decide upon 
any plan that exactly suited him. At first he 
thought he would bury his money, but then he 
remembcred how one of his friends who had 
saved a small sum had lost it all—thieves having 
discovered and made way with it after it was 
hidden in the earth. Investing his money in 
goods was next thouvht of, but with it came the 


dread of robbers and of various mishaps by sea’ 


and land. Many other thoughts by turns occu- 
pied his mind duiing the day, but at night he re- 
tired dissatisfied, and dreamed of persons mur- 
dering him for his wealth. In the morning he 
awoke unrefreshed, but with a good resolution 
half formed in his mind. ‘“ Away,” said he, 
“with all these dreams of wealth. If the very 
thought of riches renders me so unhappy, how 
could I live in possession of them!” So the 
object of his supreme wishes was yet to be 
found. 

For many days he wandered about in a state 
of uncomfortable indecision. Various indeed 
were the visions which appeared to him of 
pomp, and power, and glory—of beantiful women 
who acknowledged him as their lord, and of 
brave men who called Haroun Kadoran their 
keader—which might be realized simply by wish- 
ing for them. But he weighed and considered 
them all in his mind, and imagined they would 
not add to his happiness. At length i: was the 
evening previous to which the genie was to re-ap- 
pear, and he was still undecided. He lay awake, 
endeavoring to fix his mind, when it occurred to 
him, what a fine thing it would be if he could 
know the thoughts of every one. The more he 
considered the suggestion the more it pleased 
him, and he at length resolved that that should 
be his wish. 

The genie re-appeared and demanded of him 
what he would ask for. The tailor fell on his 
knees and said, “O most mighty spirit, E pray 
that power may be given to me torcad the hearts 
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of mankind. That they may be unto me as the 
written pages of the Koran.” 

The spirit replied not for several minutes, but 
at length said, “ Be it so, but itis astrange wish, 
and a dangerous power I grant to thee. Unless 
wielded with more than human discretion, it will 
bring upon thee much trouble. Should you ever 
desire to recall your wish, you have simply to 
swallow the contents of this vial and I will ap- 
pear to you and withdraw my dangerous gift.” 
So saying, he departed, leaving a small vial filled 
with a red liquid upon the couch on which he had 
been reclining. 

In a few moments a rich merchant of Bagdad 
came to the shop of the tailer to purchase some 
cloth, and Haroun Kadoran was delighted to find 
that all the thoughts of his customer were re- 
vealed to him. While they were engaged in 
trade the daughter of the tailor, more beautiful 
than the day, passed through the shop. The 
tailor perceived that the merchant was bewil- 
dered by the charms of the maiden, and was even 
then thinking how he might obtain possession of 
her and make her his slave. Greatly enraged, 
he seized the merchant by the hair and beating 
him severely thrust him from the shop. The 
merchant raised a great outcry, and the tailor 
was borne before the Caliph, where a complaint 
was made against him and at the same time sev- 
eral pieces of gold were slipped into the hand of 
the Caliph by the merchant, which so influenced 
him that before hearing the defence of the defend- 
ant he resolved to decide against him. Haroun 
Kadoran, perceiving what was passing in his 
mind, tore his hair and exclaimed, ‘‘O, most un- 
worthy Caliph! whose mind is corrupted by gold, 
and whose heart is filled with deceit. Even now 
hast thou decided against me in thy mind, and 
art thinking not of justice but of gold.” Then 
was the Culiph greatly enraged, and he ordered 
his slaves to strip the tailor naked and drive him 
from the city with whips; all of which was done, 
and the poor tailor wandered naked and bruised 
beyond the walls. At last he came to the house 
of a rich man, who clothed and fed him and sent 
him from the house with his pockets lined with 
gold. But the wanderer looked into his heart 
and found it was not charity that dictated the 
kindness but the desire of displaying his gener- 
osity before his friends. But this time the tailor 
wisely kept silence. He journeyed on, and at 
length came to a grand and beantiful city. It 
was a holiday in honor of the birthday of the 
Sultan, and a magnificent procession paraded the 
streets. There was the Caliph seated on a beau- 
tifal horse and surrounded by numerous guards, 


| and his Vizier was by his side. The tailor read 
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thé heart of the latter, and exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “O, most base and unworthy servant of 
the Prophet.. Thou ridest beside his highness 
the governor of the city, with smiles on thy face 
and sweet words flowing from thy tongue, but 
thy heart is filled with corrupt and wicked de- 
signs, and lies without end pour from thy mouth. 
Even now thou art plotting against the Caliph 
and thinking how thou mayest best injure him 
with the Sultan. Thy greatest pleasure would 
be to wait upon him with the bow-string, that 
thou mightest take his place.” 

Th@ crowd looked upon the man and wondered 
at his boldness. The Caliph looked suspicious- 
ly upon his minister, and believed the accusa- 
tion. The Vizier turned red and white by turns, 
and in a voice of thunder commanded the guards 
to'seize the defamer and cast him in prison, and 
then endeavored to allay the suspicions of the 
Caliph. Haroun Kadoran was thrown into a 
dungeon. The Caliph was satisfied of the inno- 
cence of his Vizier, and that night the latter res- 
pected gentleman died very unexpectedly. His 
funeral was not largely attended. The tailor lay 
in the prison for several weeks before he was lib- 
erated ; indeed, every one seemed to have forgot- 
ten him. He made some remarkably good reso- 
lutions respecting the propriety and advisability 
of keeping a more strict watch over his tongue. 
Hardly was he once more free, when seeing a 
rich man riding on a magnificent horse and pre- 
ceded and followed by numerous slaves, and 
reading his thoughts—struck with horror and for- 
getting his recent mishaps, he cried out, “O 
citizens, behold in your midst a vile robber—a 
base villain—a perjured ingrate—who now wish- 
es to add to his other successful crimes the des- 
truction of a poor man by accusing him of theft 
before the Caliph. He wishes, O citizens! to 
add the small piece of ground belonging to the 
poor man to his vast possessions. He intends—” 
but he was allowed to proeced no further, for the 
rich man, greatly enraged, ordered his servants 
to beat him severely, and the citizens joining in 
the work, he was driven, followed by a hooting 
mob, in disgrace from the city. He was so sore 
that he could proceed no further than a little 
grove, where laying himself down, enraged at 
himself, and cursing his ill fortune, he resolved 
to rid himself of his unfortunate gift as quick as 
possible. Just as he was about to swallow the 
contents of the vial he perceived two men quar- 
relling violently. Wishing to know the cause of 
their disagreement, he almost involuntarily looked 
into the heart of the person nearest him and saw 
that the subject of the dispute was an ass which 
each claimed, and without reflection he said 
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aloud, “O man! thou who standest next to me; 
why dost thou wish to disturb that person in the 
possession of his property, when thou knowest 
that thine own ass fell dead on the road at the 
distance of three hours’ journey from here, and 
that thou hast no more claim to that animal than 
have I?” Then was the man he addressed 
greatly enraged, and cursing him fora villain and 
a liar, threatened to beat him to death with his 
club. But the other man, who was greatly 
pleased at this unexpected assistance, interfered 
and swore that the tailor should not be molested, 
but that he would take him home on his ass and 
clothe and feed him. But Haroun Kadoran 
grown suspicious, looked into the heart of the 
man to see if sincerity was there, and found that 
he was but a common thief, who had stolen the 
ass, and would rob him of what small possessions 
he had about him ; and in a voice of passion he 
said, ““O most miserable robber! To you no 
more than the other man does the ass belong, 
but to the widow in the city which you see yon- 
der, from whom thou hast stolen it!”” Then the 
robber, enraged, joined the other man in beating 
him and they left him on the ground senseless. 
But they acknowledged teach other that what 
he had said was true, and agreed to sell the ass 
at the next town and divide the money equally. 
On recovering his senses the first act of the 
tailor was to swallow the contents of the vial, 
and the genie immediately appearing to him, he 
exclaimed, “O most potent spirit, I beseech you 
to deprive me of that mischievous power you 
have bestowed upon me. Already has it brought 
upon me three beatings and an imprisonment. 
I perceive that it is a dangerous gift in the hands 
of an ignorant man; therefore I pray you to re- 
call it.” The genie granted his prayer, and told 
him that if he wished for any other power or ac- 
quisition in place of that he had so willingly re- 
signed, he had but to name it and it was his. 
But Haroun Kadoran, inspired by a holy horror 
of supernatural gifts, replied that he wished for 
nothing but restoration to his former mode of 
life, and from that time forward the tailor was 
noted as the most contented man in Bagdad. 


A —_ of the peace, in Ohio, has adopted a 
novel mode of putting the test to all persons who 
are brought before him under charge of having 
taken too much stimulus. He has procured a 
long narrow plank, which is elev from the 
ground by means of a brick at eachend. This 
the accused is made to walk—or rather to at- 
tempt to walk. If he succeeds, he is at once 
disch , and the constable saddled with the 
costs ; but if he falls off, it is taken as prima facie 
evidence against him, and the sentence of the 
law is with pronounced. 
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MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


Home of my youth! still fondly I love thee, 
Though years may elapse ere I see thee again! 
The dear ones I loved may all be departed, 
And the last link be broken in friendship’s sweet chain. 


0, why am I left, a lone exile to wander, 

Away from my country and all I hold dear?— 
With memory forever upholding before me 

The scenes of the past, and the last parting tear. 


Sadly I wander from city to country, 

And strive in their changes to banish the past; 
“Tis useless, tis vain—it will be with me ever, 

And cling to my heart while a life throb shall last. 


+ 
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Oxe of the villages in Kostroma was mostly 
owned by a man, named Soltikof. This Solti- 
kof was very wealthy, and, like most of the 
Russian gentry, looked upon gold as the chief 
good of earth, and to fil his coffers he hesitated 
at nothing which the laws of custom would al- 
low him. Not far from Soltikof’s principal 
estate, was one of those small schools which had 
been established for the children of the free 
peasants, and which was well attended and well 
governed. When Nicholas ascended the impe- 
rial throne, he found that these schools, which 
had been established by Alexander, had gone 
into almost entire disuse. Most of the school- 
houses were closed, and the grass grew rank and 
tall in the threshold paths. But the new cz®r 
took hold of the work with a will, and ere long 
the teachers were again at work, and education 
began to flouish in the empire. Of course that 
education was far below our common school 
standard, but still it was a vast improvement for 
Russia, and the people found it so. 

Among the serfs upon Soltikof’s estate, was 
an old peasant, named Faudof. This Faudof 
had a daughter, seventeen years old, named 
Anne, and it made his heart ache to see her 
grow up in ignorance, while the children of 
other peasants were attending school. So he 
went to his master, and begged that his child 
might attend school one third of the time; but 
Soltikof said no. 

“I will work for you harder,” said Faudof. 
“ Let my child go to schoo}, and I will put more 
money into your purse than you can make by 
keeping her out.” 

“ How ?” asked the master, ever ready to lis- 


ten to any project that promised to put a few 
additional roubles into his purse. 

“Let Anne attend school, and I will give you 
all my work for the six days of the week which 
she goes,’”’* 

Annp was employed as a servant in Soltikof’s 
own dwelling, and he liked not to give her up; 
but he soon convinced himself that he should 
make more money from the stout peasant’s 
three days’ work than from the maiden’s six, 
and he finally consented that the girl should go 
to school. 

Anne was one of the most beautiful girls in 
the town,—of medium size, with brown, curly 
hair, deep blue eyes, a very fair skin, features 
not only regular, but lovely in their mould, and 
dimples upon her rosy cheeks and chin, which 
helped her eyes wondrously in giving charm to 
her warm smiles. She fairly cried for joy when 
she learned that she was going to school, and in 
the fulness of her heart she kissed her master’s 
hand, as though he had been most magnanimous 
in this grant. She donned her best attire, and 
when she entered the school, with downcast eyes 
and trembling step, not one of the scholars felt 
vexed to see her there; for, serf though she was, 
all loved her for her beauty and gentleness. 

Olga was the teacher’s name. He was the 
son of a wealthy merchaut of Veluga, and only 
two-and-twenty years of age. Of course he had 
taken the school more from the love of teaching 
than from the desire of pay; for the scanty pit- 
tance allowed him for his services was as noth- 
ing to him, since his father was willing to supply 
his every want. But Olga liked to teach, and if 
was a source of recreation, as well as a means 
of information ; for he had much opportunity to 
study human nature in his litile school. 

Anne stood in the middle of the floor, and 
she wondered if the teacher would receive her. 
Olga saw her standing there, and he approached 
her and asked what she wanted. She raised her 
large blue eyes to the speaker’s face, and they 
were filled with tears. 

“You will not reject me, sir,’”’ she uttered, in 
a sweet, tremulous tone. “I am a serf, but my 
master has granted that I may come here and 


study.” 
“ You are Soltikof’s serf?”’ 


Yes, sir.” 


* By the laws of Russia, those serfs who support them- 
selves on land allotted to them for that purpose, have to 
work for their masters only three days in the week, and 
such serfs cannot be sold away from the land thus occu- 
pied. If the master causes the serf to work for him all 
the time, which he is at liberty to do, he must feed and 
clothe bim. In manufactories this is done, and also in 
the case of body servants, etc, 
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- Olga seemed surprised, for he knew the char- 
acter of the avaricious burgher, and he wondered 
that he should thus give away the time of one 
of his servants. Anne’s quick eye detected the 
look, and she knew its meaning. 

“ My father works all the time, sir, while I am 
here,”’ she said. 

Olga smiled upon his new pupil, and assured 
her that he should teach her with pleasure, and 
then gave hera seat. The poor bond-maiden 
was happy now, and she took hold of her studies 
in earnest. 

One month passed away, and during that time 
Anne had made such progress as caused both 
teacher and scholars surprise. Olga devoted 
much time to her, and he seemed never to tire 
in hearing her sweet voice, and in noting the 
bright sparkle of her eye as idea after idea be- 
came, developed to her mind. And during that 
month the beautiful serf had exhibited her char- 
acter fully, and Olga was not surprised to find 
that all her mates loved her fondly. Only one 
thing annoyed him, Among his scholars was a 
youth, not far from nineteen years of age, the 
son of 2 free peasant, and this youth was very 
intimate with Anne, and his eye would sparkle, 
and the warm blood mount more freely to his 
face, when she smiled upon him. Olga saw 
this; for his vision had become very keen in 
watching Anne’s movements, and it troubled 
him. Strange that the son of the rich merchant 
should have felt thus ! 

One day in autumn, when the weather had 
grown cold, and the foliage of the earth had be- 
come sear and crisp with the frost-touch, Anne 
sat in her seat, and her face wore a sorrowful 
look. Ever and anon a bright tear would start 
from her eyes, and glisten a moment upon her 
long lashes, and then fall upon her book. Olga 
saw it, and his own countenance seemed troubled. 

That night, after all the rest of the scholars 
had gone, Olga bade the bond-maiden remain. 

“ Anne,” he said, when they were alone, “ you 
have been sad to-day. Why is it ?”’ 

There was something so kind in the speech of 
the noble young teacher, that the girl burst into 
tears. 

“Why is it?” repeated Olga, softly, taking 
her hand in his own. “ Tell me, for you may 
surely trust me.” 

“The time draws nigh when the school will 
close,” she said, “ and 1 may never come again.” 

“ Bat there will be another school.” 

“T know it, sir; but I am not—” 

* Speak on.” 

“I meant that I am not free to come and go 
ao I will.” 
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“ And you would like to be free?” 

“ Free?’ uttered the maiden, while the rich 
blood mounted to her temples, and her whole 
frame quivered. “No, sir,” she whispered ; “I 
think not of it, for ’twould make me very miser- 
able.” 

Olga drew the fair girl nearer to him, and now 
his own voice was sunk to a whisper. 

“ But you would like to be free ?” 

“* How could I help it ?” 

“ And would you live with me if I could make 
you free ?” 

Quickly the maiden withdrew her hand, and 
with a shudder she started back. For an instant 
the blood rushed wildly to her face, and then it 
all fell back to her heart, and she was pale as 
death. 

“ What ails you ?” Olga asked, with alarm. 

“ Let me go, sir,” she murmured, half turning 
away. 

“But stop. Have I offended you?” 

“T am not offended, sir. I am but a poor 
serf, but—but—I am not so poor as to sell my 
soul for the liberty of my body!” 

Olga gazed a moment into the fair girl’s pale 
face, and then he comprehended her meaning. - 
Kindly he reached forth and took her hand 
again, and when she was once more drawn to 
him, he said: 

“I will not be offended that ybu know me so 
slightly as to misunderstand my nfeaniug; for I 
know the things you have seen among the burgh- 
ers who have power. Bat listen to me now. I 
have seen enough of life to know that true worth 
belongs to no particular station of life, and in 
searching for a companion who should share 
with me the joys and trials of life, I must find a 
soul pure and elevated, a heart true and faithful, 
and a disposition kind and forbearing. I have 
found it all in you, for 1 have watched you well. 
Now will you come and live with me, and be my ~ 
own true and lawful wife ?” 

Anne would have sank down senseless had not 
the teacher supported her, for the strange words 
she had heard, with their startling import, sent 
such a thrill to her heart that its motion was, for 
the while, stopped. But she soon revived, and 
Olga repeated his question. It was sometime 
before she atiswered, and when she did, she bade 
him to do what he liked in honor and truth. 

On the next day a rich old merchant came 
from Veluga to visit the school. He was a kind, . 
benevolent-looking old gentleman, and Olga in- 
troduced him as his father. The visitor called 
Anne up, and examined her carefully ; and then 
he called up others; but none of the rest did he 
examine ashe had Anne. That evening the teach- 
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er smiled, as he walked a short distance by the 
maiden’s side, and he told her that his father 
had granted his request. 

Olga sought old Faudof’s cot that very night, 
and when he had told his wish in plain language, 
the poor peasant wept with joy. In the fulness 
of his gratitude, he caught the youth’s hand and 
sank down upon his knees. 

“God bless you, sir!” he ejaculated. “O, she 
is mine only child, and she will be free! Her 
children will be free,—and so shall my descend- 
ants on earth not weep that I gave their mother 
to life from my loins !” 

And yet Olga wished not to buy his own wife. 
He bade Faudof go and ask of Soltikof his price 
for Anne. The old peasant did so, and the mas- 
ter wondered much at the servant’s question. 

“ Why do you ask me that ?” he said. 

“Because I hope to see my daughter free.” 

“ And have you the money to buy her ?” 

“T hope I can raise it.” 

The avaricious man pondered for a while, and 
he suspected near the truth ; and he named ten 
thousand roubles as his price. Faudof returned 
in despair, for he feared the youth would not 
pay so exorbitant a sum. But he was mistaken. 
On the very next day Olga brought eleven hun- 
dred gold imperials, which was considerable 
more than the sum demanded. 

“Here,” he said, as he handed it to the old 
man, “this is yours. Go, now, and buy your 
daughter, and you shall give her to me free.” 

Faudof knew how delicate was the feeling 
which prompted this gift, and he wept anew 

Soltikof was in his dwelling when his serf, 
Faudof, came with a bag of gold. The master 
took it, and poured it out upon the table, and 
his eyes sparkled admiringly as he saw the bright 

pieces. 

“Ts this all yours, Faudof ?” 

“Yes, my master. You may count out the 
ten thousand roubles, and let me have the rest.” 

“Never mind the counting. I'll keep the 
whole.” 

“ But there are more—” 

“T'll keep it safe for thee, Fandof.” 

“Then give me a receipt. Give me some bond 
for my child,” uttered the old man, not daring 
to dispute about the money. 

“In time I will. Go to your cot now, and I 
will confer with Anne. Go!” 

Bat—” 

The master raised his staff, and the old peas- 
ant went away. 

The sordid wretch now resolved that he would 
keep both the maiden and the money, for they 
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both were his ; and on the next day he went to 
seek Anne, but she had gone to school. He had 
learned that ’twas Olga who wanted her, and he 
feared the youth would take her away; so he 
hastened off to the school house to bring her 
home, for he meant to keep her for himself! — 

Just as the school master came in sight of the 
school-house, he saw Faudof entering, and be- 
fore he could get there, the peasant had told 
Olga all that had happened. But Soltikoff came 
boldly in, nevertheless, and ordered Anne to ac- 
company him home. 

“But, sir,” said Olga, “ her father has bought 
her of you.” 

“ Her father has had no money to buy her, 
sir,” returned the master. 

“ He did, for I gave it to him, and I know he 
gave it to you.” 

“ You forget, young sir,” retorted the wretch, 
with a demoniac look, “ that all Faudoff’s earn- 
ings belong to me. If he earns money more 
than he needs to support life, it is mine, and I 
have it safe. I do not think you will deny that 
Anne is mine !” 

Olga saw that his money was lost, for Soltikof 
spoke the truth. But before he could make any 
reply, some one knocked at the door, and ina 
moment more, two strangers entered the school- 
room. The one in advance was a tall, power- 
fully built man, in the vigor of life, and with a 
modest, frank bearing. He wore a long pelisse 
of fine fur, fastened about the waist by a girdle 
of silk, and his boots and bonnet were of the 
same kind of fur. His companion was dressed 
in the same manner. 

“T have come,” said the stranger, “only to 
see how your school appeared, for I feel a deep 
interest in education. I suppose you admit vis- 
itors.” 

“Of course,” returned Olga, striving to check 
his wild emotions, which had been called up by 
the scene just opened. 

Poor Anne had striven to control her feelings 
when the strangers entered, but she could not. 
The hot tears would burst forth, and her sobs 
were low and deep. The stranger—he who had 
entered first—noticed this ; and he noticed other 
things, too. He could not but see Faudoff’s ag- 
ony, and the young tutor’s distress. And in a 
polite, careful manner, he asked what it all 
meant. 

“T’ll tell you, sir,” answered Olga, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘ This weeping maiden is 
this old man’s child ; and they are serfs of John 
Soltikof, whom you see before you. This old 
man asked his master for what price he would 
sell Anne’s freedom, and the master told him ten 
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thousand roubles. I gave Fandof eleven hun- 
dred double imperials, meaning that he should 
have a hundred of them for himself, and that 
with the rest he should buy his child. He ac- 
cordingly carried the whole sum to his master, 
and asked him to count out the sum required for 
his child, and return the rest. But Soltikof 
‘Kept all the money, and now swears that he will 
keep the maiden.” 

“ A most strange case, truly,” said the stran- 
ger; “but I suppose the master thinks the law 
is on his side.” 

“ Of course itis,” responded Soltikoff, quickly. 

“ And yet,” added the other, “I should hardly 
think your course an honorable one.” 

“ How, sir! Do you dare to call my honor 
in question ?” cried the master, in a rage. 

“Do not getangry,” said the stranger, with 
something like a smile upon his lips, but yet 
such a smile as few liked to see, who knew its 
import. “ You received eleven thousand roubles 
from your serf 

“ I did not count it.” 

“ But ’twas a large sum in gold?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you had told him that he should have 
his child for ten thousand ¢” 

“No, sir! I merely told him that was my 
price.” 

“Ah! a very nice difference, I must confess. 
But,” continued the stranger, turning to the 
teacher, “‘ why did you not buy the girl yourself ¢ 
All this difficulty would have been avoided, 
then.” 

“T will tell you, sir,” frankly replied Olga, 
moved to the confession by a strange confidence 
he felt in his unknown visitor. “I meant to 
make the noble girl my wife, and I chose to re- 
lieve her from her father’s hands.” 

“That is laudable, at any rate. But have 
you a father ?” 

“ Yes, sir; and he came here to see the maiden, 
and he was so well pleased with her that he 
placed the money in my hands at once. She 
is 

“Enough!” interrupted Soltikof. “The 
maiden will go back with me, and when she is 
gone, you, sir,”—to the visitor—‘can examine 
the school wo your heart’s content.” 

The stranger raised the heavy staff he carried, 
aod with a quick blow, he felled the sordid 
wretch to the floor. His dark eyes flashed fire, 
and his whole face was for a moment black with 
intense passion. But in the next moment he 
was cali. 

“ Young man,” he said, turning to the teach- 
er, “T admire your frankness, and I honor you 
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for the noble choice you have made for a wife. 
She is yours, sir, and I only hope that you will 
ever honor and respect her, for, be assured that 
the love and honor bestowed upon a faithful 
wife, will be returned to you in peace and joy 
ten fold.” 

At this juncture, while the scholars, the teach- 
er, and the old peasant were lost in astonish- 
ment, Soltikof arose to his feet. 

“ Now, dog!” uttered the stranger, turning to- 
wards him, “you shall retain ten thousand 
roubles, and one thousand you shall give back to 
this old man, together with his freedom. I shall 
pass this way in three days from this, and if you 
have neglected to do my bidding, then you shall 
suffer.” 

“ Tell me, sir, who you are,” tremblingly ut- 
tered Olga, while Soltikof fell back. 

“ Only Nicholas Paulowitsch,” returned the 
man, with a smile. 

“Tue Emperor!” cried Olga, sinking upon 
his knees. 

“The Emperor!” gasped Soltikof, turning 
pale as death, while his knees refused to support 
him. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Nicholas, looking the 
wretch in the face. “ And you have heard my 
orders. I shall sce you on the third day from 
this.” 

Thus speaking, the Emperor turned and left 
the school-room, but before he closed the door 
behind him, he turned towards the young teach- 
er, and said : 

“I will visit your school when I return.” 

He was not fond of such scenes afver the cli- 
max had passed, so he got away as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Shortly afterwards, Soltikoff crawled away 
from the school like a whipped cur, and on the 
next day both Faudof and his daughter received 
their freedom. At the appointed time, Nicholas 
returned and examined the school, and when he 
learned that Olga had kept it only out of love 
for the task, he praised him highly. But the 
czar did not visit the master, as he had promised. 
He found that his orders had been complied 
with, and he only sent an officer to demand of 
Soltikof the ten thousand roubles which he had 
received for the girl. He took them from him, 
as punishment for the base crime he would have 
committed, and bestowed them upon Anne for a 
dowry. All this was done while Nicholas was 
in the school, and when the officer had returned 
with the money, and the same had been passed 
over to Anne, he left to visit other schools in the 
circle. 
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came with the Emperor’s order that he could 
seek such redress at law as he saw fit; but he 
knew full well that Nicholas was at the head of 
all law, and he wisely hid his shame in his 
silence. 

And Olga and Anne became man and wife, 
while the kind and grateful old peasant came to 
spend the evening of his life with them. The 
older Olga grows, the more does he love the 
gentle being who has become his partner of life ; 
and they both, with their growing children, judge 
of Nicholas only by the bright spots in his char- 
acter. 
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A LUXURIOUS AUTHOR, 

In this broiling month of July, I use every 
method in my power to guard against the heat : 
four servants constantly fan my apartments— 
they raise wind enough to make a yey 
sea. My wine is plunged in snow and ice till 
the moment I drink it; 1 pass half my time in 
the cold bath, and divide the other half between 
@n orange grove, cooled by a refreshing foun- 
tain, and my sofa; 1 do not venture to cross the 
street but in a coach. Other people are content 
with smelling flowers, I have hit on the method 
of eating and drinking them ; I protest that my 
chamber smells stronger of perfume than Ara- 
bia Felix ; and I am so Javish of rose-water and 
essence of jessamine that 1 actually swim in it. 
While my neighbors, at this sultry season, are 
overloading their stomachs with solid food, I 
subsist almost entirely on birds fed with sugar ; 
these, with jellies and fruit, are the whole of my 
diet. My house is neither so elegant nor so 
pot as Fontainebleau ; but it has a charming 
w behind it, which the solitary ray cannot 

trate, and is admirably calculated for an in- 
valid with weak eyes, or to make an ordinary 
woman tolerably handsome. The trees, covered 
with foliage to their very roots, are crowded 
with turtle-doves and pheasants; wherever I 
walk I tread on tulips and anemones, which I 
have ordered my gardener to plant among the 
other flowers, to prove that the French stran- 
do not suffer by a comparison with their 

ian friends.—Bal 


zac. 


HORRORS OF WAR. 

What a fearfal glimpse of the horrors of war 
do we get in this brief description of night in a 
Balaclava hospital: “A singular feature is the 
extent to which the patients rave. During the 
day little of this is heard, but when all is silent, 
and sleep has settled down upon the occupants 
of each ward and corridor, then rise at intervals 
upon the ear sounds which go straight to the 
heart of the listener. Now it is a wasted skele- 
ton of a man who fancies himself in the trenches 
or on the blood-stained ridges of Inkermann val- 
ley, contending for dear lite and the honor of his 
country. That ceases, and through the stillness 
comes the heavy moaning of another sufferer, at 
grips with death. By and-by a patient in deep 
consumption has a fit of coughing; and thus 
through the hours the ear is arrested by 

expressions of suffering, which, heard in these 
~ huge , have an awful ce.” 


FINALE TO A COURTSHIP. 


FINALE TO A COURTSHIP. 


“Flora—ah ! dearest Flora—I am come—to 
a you can decide my fate—I am come, my 

“I see you, Malcolm, perfectly. You are 
me, you tell me ; interesting intelligence, cer- 


tainly.” 

Flora, I come to—to—” 

“Tp offer me your heart and hand, I sup- 

Yes.” 

“Well, do it like a man, if you can, and not 
like a monkey !” 

“ Plague take your self-possession,” exclaimed 
I, suddenly starting from my knee, upon which 
T had fallen in an attitude that might have won 
the approval of Madame de Maillard Fraser ; 
“ you make me ashamed of myself.” 

“ Proceed, sir.” 

“ You like brevity, it would seem ?” 

“Yes,” said Flora. 

“ Then—will you marry me ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

* Will you give me a kiss ?” 

“ You may take it.” 

I took the proffered kiss. 

“ Now, this is going to work rationally,” said 
Flora; “when a thing is to be said, why may it 
not be said in two seconds, instead of stuttering 
and stammering two hours about it? O, how 
cordially do I hate all naiserie,”’ exclaimed the 
ee clapping her hands energetically. 


“ Well, then,” said I, “ humbug apart, 
day shall we fix for our marriage ?”—New York 
Dutchman. 
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THE LAWYER'S RUSE. 


This story is related of a lawyer, who has 
since attained eminence in his profession. A 
case in which he was engaged as counsel for the 
defendant came on a certain day. As he was 
insufficiently prepared, he was anxious to have 
the case postponed for a few days, that he might 
have further time for his purpose. Unfortunately, 
there was a great press of business, and he knew 
that his motion would be over-ruled, unless some 
extraordinary reason was alleged. Under these 
circumstances, he bethought himself of an ex- 

dient. Rising, with his handkerchief to his 
‘ace, he addressed the judge in accents of emotion : 

“ May it please your honor, I have just been 
informed that my mother is at the point of 
death. My emotions are too great for me to 
proceed in this case. I move that it be post- 
poned until day after to-morrow.” 

This request would have been granted by the 
court, whose sympathies were strongly excited 
in his behalf, but at this moment, to the discom- 
fiture of the lawyer and the amusement of the 
audience, the shrill voice of his mother was heard 
issuing from the gallery: 

¥ Tebabod ! Ichabod ! how often have I whi 
ped you for lying !”—TZvranscript. 


» 


“?Tis strange,” muttered a man, as he 
staggered home from a supper party, “ how evil 


communications corrupt manners. I’ve 
been surrounded by tumblers all the evening, 
and now I’m a tumbler myself.” 


| 


- CURING A JOKER. 


LOVE. 


The human heart—it is a fearfal thing, 

And we must touch it tenderly. If you 

Have friends who are true and tried, and you would cling 
To them forever, remember that they, too, 

Have hearts. The storm sweeps swiftly o’er the flower— 
Tis stronger when the sunbeam comes again, 

And for the drooping ea: a brighter hoar. 


- TAfe should not be all joy and smiles, for then 


We should not know the contrasts of our being, 
We should not know the depth of human hearts. 
We know of Jove by hate; and ’tis by eecing 
Sorrow, laughter-loving joy imparts 

A emile and dimple to the cheek, when wild 
Exultant pleasures move us as the child. 


CURING A JOKER. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Nora thousand miles from where I live dwelt 
a man named Sam Peabody—or at least, so I 
shall call him—for he is a good man now, and 
might not like to have the evil deeds of his 
youth made known among strangers. Sam was 
an inveterate joker—what is denominated a 
“practical joker,” and though he never meant 
any real harm, yet he often caused mach mischief 
by his pranks. On one occasion, when he had 
gone out at night enveloped in a white sheet to 
frighten some girls, he started to the roadside at 
the approach of a chaise, and frightened the 
horse so that the chaise was smashed up, and 
one of the occupants severely injured. 

Sam had been talked with, and argued with, 
but to no purpose. He could not be made to 
see the wickedaess of his pranks. Sometimes 
he would fasten lines across the sidewalk and 
thus trip up pedestrians ; he would ring folks up 
in the night, and ask them if they had plenty of 
bedding. Once he called the doctor out at mid- 
night to come and attend a man who had very 
bad fits. The good old doctor arose and follow- 
ed Sam till they came to Adam Snip’s little 
domicil, and here the joker called up the little 
bow-legged tailor, and the moment Snip poked 
his head out at the window, Sam cried: ‘ There, 
doctor, isa man who makes the worst jits you 
eversaw !”” and with this he ran away and left 
the doctor and tailor to settle the matter. This 
was serious business in one sense, but it set the 
whole town in a laugh, and Sam was delighted. 

Bat Sam’s last practical joke was near at 
hand. At the edge of the village lived a man 
named Jerry Smith. He was a stone worker by 
trade, and as strong as an ox, One evening 
Jerry’s wife had been to see a neighbor, and in 
returning she had to pass over a place where 
the road was built along upon a sort of morass, 
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with willow trees upon each side. When she 
entered her house she was pale and trembling, 
and sank into a chair almost out of breath. 

“ What's the matter?” asked her husband. 

T’ve been frightened,” gasped the woman, as 
soon as she could command her speech. 

“But how? Where?” 

“ Out by the willow trees. An ox, with great 
horns and fiery eyes, came out at us walking on 
his hind legs!” 

“ By thunder, it’s Sam Peabody!” exclaimed 
Jerry. “ He killed an ox this morning.” 

“T knew it was Sum as soon as I had time to 
think,” returned the wife, “for his voice was 
plain; but I was so frightened at first that I 
liked to have fainted.” 

Jerry was angry. It did not suit his fancy to 
see a defenceless woman thus treated. He took 
his hat at once and went over to a small house 
on the opposite side of the street where lived his 
partner in business, another stout, iron-corded 
man, named George Tyler. 

“ Look here, Tyler,” cried Jerry. “ Sam Pea- 
body is out in the willows, rigged up in his ox- 
skin, frightening poor women. Come with me, 
and we’ll punish him.” 

Tyler hesitated not a moment, but taking his 
hat he followed Jerry over to the other house. 
In the first place Jerry took a fireboard, and 
with some marking paint he painted out a flam- 
ing placard, with letters large and distinct. 
Then he got some of his wifw’s dresses, and bade 
Tyler put one of them on. “ For,” said he, “ if 
he sees two men coming he may run.” 

The dresses were thrown on aftera fashion 
and pinned to the other clothing, and then the 
men donned each one a bonnet. They then 
procured a lot of stout cord, and taking the fire- 
board they sallied forth. As they approached - 
the willows, they began to giggle and twitter in 
squeaking tones, and ere long the fearful non- 
descript made its appearance. With a low, deep 
bellowing it walked into the read, and stood 
directly in front of the two pedestrains. 

00-00!” bellowed Sam. 

“Mercy!” screamed Jerry. 

“Ah-oua-00-00 !” 

“Save me!” squeaked Tyler. 

The ox-hide approached another step, and 
Jerry leaped forward and seized it, and on the 
next moment Tyler was by his side. 

“Now, Mr. Peabody, I reckon you're safe,” 
uttered Jerry, giving him a grip like a vice. 

“Don’t—don’t!” cried Sam. 

“Don’t what ?” 

“Don’t hurt me !” 

“ We wont hurt you if you keep quict, but if 
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you make any resistance you'll run the risk of 
getting your head broken.” 

Sam knew that it was Jerry Smith’s wife 
whom he had frightened, and he knew that Jerry 
could handle him as a child. He begged and 
prayed, but to no purpose. The two stone-cut- 
ters backed up against.one of the willows, and 
then proceeded to bind him to the trunk of the 
tree. They lashed his hands behind him, then 
lashed his ankles together, and then they bound 
him to the tree at the shoulders, waist, knees, 
and fect, and they did it securely, too. After 
this they took the fire-board and placed i against 
the tree above his head, securing it by nails 
which they had brought for that purpose. 

“* Mercy !” shrieked Sam, “ you aren’ta goin’ 
to leave me here ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Jerry, ‘“ Youhave had 
your share of joking long enough, and now we'll 
have ours. I would rather had you tie my wife 
as you are tied than tohave had her frightened 
as you came near frightening her. Mind you, 
Sam, we only mean this for a joke.” 

And with this, the two men went away, taking 
no heed of the joker’s cries and protestations. 
But they did not go far away until they were 
sure there would be no more passing on that 
road for the night. 

On the following morning, Jerry set the news 
a going of Sam’s present situation, and in half 
an hour after sunrise, a hundred people were col- 
lected around the willow tree. There stood Sam 
just as he had been left the night before, shaking 
and shivering with cold. The ox-skin had been 
fixed soas to fit him nicely, and he did really 
look like an ox fastened up there. He had sew- 
ed up the hide so that his legs and arms fitted 
into the skin of the ox’s legs, and his own head 
was where the original caput had been, while the 
horns arose majestically above the whole. Just 
above him appeared the broad fire-board, and it 
bore the following announcement, in characters 
which could be read with ease even at a great 
distance : 

“This is Sum Peabody, the great joker. And 
this is one of his own jokes in which he got trapped 
himself.” 

Jerry took down the board and let Sam read 
it, and then put it up again. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Vot a joke,” cried one. 

“He came out here in that rig, to frighten 
poor women!” said Tyler. 

“ Sam, how’s beef?’ 

“Tsay, Sam, can’t you give us a horn ?” 

“ What a long tail!” 

“ Who ever seed a hox vear boots afore ?” 

These, and like exclamations issued from the 
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crowd, and all the while poor Sam was begging 
for some one to come and take him down. 

“In the name of mercy,” he groaned, “ wont 
somebody let me go?” 

“ Can’t think of it yet,” returned Jerry Smith. 
“ Your joke is too good to be lost. You must 
have taken a good deal of pains to make that 
dress fit so nicely, and I should think you'd want 
folks to see it.” 

“ By jingo,” screamed little Adam Snip, going 
close up to the victim, “you have a worse (jit 
now than I everhad! Shan’t I send for the 
doctor ?” 

At this the crowd laughed uproarously. They 
would have had pity for any one else in town, 
to have seen him in such a situation, but for 
Sam they had none, for they knew that for years 
he had been annoying all whom he could; and 
now, since he was caught io a trap of his own 
setting, they thought it best to punish him. At 
nine o’clock nearly all the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage were out there, and by this time Sam began 
tocry. Even Jerry was touched namyal and going 
up to the victim, he said: 

“Now, Sam, I’ll let you down on one condi- 
tion: Promise that you'll never attempt to per- 
petrate a practical joke again ?” 

“T never will.” 

“Of any kind or description. You'll never 
annoy a human being again, if you can help it ?” 

“ Never—never. I never will, 60 help me 
God!” 

So Jerry untied the cords, and in a few mo- 
menfs Sam was free. He was too stiff to run, 
and for a while he could walk but with difficulty. 
But Jerry gave him his arm and helped him to 
his own house, and there let him remain uatil the 
crowd had dispersed. 

Towards noon Sam went home, and for over 
a month he stuck closely to his shop, never ap- 
pearing in the street save when absolute ne- 
cessity required it. He kept his promise faith- 
fully, for to this day he has not attempted to per- 
petrate another of his practical jokes. And peo- 
ple love him now, for he is one of the jolliest 
old men in the country, and his presence is sure 
to dispel anything like the sulks or blu@. And 
among all his stories, there is not one over 
which he laughs more merrily than over the 
one wherein is contained an account of that prac- 
tical joke which was so summarily turned back 
upon himself. 


It often happens that the best persons ina 
community are most virulently assailed by 
scribblers, as boys will throw stones at the best 
apples on ihe wees. 
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HOME. 


BY SARAH KINCAID. 


, Home! tis the spot to which our spirit turns, 
No matter where we are, or how appears 
The seene through which we move when gay and bright, 
As well as when our path is “‘ traced in tears.” 


No sunny clime with all its charms can e’er 
Win our heart's love from our dear native home ; 
Wild were the hills, and lonely were the glens, 
Where, in our childhood’s years, we loved to roam. 


"Neath the clear skies, in thie fair southern land, 
Where nature e’er appears in mildest guise, 

We pine for home—home near the mountain stream, 
Where the wild flowers grow on the precipice. 


The zephyrs lightly play, the rivers flow 
So slowly, placidly on to the sea— 

But 0, to be again where the free winds 
And rushing waters make wild melody. 


* The balmy fragrance of the southern air 
Throws a soft languor o’er the south’s sweet child— 
Unlike the bounding life and joyous glee 
Found in the native of the northern wild. 


We'll seek the hills once more—perhaps again 
May come the spirit of our childhood’s day. 


Farewell, ye fuiry scenes, ye pensive shades, 
Where fountains murmur, and soft zephyrs play! 


THE ROBBER BARON, 


BY PHILIP LEE, JR. 


THERE was not a maiden in all Calabria 
fairer than the beauteous daughter of old Herr 
Von Arnheim. For, being brought up from in- 
fancy in the free air of the forest, she possessed 
all those natural graces which are so fascinating 
when unrestrained by the formalities of fashion. 
Her father was a tenant on the manor lands of 
the young baron, Lord Eldred de Gottingen. 
The fair Lizetta possessed a buoyant spirit, 
which threw a gleam of happy joyousness 
around her father’s humble cottage. She had 
never known a mother’s maternal love, for she 
had died when her daughter was but a few days 
old, leaving her babe in the care of her husband. 
Thoygh he was a rugged mountaineer, yet he 
possessed a father’s feelings, and he loved his 
daughter tenderly. And no wish of hers re- 
mained ungratified which came within the scope 
of his humble means. Hitherto her life had 
been one unobstructed stream of happiness; and 
her love for young Lorando Ruric was soon to 
be consummated in marriage. But she was 
loved by the Lord Eldred, who had seen her 
one day in the forest, in one of his hunting ex- 
cutsions, and from that day he resolved to win 
her, by fair means or foul. With the intention 
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of winning her regard, he had often contrived to 
meet her during her rambles in the forest; for 
she had an inquiring mind after knowledge, and 
enthusiastically appreciated the beauties and 
sublimities of nature spread out everywhere be- 
fore her view. When they had met, she had al- 
ways repulsed his address courteously yet firm- 
ly. During one of these rambles she was dis- 
turbed in her contemplation of the majestic 
grandeur of the scenery around her by a figure 
which emerged from among the trees and con- 
fronted her. One glance sufficed to show her 
the fofn of Lord Eldred. She would have fled 
homeward, but he laid one hand on her arm and 
held her fast. 

“ Ah, my pretty bird, have I got you at last, 
though much you have tried to elude my vigi- 
lance. I now desire to know my fate from your 
fair lips.” 

“ Unhand me, sir!” cried the maiden, at the 
same time struggling vehemently to free herself 
from his grasp. “By what right do you treat 
an unprotected maiden in this manner ?” 

“ By what right? Ho, my pretty one, by the 
right any one would another when their love is 
repulsed. But I have the happy announcement 
to make, that you are to become my wife.” 

“Me your wife!” cried the maiden, looking 
at him in alarm. “You dare not do it. Un- 
hand me, sir, or I will cry for help.” 

“Your cries here will be of no avail. The 
forest will only return the echoes of your voice, 
in mockery to your appeals for help. And as to 
your becoming my wife, we will see what effect 
a confinement in the lowest dungeons of my cas- 
tle will have on your decision. And you need 
not think that Lorando Ruric will come to your 
rescue, for he but yesterday fell on the battle- 
field.” 

Having given this consoling information, he 
placed a bugle to his lips and blew a long, shrill 
blast. This was quickly answered at a distance 
in a similar manner ; and in a short time a party 
of armed retainers issued from the mazes of the 
forest and stood in waiting for the commands of 
their chief. 

“ Here, Beppo,” cried Lord Eldred, address- 
ing one who looked as if he commanded the par- 
ty by his air of authority, and withal a villanous 
looking personage, “‘take this refractory bird to 
the castle, and put her in the lowest dungeon of 
the prison, and have her strictly guarded until I 
order otherwise.” 

“ Ah, ah. I'll do it with a right good will,” 
answered the worthy personage mentioned above. 
“ And if she escapes, my head may answer for 
the consequences.” 
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“Never mind your head,” said the baron, 
‘for I guess it’s of no consequence ; but do as I 
bid you.” 

The band then, at a sign from Beppo, seized 
Lizetta, and, in spite of her shricks and entrea- 
ties, bound and gagged her, and then moved si- 
lently off towards the castle. 

From the incidents already recorded, the 
reader will probably conclude that the character 
of Lord Eldred was not wholly unstained by 
those vices which were so prevalent in the times 
of which we write. And in such surmises he 
will be correct, For, from his earliest bofhood, 
he had followed unrestrained the bent of his own 
inclinations, unchecked by the dictates of reason 
or prudence ; consequently, he grew up with an 
obstinate or headstrong will. Therefore, in his 
love for Lizetta, he was not to be foiled by her 
refusal, even if he had to resort to stringent, if 
not more dishonorable, means. 

But to return to the maiden. When the cav- 
alcade arrived at the castle gate, at the sound of 
the horn the portcullis was lowered, and the 
whole party was soon within the castle yard. A 
few minutes only elapsed, and then she was con- 
ducted to a low, damp dungeon, in the left wing 
of the castle, where she was left to her own re- 
flections, and they were not of the most comfort- 
able nature, as she pondered over her future 
prospects. She was now in the power of a man 

, Whom she loathed as the reptiles which crawl 
upon the earth. But she resolved to die rather 
than submit to any of his propositions. And 
then the death of her lover. Could she believe 
it? and yet it was probable, for the war had 
lately become more sanguinary in its character 
than at first. She also thought of her father, 
how, if he knew of her retreat, he would fly to 
her rescue, or die in the attempt. But, alas! no 
one friendly to her knew of her retreat. She 
was surrounded by the retainers of Lord Eldred, 
who were ready to execute his commands, no 
matter what they might be. 

A person now came in with some refreshment, 
and informed her that the baron would visit her 
on the morrow. She made no reply, but only 
gave the attendant adespairing look. Thedoor 
then closed, the key grated harshly in the lock, 
and she was once more left alone. 

Slowly the heurs wore on, and not a sound 
broke the stillness save the measured tread of 
the sentinel, as he paced up and down the dull 
corridor. But at last the castle clock tolled the 
hour.of one. The moon had risen in unclonded 
splendor. The tread of the sentinel had died 
away, sleep having obtained the predominance 
over vigilance; and universal stillness reigned 
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throughout that vast pile. Lizetta still sat in 
the same position she had assumed on her first 
entering the cell, with her eyes fixed despairing- 
ly on the walls of her prison-house. Suddenly 
a ray of light entered a crevice in the wall, and 
fell on the floor at her feet. She started up, and 
gazed through the interstice. As she gazed a 
sudden idea seemed to strike her, and so over- 
come was she with the suddenness of the 
thought, that she sank down on the floor and 
covered her face with her hands. She remained 
in that position for some minutes, and when she 
at last arose to her feet, she was calm and her 
face wore a look of fixed determination to effect 
a purpose which had so suddenly crossed her 
mind. It was no less than a hope of effecting 
her escape which had animated her to action. 
That part of the castle in which the cell was sit- 
uated was in a great state of dilapidation, and 
as Lizetta approached the wall through which 
the light entered; she with joy beheld a great 
part of it ready to crumble down at the slightest 
touch. She listened awhile, but no sound 
broke the solemn stillness which prevailed. She 
then cautiously approached the tottering mass, 
and gave it a slight push, when a portion fell 
with a noise that reverberated through the dim 
corridors with fearful distinctness. However, 
the noise did not appear to have disturbed any 
one, so she proceeded, but with great caution, as 
there were obstacles still to. be encountered 
which seemed almost insurmountable; but, by 
dint of great perseverence, she got over the wall. 
But even now her prospect of escape seemed 
hopeless, for, though she was now in the open 
air, the way was thickly strewed with broken 
columns and large stones, while the thorns and 
briers grew in rank profusion around. But de- 
lay was dangerous; for the noise of the falling 
wall had waked the drowsy sentinel, who, after 
listening for some moments, concluded to enter 
the cell to see what was the matter. But he 
opened his eyes with astonishment, when he per- 
ceived that the bird had flown. 

But to return again to the fair prisoner. After 
emerging from the wall, she hurried on as fast 
as difficulties would permit. For the castle was 
now thoroughly aroused; lights were flashing 
on the walls, the culverin was belching forth its 
hoarse notes, and the castle bell sent forth its 
deep-toned notes of alarm. Lizetta had now en- 
tered the forest shades, and soon after entering, 
she suddenly came to an opening in which the 
moonbeams shone with the softest radiance, 

And here, to give the reader a better idea of 
the locality, we will briefly describe it. It was 
the ruins of one of those large castles which the 
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barons erected during the prevalence of the feu- 
dal system, and behind whose frowning battle- 
ments they had sometimes even opposed the 
power of their sovereign. The owner of this 
once impregnable caetle had fought and died in 
the Holy Land during the Crusades. From 
that time the castle had sunk into ruins, and, 
among the peasantry around it, had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted. And many were the 
stories told of dark forms having been seen mov- 
ing up its dark corridors, and shrieks and groans 
being heard from its walls. But, perhaps, the 
beaming of the moon from under a cloud, or the 
wind howling through its dim aisles, might have 
offered a solution of its mysterious character. 
But the superstitions of that age were deeply 
rooted, and no explanation would have been ac- 
cepted, as the marvellous was loved for its very 
fearfalness. There were, however, a few, who, 
being more intelligent, were not so superstitious 
as the mass. And among them was our hero- 
ine, who approached the ruins without any fear, 
though she could not restrain a feeling of awe, 
as she contemplated the majestic grandeur of a 
sight so imposing, gilded. as it was with the 
moonbeams lighting, up its old gray columns 
and crumbling terraces with a flood of soft light. 
But the danger behind her was increasing. She 
could hear the clear notes of the bugle ringing 
out on the clear night air. She could. hear the 
portcullis come down with a crash, and the clat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs thundering over the stone 
pavement, as they dashed out in pursuit of the 
fugitive. All these came with fearful distinct- 
ness to her ears. How was she to evade pur- 
suit? The night air blew with biting keenness, 
and she had endured hardships in effecting her 
escape which her frame would have sunk under 
on ordinary occasions. Besides, she knew not 
in what part of the forest she was, for, though 
she had often heard of the old haunted castle, 
she knew not its exact location. 

She was just on the point of giving up in de- 
spair, when she saw a figure moving among the 
ruins, and which riveted her attention, for it was 
coming directly towards her. But, as it came 
forward, a sudden tremor came over her, for she 
recognized the form of her lover. The thought 
flashed quickly through her mind: could he 
have risen from the grave? For. she did not 
suspect that Lord Eldred had deceived her. The 
hardships of the night, combined with the emo- 
tions she now felt, were too much for her weak- 
ened frame; she sunk into a swoon. 

. When she came to a consciousness of her situ- 
ation, she was held in the arms of her lover, who 
appeared to be bona fide flesh and blood, and he 
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was gazing down intently on her face with anx- 
ious solicitade. 

“O, dear Lorando !” she exclaimed, “ this is 
a happy, happy moment ; for I have been perse- 
cuted since your absence until I was weary of 
life. O, how glad I am you have returned !” 

And the maiden wept from very happiness. 

“But, my dear Lizetta,” said her lover, 
“how, in the name of all that’s wonderful, did 
you come in this situation ?” 

“ Why, the Baron Eldred sought to force me 
to become his wife, and I but a short time since 
escaped from his dungeon. But were you not 
severely wounded on the battle-field, for the 
baron told me that you were killed ?” 

“Did he tell you that? Ha! ha! the per- 
fidious wretch! But be not alarmed for my 
safety, for I received only a slight wound on the 
arm.” 

“O, let us fly from hence !”’ cried the maiden, 
as the trampling of horses’ feet were heard not 
far off. “For the minions of the baron are al- 
ready on my track.” 

“Then, by the holy cross,” exclaimed the 
youth, energetically, “I will meet him, and cha# 
tise him for his insolence.” 

Saying this, the young officer (for he had re- 
ceived a high post in the army about two weeks 
previous) placed a small hand-trumpet to his 
lips, and blew a low but shrill note. 

In a moment, as if by magic, a large number 
of soldiers, in the imperial uniform, came out 
from behind the old ivy-covered pillars, and ap- 
proached them. 

“ Be not surprised,” said the youth, as he no- 
ticed the bewildered look of the maiden, “ for I 
have lately recefved an appointment in the 
army. And I was sent to these old ruins to- 
night, with my regiment, to surprise a band of 
banditti, who are supposed to have their rendez- 
vous within its old walls. And I have obtained 
indubitable evidence of the Baron Lord Eldred 
de Gottingen being the leader of this terrible 
band, which has so long infested this forest, and 
been a terror to travellers in these parts.” 

He then conducted the maiden within the 
shade of a large pillar, at some distance off, 
where she would be safe from harm during the 
expected conflict. He then returned to his men, 
in order to place them in an advantageous posi- 
tion for the approaching combat, which he did 
by dividing them in two parties, and placing 
one on either side of the road. 

Hardly had the preparations been hastily exe- 
cuted, when the party appeared in sight, at a 
short distance off, coming at a moderate pace; 
for the broken columns and walls, together with 
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the brambles and thorns which grew thickly 
about, presented a strong impediment to their 
faster progression. As they proceeded, every 
hedge and projecting column was searched. 
But when they caught sight of the soldiers, 
drawn up in such formidable array to receive 
them, they all drew rein, as if by common con- 
sent. The baron, who rode in front, turned pale 
with a guilty consciousness that his schemes, 
whatever they may have been, were discovered. 
But his confusion was but momentary, for, turn- 
ing to his men, he gave a few orders in a low 
tone; when the whole party wheeled around, 
and started off from the place. 

But this was only a feint of the baron’s to di- 
vert the attention of his antagonists, so as to set 
them in pursuit, and then suddenly charge on 
them. But in this he was disappointed, for they 
remained unmoved, no doubt suspecting his de- 
sign. Seeing the scheme frustrated, they 
wheeled around, and charged with terrific force. 
But the disciplined soldiers received them with 
undaunted bravery, and many a horse, bounding 

jderless away, testified to their prowess. 

For an hour the fearful drama lasted, and 
when at last the retainers of the baron, or, more 
properly, the robbers, were subdued, the sun had 
arose, throwing its beams over the scene of com- 
bat. Those who were not killed were securely 
bound. Among the latter was the baron, who 
was not taken without a stout resistance, and 
many imprecations against the leader of his cap- 
tors. But they were of no avail; so the whole 
party started off with their prisoners towards the 
city, where their quarters were. 

i was mounted on one_of the horses, for 
her lover resolved to take her to the city with 
him, the more effectually to protect her from 
danger, her father’s house being a long distance 
off in the opposite direction. 

The trial of the baron and his men was soon 
in progression, when overwhelming evidence ap- 
peared, showing that he had been the leader of 
a band of robbers for several years. He was, 
consequently, sentenced to death, and a day was 
appointed for his execution. Previous to his 
execution, he made an attempt to escape, but 
was foiled in his design. Soon after, the rem- 
nant of his band, comprising those who were not 
in the melee recorded above, formed a desperate 
design of attempting his rescue, even on the 
scaffold. They were a band of reckless, daring 
marauders, whose delight was in danger, and 
they had a desperate purpose to effect. 

The morning appointed for the execution 
dawned, and at an early hour thousands came 
pouring in. The martial tread of the soldiers, 
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the gilded trappings and gay caparisons of the 
steeds, and the waving of casques and plumes, 
gave the scene a feature of strange and thrilling 
interest. Scattered among the groups who sur- 
rounded the scaffold, were a party of men 
dressed in the habiliments of peasants of the in- 
terior, who would hardly have been noticed 
from the mass who surrounded them.’ But a 
keener scrutiny would have seen that they took 
more than a common interest in the scene. As 
the time drew near, they came in a body to the 
foot of the scaffold. Just then the clarions an- 
nounced the approach of the procession. As the 
headsman and prisoner ascended the block, a 
shout burst from the multitude. The peasants 
threw off their outside garments, and disclosed 
a band of ferocious-looking men, armed to the 
teeth, who rushed on the soldiers, and a desper- 
ate conflict ensued. One robber, more gigantic 
than the rest, rushed on the scaffold, and bore 
the robber-baron off in his arms. The robbers 
fought with the bravery of despair, but were all 
killed or wounded toa man. The baron was re- 
captured, and again conveyed to the block. Then 
came the whizzing of the axe through the air, a 
rush of dark blood on the scaffold, and the rob- 
ber-baron was no more. 

Lorando Ruric received the badge of knight- 
hood, and when the war was ended, received a 
reward from the emperor for his services, be- 
sides the honor and esteem of the people. He 
was soon married to his beloved Lizetta, and 
they retired to a spacious mansion on the banks 
of the Lech, where her father lived with them. 
Here, in rural occupations, their lives passed in 
quiet happiness. 


THE CITY OF MYSTERIES, 

Rochester, New York, is now known as the 
“ City of Mysteries.” It was here that, many 
years ago, the plans were matured for the mys- 
terious disappearance of William Morgan, whose 
fate to this day has never been satisfactorily as- 
certained. Out of this Morgan affair, a pelitical 
excitement was evolved that swept like a harri- 
cane all western New York, and prostrated the 
Democratic party of the State. Here, also, was 
first printed the Book of Mormon, by the proph- 
et, Joe Smith, who pretended to have dug the 
en plates from a sand hill, near Palmyra, 
he result of this wonderful imposture is now 
seen in the strange developments in Utah. It 
was in Rochester that the Fox girls brought out 
the mysterious sounds known as the “‘ Rochester 
Knockings.” From this germ sprung the mod- 
ern spiritual system, numbering Judge Edmonds, 
Senator Tallmadge, and other eminent men 
among its votaries. The most recent Rochester 
m was the disappearance of Miss Emma 
oore, in Noyember last, and whose body was re- 
cently found in a mill-race, under circamstances 

which deepen the mystery.— New Yorker. 
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THOUGHTS OF HOME, 
BY J. 0. GARDINER. 


When the sun is fast declining 
O’er the valleys in the west, 

And the peaceful shade of evening 
Calms the troubled soul to rest : 

When the hill-tops and the mouamtains 
Are tinged with brilliant hue, 

And the moon in magic splendor, 
Doth its silent course pursue : 


When the welcome, gentle zephyr 
Cools the heated, feverish brow, 

And with music, sweet and plaintive, 
Doth the rippling rivulet flow: 

When the wind is calm and pensive, 
And the breast no anger moves— 

When all vengeful thoughts and passions 
The virtuous heart disproves: ~ 


Then, with fond and fresh emotion, 
The enraptured sou! will roam— 
And the mind, with true devotion, 
Turns to home—my boyhood home. 
Now I feel the fond caresses 
Of a mother—on her breast 
Still my aching heart reposes, 
And my soul is lulled to rest. 


None doth know how sad and dreary 
*Tis to live, and hope in vain; 
To breathe the fragrance sweet and pleasing, 
Of our native hills again. 
None doth know th’ increasing fondness 
Of that hallowed love of home, 
Till, like me, a stranger, lonely, 
Tis his fate afar to roam. 


+ 
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BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Sunsutye, the rich, red sunshine of the early 
morning is drifting brightly into the broad val- 
ley where merry Katy Ingols lives ; resting gold- 
enly on the quaint, steep roof of the old farm- 
house ; running laughingly along by the border 
of the deep wood, whose bosom is heavy and 
dense with eternal shadow ; or laying lazily upon 
the green before the cottage door, where clusters 
of bright king-cups and purple violets grow 
thick among the short, tender grass. 

Yonder, at the foot of the long lane, where 
the oak boughs meet and cross each other over- 
head, and where great spangles of dew glisten 
among the nibbled and trampled clover-knots, is 
the fair Miss Katy herself, sitting on a low stool 
beside her favorite brindle, and humming a pleas- 
ant air, that seems to have something of a slow- 
er and sadder tone than her usual rippling trill. 
The little bonneted head is bowed demurely at 
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her task, shutting out even a glimpse of the 
pretty face, with its full, pouting lipp and spark- 
ling black eyes, except, now and then, when 
Brindle stretches her neck impatiently forward, 
and snuffs longingly at a fresh sprig of grass 
beyond her reach, and then a musical voice calls 
out, “ So, so, Brindle,” in the gentlest of tones, 
and the uplifted head reveals a tear or two on 
the bright face, and a very troubled look in the 
restless eyes. 

What can have clouded Katy’s sunny spirits * 
Katy, the wildest, merriest gipsey in the whole 
village—who is never tired of saying and doing 
odd things for everybody’s amusement, and never 
so happy as when planning extravagant games, 
to be played off at some unfortunate offender’s 
expense! Sprightly, laughing, roguish Katy— 
disturbing the gravity of staid mammas and 
spectacled papas, and upsetting the propriety of 
prim, young ladies, and bringing low the pride 
of the cane-flourishing, checked - pantalooned 
young sprigs of the neighboring town! Every- 
body’s sunbeam, everywhere welcome, the uni- 
versal favorite among the old and young of Up- 
ton, what can make Katy unhappy? And if she 
isn’t unhappy, what is the meaning of that rue- 
ful visage and quivering lip? It is strange. 
Poor Katy ! 

Perhaps that most petulant and ill-natared of 
bodies, Katy’s step-mother, has been overturning 
the phials of her hatred upon her devoted head, 
and making her the victim of some newly-de- 
vised plan of injustice or unkindness; but no! 
that cannot have saddened Katy, for she always 
laughs when her step-mother storms, and keeps 
quietly about her duties, growing merrier and 
more mischievous than ever. So, once more, 
what can have made Katy unhappy ? 

Just as busily she keeps at her task, hamming 
the same pleasant, half plaintive air, and mind- 
ing nothing for our curiosity; so we are not 
likely to learn the secret from her. But perhaps 
the handsome youth, with the fine hazel eyes 
and curling locks, who is leaning thoughtfally 
over the rails yonder, and looking so tenderly, 
and, it seems to us, regretfully, at busy Kate, in 
her modest gown and sun-bonnet—perhaps he 
can explain the mystery of the clouded face and 
tearful eyes. 

Ah! yes, we have it now. It is a love affair, 
dear reader—a real love affair, our word upon 
it, for no less a power than wicked Cupid’s could 
have wrought such mischief with merry, way- 
ward Katy. There is confession in the very 
raptures of the young man’s gaze, ag his eyes 
are bent so fixedly, and with a look of such ten- 
der sadness, upon the little form before him. 
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‘Yes, yes, it is all plain enough now; he it is 
who has stolen into the fold of Miss Katy’s af- 
fection, and the sombre face, with its funeral- 
like aspect, is in one way or another ascribable 
to him, we’re sure of it, and, in good sooth, we 
do not wonder, for he is a country youth, with 
an honest, intelligent face, and an air of graceful 
ease, that speaks of cultivation and good breed- 


Suddenly a movement of Katy’s arouses him, 
and placing his hand on the topmost round of 
the rustic bars, he springs lightly over, and 
steals cautiously up behind the unwary damsel, 
in whose shiny tin pail the foamy milk is rising 
higher and higher, till now it is almost over- 
flowing. 

As Katy pushed aside the rough stool, and 
stooped to lift the brimming pail, a quiet “‘ good 
morning, Katy,” was spoken in the richest of 
voices, just by her side, and a hand, stronger and 
browner than hers, relieved her of her burden. 

“0, Ben, how could you frighten me so sad- 
ly ?” said startled Katy, with a woefully depreca- 
tory look, which ended with a smile and a blush 
that made her tenfold more bewitching than be- 
fore. “But where are you going?” she added, 
looking wonderingly at the nicely-starched linen, 
and fine holiday suit, in place of the accustomed 
straw hat and checked frock of the farmer. 

The young man looked grave, in spite of a 
prodigious effort to appear cheerful, and draw- 
ing his fair questioner aside, under the shadows 
of the great trees that bordered the lane, said, 
hastily : 

“Katy, I have come to bid you good-by. In 
half an hour I shall be on my way to New York, 
to take passage in the first steamer outward 
bound for San Francisco.” 

There was a slight pause, and Katy’s face 
grew very pale, and her voice had a tone of re- 
proach, as she asked : 

“Why didn’t you speak of this last night, 
Ben?” 

“Ah, my child, ’twas for the very purpose 
, that I wished you to meet me at the beech 
* grove, intending to tell you all, but whenever I 
touched upon the subject—as you know I once 
or twice did—you grew so sad and silent that 
my heart misgaye me, and I was fain to go 
away with all my bright plans unrevealed, and 
the farewells, which more than all else I had 
come to utter, unspoken. But we will not let 
that trouble us now, Katy. My lack of courage 
to say what my heart would have bidden me, 
has perhaps spared us both a deal of unnecessary 
trouble. We have no time now for useless re- 
grets, and it is, no doubt, better that it is so.” 


And the young man tried to look philosophi- 
cal and resigned, but the traitor hand which 
smoothed the short, crisp curls of the little 
bright head that lay on his shoulder, had a 
quick, nervous motion that betrayed every whit 
of the agitation he was struggling to conceal. 

“Promise me once more, dear Katy, that you 
will not be sad*when I am gone—that nothing, 
not even the mistaken kindness of a father, shall 
turn your heart from me; and let me return to 
find you the same true, loving Katy that I now 
leave you.” 

“I do, I do!” sobbed Katy ; and folding her 
for a moment to his breast, the farewell kiss was 
given and received, and with a murmured “ God 
bless you, my child!” the young man turned 
quickly away. 

Re-crossing the bars with a light bound, and 
resuming his valise—which he had left under the 
shadow of the wall, he soon gained the main 
road, and then walked briskly forward towards 
the nearest railway station. 

Meanwhile, Katy, who dared not to be absent 
from the morning meal, bathed her swollen eyes 
in the rude drinking-trough, where Brindle had 
just plunged her brown nose, and hurriedly dry- 
ing these with the corners of her apron, lifted 
her full pail, and walked wearily up the lane. 

Presently the unmusical voice of her step- 
mother screamed forth a shrill “ Kat-ee,” and 
quickening her steps, she soon passed under the 
low archway of the old wood-house, and disap- 
peared at the little back door. 


Farmer Ingols was a plodding, practical, old- 
fashioned body, treading reverently in the steps 
of his father before him, and never venturing 
out of the path in which he had walked. Know- 
ing little of the outward world, beyond the rus- 
tic pale of the simple village where he lived, he 
set his face resolutely and decidedly against 
whatever bore the stamp of modernism, and 
looked on with placid contempt as one after 
another of the old landmarks were swept down, 
and improvement upon improvement crept bf to 
his very door. 

Out of the way as he was of the great whirl 
of tireless action, where change sueceeds change 
with the rapidity of thought, and invention and 
discovery are continually crowding out the old; 
it was scarcely strange that the ripples of this 
ceaseless outer-current, which stole in upon the 
quaint neighborhood of Upton, and gradually 
spread wider and wider about him, should be re- 
garded with surprise and suspicion; yet, with 
the primitive notions that seemed to have grown 
up with the man, till they formed part and par- 
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cel of his natare, had he lived in the very heart 
of progression, with the din, and rush, and jos- 
tle of the onward movement around him, he 
would still have steeled his heart, and closed his 
eyes, and gone on in the beaten track, feeling 
that any deviation therefrom would be a reflec- 
tion upon the venerated wisdom of those who 
- had been pioneers in the way. 

Thus obstinately conservative was Farmer In- 
gols ; yet he was kind hearted and generous na- 
tured, and withal an upright and honest man— 
rigidly correct in principle, but weak, unsound 
and wavering in judgment—easily biased and 
overborne, yet in his prejudices, strong, bitter 
and unrelenting. 

Such a man was the father of Katy Ingols. 
Long ago, while Katy was a golden-haired baby, 
ere Ingols Farm had as many broad acres and 
smiling orchards as now, the wife of his early 
choice, his guide’ and counsellor, and guardian 
angel, from whose tender pleadings he never 
turned aside impatiently, and to whose gentle 
voice and look of love he yielded all the stern- 
ness of his nature—she was gathered from his 
bosom, her hand was stayed in its labors, and 
her smile was darkened away from his heart, 
leaving him a lonely, sorrowful widower, and 
Katy—little, unconscious, baby Katy—a moth- 
erless orphan. 

Years crept on, and when the leaves of seven 
autumns had faded and drifted into lonesome 
furrows over the buried Mary, and another came 
to the old farm-house as the wife of its master, 
and the mother of his darling Katy, who had 
grown a laughing, roguish maiden, people gos- 
siped and wondered, and found it passing strange 
that he should have given the place of the gentle 
being, whom he had loved and lost, to one so 
widely unlike her ; for the now Mrs. Ingols was 
a cold-hearted, scheming, ambitious woman, 
whom many accused of manceuvre and deceit 
in securing her position as mistress at Ingols 
Farm. 

Certain it is that her strange self-will, joined 
with great perseverance, gained for her many 
contested points, as Farmer Ingols soon discov- 
ered, to his sorrow; for what with her uncon- 
querable energy of purpose, and irresistible vio- 
lence of temper, the reins of government very 
shortly passed from his hands into her own. 
But O, how different was the power which ruled 
him now, from the mild, persuasive influence to 
which he had once yielded himself as to the gui- 
dance of an angel ! 

Ah! very little affection did the new wife 
waste upon her husband, and still less upon the 
innocent orphan, Katy, who danced in and out 
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of her presence like a sunbeam, for in her heart 
she hated the sweet child, whom she had sworn 
to cherish and care for, even as a mother, be- 
cause she was more beautiful ¢hd sprightly than 
her own little girl, the offspring of a former 
marriage, who was scarcely a year younger than 
Katy, but whom an injurious system of diet and 
over-indulgence had made pale, sallow, and 
nerveless. 

Many were the bitter words and unmerited re- 
proofs that Katy suffered, and oftentimes the 
disobedience and misconduct of the little Ade- 
laide were attributed to her, and punished with 
cruel severity ; but Katy was too sunny-temper- 
ed, and too careless and happy, to mind much 
for her step-mother’s injustice ; and so she lived 
on, flitting like a butterfly from year to year, till 
at last she was grown a pretty young lady, the 
pride and belle of the neighborhood, and, at the 
opening of our story, the pledged wife of the 
richest and most gallant young farmer in the 
whole country. 

But he, handsome, gay Ben Miller, just at 
this interesting stage of affairs, had, oddly 
enough, conceived a strange whim to try his for- 
tunes in the golden land of California, and such 
a mania did it become, that no amount of per- 
éuasion nor entreaty could induce him to aban- 
don the design. His aged mother, widowed and 
alone, with only him left to comfort and support 
her, pleaded vainly that for her sake, he would 
relinquish so insane a scheme. 

His friends ridiculed his cupidity, thinking, in 
their honest simplicity, that one who was supe- 
rior in point of possessions to all the thriving 
yeomanry round about, needed nothing more to 
complete the measure of worldly wealth. 

But Ben had tired of the hum-drum life of a 
farmer, and if success attended this new project, 
as he firmly believed it would, he resolved to re- 
linquish it forever. Besides, he had a keen rel- 
ish for the novel, and a fearless, daring spirit, 
that courted rough seas and rude gales, rather 
than the placid wave and the calm sky, and 
there was something irresistible in the thought 
of the wild, free life of hazard and hardship that 
he would lead away among the rocks and rivers, 
and savage fastnesses of that untamed land, 
where, in imagination, he had so often pitched 
his tent. 

There was but one bitter drop in the cup 
which he raised to his lips, and that was the 
thought of leaving the little sunny maiden, who 
had wound herself so closely around all the 
fibres of his heart; but he reflected that he 
would soon return, with wealth, that rare auxili- 
ary of worth, sufficient to place her in a situa- 
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tion better suited to her gifts and graces than the 
one she now occupied, and this thought re-as- 
‘sured and gave him new courage. 

Yes, he had set his heart upon going, and he 
would go ; 60, seeing his determination, and feel- 
ing that it would be useless to oppose it, Miss 
Katy wisely resigned herself to his caprice, and 
even favored it with her approval, because she 
knew well that so long as his love of adventure 
remained ungratified, he would be restless, dis- 
contented and unsettled; and, although this 
sage conclusion of Katy’s clouded her bright 
spirits for many a day, yet she felt it to be for 
the best, and had too much good sense to yield 
to fruitless repinings or regrets. Not so with 
Katy’s father ! 

What could be more directly in opposition to 
all his ancient conservative prejudices than this 
present movement of the young man, upon 
whom he had so recently smiled as the favored 
suitor of his daughter? He was amazed and 
horror-stricken as he listened to a recital of Ben’s 
intentions, and assuring the youngster that he 
must be quite out of his wits, positively refused 
the paternal sanction to his union with Katy un- 
less he remained at home, cared dutifully for his 
mother, and kept at work like a rational man, to 
improve the lands which he had inherited ! 

Many were the wise maxims which Farmer 
Ingols quoted to sustain his point, ending at 
length with the firm declaration that he, to 
whom he gave his daughter, must be a man of 
steady, industrious habits, in whose future so- 
briety and prosperity he could feel entire confi- 
dence. 


Of course this stipulatory consent was a very 
serious matter with Ben, until Katy, herself, as- 
sured him of her conviction that a successful 
trip to the mining regions, resulting in the ac- 
quirement of a few additional thousands, would 
do wonders towards dissipating the very violent 
prejudices of her thrift-loving parent, who, like 
most matter-of-fact men, had a great leaning to- 
wards the substantial and the palpable, and a 
profound contempt for whatever appeared vis- 
ionary, or in the least unreal. 

Thus assured, Ben proceeded at once to make 
arrangements for his immediate departure, which, 
however, he found could not be as speedily ef- 
fected as he had hoped ; for there were tenants 
to be secured, and directions to be given, and 
disposals to be attended to, and provision to be 
made for his mother’s comfort. But at last all 
were completed, and with a few kind words of 
parting, uttered hurriedly under the shadow of 
the great trees in the lane, and one long kiss on 
Katy’s quivering lips, he had gone, and Katy 
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went busily about her morning duties, crushing 
back the gathering tears, and hiding her sorrow 
away in her heart, wickedly resolving that she 
would be just as gay, and wild, and merry, as 
though there were no such bodies as truant lovers 
in the world! 

Now and then there flitted a little shadow over 
the sunshine of her face, and now and then there 
was, to be sure, a dreamy look in her eyes, as 
she replied to some question of her step-mother’s 
with an answer quite foreign to the subject; but 
it was scarcely noticed, or, if at all, no one sus- 
pected its cause, and when the dinner-hour ar- 
rived, and she seated herself in her accustomed 
place, it was with a comfortable feeling of relief, 
like. that of the actor-novice, who has played 
successfully his first part. Mistaken Katy! 
Little did she know how unseasonable were her 
congratulations! But the hour of trial was yet 
to come! 

“ Waal,” commenced Farmer Ingols, as with 
fork plunged to its horny handle in the smoking 
meat, and carving-knife dexterously insinuated 
between the obstinate bones, he sawed away 
very vigorously upon the steaming shoulder of 
mutton; “waal, they say young Miller has 
cleared out, after all! Run away, J should call 
it; as good as that! People ginally—so Captain 
Busybody says—don’t think he’ll ever come 
back agin. He’s hired Parson Goodman and 
his wife to live up there with his mother, and 
take care on her two years sartin, and I guess 
folks don’t know how much longer !” 

Here the worthy old gentleman seated himself, 
and commenced deliberately filling the six empty 
plates that were successively passed to him, as 
he continued : ; 

“‘He’s showed himself to be a silly, wathless 
feller, anyhow, leavin’ a good home like hisn, 
and one that he could allers be sure on, to go 
clean off to that humbug California, amongst 
the Injuns and bears. It tells just what he is, 
though. I don’t want to know him no better’n I 
do now !” said he, stirring his tea with consider- 
able energy, and gradually warming with his in- 
creased interest in the subject, as he proceeded ; 
“Here he’s got the best farm in Upton—every- 
thing about in fust rate order—buildin’s and 
fences in good repair—owns the best stock of 
cattle in the country, and there’s nothin’ to hin- 
der him from bein’ independently rich if he’d 
only stay to home and tend to his business like 
an honest man. But I’m proper glad I squared 
off matters pretty even between him and Katy, 
here, and,” as he helped himself to a very large 
potato from the bowl standing just by her plate, 
he looked with an expression of immense self- 
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commendation full in her face, which was crim- 
son with tell-tale blushes, belieing the apparent 
wnconcernedness with which she listened. But 
Farmer Ingols was quite blind—wilfully so, per- 
haps—to her agitation, and added, decisively : 
“No gal of mine shall ever marry sich a rakish, 
unstiddy feller as he, with my consent !’”” 

“You'd better thought of that and said it long 
afore, I guess,” sharply remarked Mrs. Ingols, 
with an air of majestic indifference. “I allers 
told ye no good would come of him,” and so, 
indeed, Mrs. Ingols always had; for how could 
she be expected to see any meritin a young gen- 
‘tleman who could pass by her own attractive 
lady-daughter, to pay his court to such an un- 
womanly romp as Miss Katy ? 

Yes, Mrs. Ingols had always raised her voice 
against him ; for it was an exceeding bitter dis- 
appointment, both to her maternal love and 
pride, that the pretty white house yonder, in the 
valley, and its handsome owner, over both of 
which she had once fondly hoped to see her 
idolized Adelaide mistress and manager, should 
have been virtually surrendered to the possession 
of another; and she never forgave either Ben 
or her step-child, that they had so ordained it. 
It was in part through her influence, perhaps, 
that Farmer Ingols had been led to a just appre- 
ciation of the worthlessness of the young man’s 
character; so manifested in his unfortunate incli- 
nation to forsake the employment of his father’s, 
and, in defiance of ancient custom, go abroad! 
Atall events, however, little interest she suffered 
herself to manifest in the matter; she secretly 
rejoiced in the knowledge of the young man’s 
departure, involving, as it did, the refusal of 
Katy’s hand by the obdurate parent; and she 
hoped, by clever management, to ensure its early 
bestowal elsewhere, that thus she might provide 
at last a chance of securing the returning Cali- 
fornian for her dowerless daughter ! 

So she reasoned, as she addressed herself dili- 
gently to the well-filled plate before her, now and 
then pausing, and gravely sipping her fragrant 
Souchong—for the Ingols had always preserv- 
ed the time-honored practice of serving up tea at 
dinner—and the remainder of the meal was com- 
pleted in silence, much to the relief of poor 
Katy, who stole quickly away from the table, 
and gliding unobserved from the house, was 
soon hidden among the heavy shrubbery, mid- 
way down the lane, where, but a few hours be- 
fore, she had been fondly clasped to the manly 
bosom of her lover, and leaning her head against 
the mossy trunk of an old tree, and burying her 
face in her hands, she burst into a passion of 
tears, which she could no longer restrain. 


A few mopths had gone by, and Katy was 
again in the wildest of spirits, overflowing with 
mischief and merriment, and just as rosy and 
roguish as though she were not, twenty times in 
a day, compelled to listen to some ill-natured 
jeer in open reference to “ the renegade lover of 
hern,” and as though her obstinate father had 
not, in the faithful discharge of what he consid- 
ered his duty to himself, persisted in first read- 
ing, and then burning, the only message which 
had yet reached her from the wanderer, without 
vouchsafing to her even so much as a glimpse at 
its contents, but firmly assuring her that all sub- 
sequent communications, from the same source, 
would meet with the same warm reception at his 
hands, as he tossed it impatiently behind the 
blazing back-log in the enormous old-fashioned 
chimney. But most unaccountably, to be sure, 
none of these things had power to disturb Miss 
Katy in the least! 

She had stolen a saucy glance at the post-mark 
on the unfortunate letter, and (as what woman 
under like circumstances would not?) straight- 
way found means to communicate privately with 
her lover, and, wickedly enough, was very hap- 
py in the thought of the unfilial plans she had 
devised to defeat the wise purposes of her father! 
Perhaps, indeed, from her natural relish for mis- 
chief, and her inherent Eve-like propensities, she 
was even happier in the delightfal consciousness 
of the quiet enjoyment of forbidden fruit! 

However this might have been, she was never 
more gay or giddy than now, and there was no 
end to the wild plans by which she contrived to 
punish the presumption of the enamored Upton 
youths for taking unfair advantage of Mr. Ben’s 
absence, to urge their own unsuccessful suits ; 
or to the quaint, arch drollery with which she 
teased and bantered the jealous damsels who 
envied her unconscious power. 

Just at this juncture came Uncle Lenox, from 
the city, with his elegant carriage and splendid 
bays, and a retinue of baggage that was really 
formidable,. and a smiling, good-natured face, 
that said very plainly, as he shook hands warm- 
ly and heartily with the whole family, from 
Farmer Ingols, who was his only brother, down 
to the little dirty chore-boy, with his wide grin 
and awkward air, “ Yes, yes, I’m welcome; I 
know I am—don’t trouble yourself to say so—I 
shall make myself quite at home with you. Am 
glad to see you all, and mean to enjoy my visit 
amazingly !” 

And so he did, jolly, kind-hearted old gentle- 
man that he was—not, however, by sitting mop- 
ed up in the cheerless parlor all day, where Mrs. 
Ingols tried to imprison him, bat much to that 
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worthy lady’s horror and scandal, by playing: at 
hearty games of romps, hither and thither, with 
merry Miss Katy, joining with a true relish in 
her maddest frolics, and now and then laughing 
uproariously as he caught her unsuspectedly by 
popping suddenly round a corner, or dodging 
from behind an unclosed door. 

O, rare sport had Uncle Lenox with his way- 
ward little niece, and right well did he enjoy it, 
too, and never did weeks whirl by with such 
charmed swiftness as the four that he spent at 
Ingols Farm, bringing, almost unconsciously, 
the hour for his departure. 

He had been kind, and frank, and social with 
all—he had been good-naturedly bland to the 
sharpness and oftentimes rudeness of Mrs. In- 
gol‘—blind to the insipidness and shallow affec- 
tations of her daughter, and blind to the unfor- 
tunately obstinate defects that marred the other- 
wise noble character of his brother, whom he 
loved with all the warmth and freshness of boy- 
hood. He had brought the most costly and ap- 
propriate gifts for all; rich shawls and glitter- 
ing brocades, and fine furs, for the ladies ; and 
soft cloths, and handsome garments, a la mode— 
a novel dress for Farmer Ingols !—for his brother, 
and no one could detect a trace of partiality in 
their bestowal. Yet it was, nevertheless, evident 
to all that Katy was his favorite, his pet, his 
pride—and so she was; and how could he think 
of leaving her behind him, of depriving himself 
of her sunny presence, of going back to his 
splendid home, where there were none to wel- 
come him but those who served for him, and of 
sitting alone in his great, magnificent library, 
where there was no sweet, young voice to make 
music to his heart, no light, young foot to flit 
over the soft carpets, and give life and brightness 
to the sombre rooms, and no merry, gushing 
laugh to respond to his own happy humor ? 

No, no! this dismal picture should never be 
realized. He had found a treasure in Katy—a 
sunbeam to gladden his bachelor home; and so, 
to the astonishment of everybody—ewen Katy 
herself—who had never dreamed of such mar- 
vellous good fortune, the morning of Uncle 
Lenox’s departure found her in the neat travel- 
ling habit, which had been among the number of 
his gifts, seated beside him upon the soft cush- 
ions of the great, easy carriage, laughing and 
chatting in her lively, rippling way, that remind- 
ed one of the gush and gurgle of a June rivulet, 
and rolling pleasantly away to her new heme in 
the great city. 

For once, Farmer Ingols had been induced to 
yield his prejudices—not so much from the en- 
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treaties of his brother, or the persuasions of his 


wife, as from his own settled conviction that 
nothing could so effectually obliterate from 
Katy’s heart any regretfal remembrances of her 
lover, or place her so completely beyond the 
reach of his power, as thus to remove her 
from all the influences which might act in his 
favor, or from any possibility of direct commu- 
nication—so, with many earnest, secret charges 
to Uncle Lenox, touching that “ scapegrace of a 
feller,” and urging the watchful care which he 
would be expected to exercise in that particular 
direction (to all of which the good man listened 
quietly, with now and then a mischievous twin- 
kle in his fine gray eye), he hopefully resigned 
Miss Katy to the guidance and protection of his 
brother, rejoicing, as he did so, in the thought 
that his plans for defeating her persevering 
suitor were now secure of their accomplishment! 

Mrs. Ingols, too, very warmly seconded her 
husband’s decision, and strongly sustained his 
belief in regard to the probable result of Katy’s 
removal—doing so, however, from motives alto- 
gether foreign to Katy’s interest, but with an eye 
to the advantages which her absence would con- 
fer upon her own precious child, to whom the 
field would be unreservedly yielded in the event 
of the unfortunate young lover’s return ! 

Miss Adelaide, who was languid and listless, 
and seldom burdened herself with opinions of 
any kind, thought very little, and cared very lit- 
tle about the matter, except to thank her stars 
that there would be no one to tease her now, and 
no one to spoil her cozy morning naps by calling 
her at unseasonable hours,—and so, it was with 
quite a pleasant feeling of satisfaction, among 
all parties, that the leave-takings were concluded, 
and the group on the porch of the old-fashioned 
farm-house stood watching the handsome car- 
riage till it disappeared round a curve in the 
winding road. 


“ Wife!” exclaimed Father Ingols, as with 
great deliberation and composure he re-folded 
and placed upon the table, by his side, the letter 
which he had just been perusing, “ wife !’—a 
pause of momentous import succeeded, and 
then, while a look of proud satisfaction rested 
upon his usually immovable features, he added, 
impressively—“ Katy is married!” 

“ She aint, though,” jerked out that lady in’ a 
tone of surprise that labored with ill-suppressed 
joy at the announcement, “why, how sudden! 
Who is he ?” 

“That’s what I don’t know, yet; but hear 
what Uncle Lenox says about him,” and unfold- 
ing the letter, he read : 

“I think you will be pleased with your new 
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son-in law, and approve of my selection, for 
which I take upon myself great credit. I be- 
lieve he possesses, to an eminent degree, all the 
qualifications which you would desire the hus- 
band of your daughter to possess. He is looked 
upon as one of the most promising young men 
in our city—of good habits, active, talented, re- 
fined, rich, and withal, a rare good fellow! Let 
me congratulate you, my dear brother.” 

“There,” said the old gentleman, warmly, 
“T allers knowed Katy would make out smart 
in the world, if I could get her away from that 
good-for-nothing Miller! She may thank me 
for putting my. foot down that he should never 
have her, and sendin’ her off with Uncle Lenox ; 
if Ihadn’t, ten to one if the sneakin’ scamp 
hadn’t managed to carry her off, unbeknown to 
me, afore this time !” 

“ Well, it’s a leetle strange, isn’t it,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Ingols, wearing a pleased look, in 
spite of the disagreeable reflection that would 
occur to her, that Katy had married a rich hus- 
band, after all, ‘it’s a leetle strange that Miller 
is expected home to-morrer !” 

“How'd know?” said the farmer, looking 
doubtful. 

“ Parson Goodenow told me, this mornin’, as 
he stopped to git a drink o’ water at the well; 


he says they had a letter from him last night that 
was mailed to Boston, so he’s on his way, and 
a’most here, that’s sartain.” 


“Humph! Well, wonder if his mother 
wasn’t obleeged to send him money to git 
home with. I allers prophesied she would. 
See,” he added, musingly, “ how long’s it been 
since he went off ?””: 

“Jest two year the fust of last month,” said 
the wife, who, from some unaccountable cause, 
had preserved the real date with scrupulous ex- 
actness. 

“Well, ifhe comes, let him come. I’m glad 
Katy’s clear on him, though. But it’s curis that 
she should be comin’ the same day, aint it ?” 

* She comin’ the same day!” echoed Mrs. 
Ingols, unable to proceed further. 

“Sartain! But I haint read that, have I?” 
and turning again to the letter, he continued : 

“Expect us all at Ingols Farm to-morrow! 
We shall be a merry party, I predict, for 1 am 
just beginning to realize that I am one of the 
happiest old fellows in existence, which sets me 
in high good spirits, you must know, and then 
the new groom and bride are not one whit be- 
hind their old uncle, and when escaped from 
city restraint, I cannot answer for the infringe- 
ments we may make upon the sober order of 
your quiet house.” 
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“ Turn everything topsy turvy, I warrant it ;” 
and Mrs. Ingols, in the height of her vexation, 
flounced from the room, without waiting to hear 
another word. 

The shrill shriek of the locomotive started up 
sharp echoes among the neighboring hills, as the 
afternoon train came dashing and rushing along 
into quiet Upton village. 

Farmer Ingols, in his best clothes and double 
wagon, into which were harnessed old black Pe- 
ter and the bay Jilly, had repaired to the depot 
at a seasonable hour, and returned with Uncle 
Lenox, Katy, and his new son-in law, in whom 
it was plain that he already felt a deal of fatherly 
pride, as he presented him to one after another 
of the family. And really, it was a justifiable 
pride, for the glowing picture that Uncle Lenox 
had painted of Katy’s husband was more than 
realized in the elegant and gentlemanly Mr. 
Burkley, who united, with the most prepossess- 
ing exterior, a faultless manner, and singularly 
fascinating address. 

Genial, witty and graphic, with seemingly ex- 
haustless resources, he was the person of all 
others to attract and engage the delighted old 
gentleman. 

For more than an hour, Farmer Ingols listened, 
with the most intense interest and admiration, as 
the young stranger discoursed, in his charmingly 
fresh, piquant style, upon all the various topics 
of the times, passing so easily and naturally 
from one subject to another, that the transitien 
was scarcely noticed. 

Meanwhile, Katy and Uncle Lenox had stolen 
out of the low window that opened on the 
porch, and were romping, like children, under 
the trees in the great front yard. 

Mrs. Ingols, who had only bowed stiffly and 
distantly to the young Mr. Burkley, and wel- 
comed the new comers in a rather-crusty man- 
ner, had gone immediately from the room, and 
not yet re-appeared. 

Miss Adelaide lounged dreamily in an easy 
arm-chair, into which she had sunk as soon as 
the ceremony of introduction was over, and 
thought it very stupid to be compelled to sit 
and listen to the handsome visitor, who, to her 
understanding, talked on the driest of subjects 
in the dullest of manners, and yet she had not 
sufficient energy to remove herself beyond reach 
of the annoyance. But she was spared the 
trouble of exerting herself to be relieved of the 
infliction, for just as the speaker was growing 
animated in the discussion of a favorite theme, 
a pretty knot of freshly-gathered flowers shot in 
at one of the open windows, and struck him fall 
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in his face, while at the same moment, Katy’s 
clear, laughing voice, outside, said, saucily : 

“ Benjamin Burkley! Uncle Lenox andI are 
going down to the barns to hunt hens’-nests, and 
should be extremely happy to be honored by 
your distinguished presence, if agreeable! Take 
your father along with you, if you haven’t gos- 
sipped sufficiently.” Here the bright curly head 
popped suddenly behind a claster of lilacs, just 
in season to escape the flowery missile from the 
window, which whizzed through the air and 
lodged harmlessly at her feet. 

“Jest the sameoldsixpence,” laughed Farmer 
Ingols, as he watched her light form flying, like 
a bird, over a neighboring pasture-ground, with 
Uncle Lenox in full chase. “ Jest sich a giddy- 
headed mad-cap as she used to be—nothin’ can 
sober her—but,”’ he added, seeing that the young 
man had risen, and stood, hat in hand, prepara- 
tory to going out, “ you’d better be a leetle care- 
fal, and keep on the look-out, if you’re goin’ to 
venter into them barns with that creetur! She’s 
got some game brewin’ to play off on you, you 
may depend! She’d like nothin’ better than to 
git you up on the high beams, and then slide you 
down, head first, and you might break your 
neck, like enough. Presume you aint much ac- 
quainted with sich places as farmers’ barns ?”’ 

“O, yes, sir,” returned the young man, smil- 
ing, “I was born and bred on a farm.” 

“ Was you, indeed?” said the old gentleman, 
with a vast deal of surprise in his tone. “O, 
waal, then you'll be safe enough.” 

“ But you will accompany us, will you not?” 

“No. Irather guess I wont, this time; I’ll 
go out with you, after supper, and show you 
over my farm, if you like.” 

Of course, Mr. Burkley expressed his satis- 
faction with the arrangement, and bowing po- 
litely, passed out. 

“ Waal,” said the farmer, with a pleasant 
sparkle in his eye, as he walked into the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Ingols, with a very ominous frown 
and nervous motion, was busy in preparing sup- 
per, “‘ Katy’s done waal! I tell you what ’tis, 
wife, he aint nobody’s fool, this Burkley aint! 
’Taint every day you sce sich a feller as he, de- 
pend upon it, wife, and I feel proud on him, if I 
do say it,” and here the old gentleman rubbed 
his hands in great good humor, and took two or 
three hasty tarns up and down the spacious room. 

“ Waal, waal, I’m glad if she’s got somebody 
that’s good enough for her, and you're suited, 
that’s all,” replied the lady, rather snappishly, 
and in no very congratulatory tone, and then, as 
she gave the sieve a more vigorous shake, pre- 


‘paratory to returning it to the flour barrel by her . 
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side, she added: “Perhaps if you had ’em to 
wait upon, and all the vittels to git, this hot 
weather, you wouldn’t think it was quite so fine 
to have ’em all quartered here, at any rate; but 
it is little you care about it, as it is. .That’s al- 
lers the way—the men can set in the parlor and 
take their ease, while their wives are a slayin’ 
and drudgin’ in the kitchen to wait upon their 
fine company ;” and in the heat of her indigna- 
tion she wiped her angular face, and fanned her- 
self vigorously with the great gingham hand. 
kerchief which she had just unpinned from ber 
neck. 

’Twas of no use for Farmer Ingols to remind . 
his amiable spouse of the successive “ helps” — 
the Marys and Susans and Betseys—that her 
turbulent temper had driven from the house, till 
there was no longer any one who could be in- 
duced to serve her for “love or for money.” 
No! ’twas of no use to urge this unpleasant fact 
—she would not listen, and Farmer Ingols wisely 
retired from her presence. 

’Twas plain that this accession to her family 
was by no means agrecable to the worthy host- 
ess, andas her only practicable method of re- 
venge, she seemed determined upon making 
every one about her as uncomfortable as possi- 
ble, to which end she took great care to aggra- 
vate her unhappy mood by the most irritating 
reflections—trying steadily to persuade herself, 
in spite of her own convictions to the contrary, 
that she was really the most ill-treated wife in 
the world, and had just cause to complain and 
look tartly, and be ungracious and inhospitable 
to the intruding guests. 

But, in spite of all her efforts to be miserable, 
one solitary thought, a redeeming source ef con- 
solation, would keep suggesting itself with the 
most obstinate pertinacity. Her mind would 
keep wandering away from her grievances, and 
the biscuit she was kneading, to the handsome 
white house in the valley, and, naturally enough, 
from the house to the handsome owner, who 
had, probably, ere that hour, returned to his in- 
heritance—and there, how could she repress a 
malicious looking grin of satisfaction that the 
interesting Mr. Burkley had put a veto upon 
Katy’s rivalship, and that there was now no hin- 
drance in the way of her own and Miss Ade- 
laide’s success? She couldn’t, of course, and 
was looking quite amiably savage, when Katy 
danced in at the old back door, with her spright- 
ly step and sunshiny face, and holding fast, with 
both her hands, a hatfull of “precious eggs,” 
of which she had robbed every attainable nest 
within and without the barns. 

“Why, mamma, haven’t you any one to help 
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you?” said she, sympathizingly. “O, what a 
rare chance to display my culinary abilities,” 
and in another minute, the flowing muslin skirt 
was tucked demurely about her waist, the pretty 
sleeves gathered above the dimpled elbows, and 
the active little sprite tripping lightly in and out 
at the pantry door, preparing tea, mixing tarts, 
and spreading the cloths, with all the ease and 
skill of an accomplished house maid. 

“ Guess you haint forgot what 7 teached you, 
if you have got to be a fine lady,” growled Mrs. 
Ingols, in acknowledgment of her services, as 
they passed into the supper-room ; which remark, 
considering that Katy’s accomplishments in that 
branch of domestic education were all of her 
own acquiring, without the benefit of any body’s 
instruction, was rather an equivocal compliment 
—but Katy did not reply, except with a quiet 
smile, and was soon chattering away as merrily 
as a bird, paying no heed to the ill-humor of her 
step-mother, who poured the tea with a stiff dig- 
nity, and answered in frigid monosyllables when 
addressed. 

Notwithstanding her chilling influence, how- 
ever, the table-chat was pleasant and free from 
restraint, and as soon as the meal was completed, 
Farmer Ingols rose abruptly, and turning to Mr. 
Burkley, said : 

“Now, sir, I guess we'll walk a spell,*if you 
please—or, mebbe you’d rather ride round the 
farm?” he added, inquiringly ; “you can jest 
as waal.” 

But Mr. Burkley declared he greatly preferred 
walking, and the two set off in advance of the 
rest of the party (which was to consist of Uncle 
Lenox and Katy only—Mrs. Ingols and Miss 
Adelaide declining to accompany them), with 
the promise that they would follow, as soon as 
Katy had assisted in setting the “tea-things” to 
rights, and Uncle Lenox had completed Ms ac- 
customied Havana. 

** And whose is the little white cot, just here 
at our feet?” asked Mr. Burkley, as the two 
gentlemen paused on the height of a gentle slope 
commanding a broad view of a fine portion of 
Ingols Farm, as well as many of the neighboring 
lands. 

“©, that belongs to a vagabond of a feller, 
who was jest shiftless enough to leave all this 
handsome property, and go rovin’ off to Cali- 
forny. He wanted my Katy, I s’pose,” said the 
farmer, with a confidential smile, to his compan- 
ion, “ but when I see what his habits was, I set 
him adrift pretty sudden, and managed so that 
she could keep clear on him afterwards.” 

Here he proceeded to give his son-in-law a 
minute account of his successful efforts. to pre- 


serve her from the foul clutches of Miller, but 
stopped short, as one of Katy’s clear laughs, and 
the heavier, but no less hearty, “ha, ha, ha!” 
of Uncle Lenox, rang out just at his elbow, and 
in another instant, Katy was dancing at a good 
rate down the slope, followed closely by her hat- 
less lord, whose beaver she had most skilfully 
captured, while he stood profoundly absorbed 
in the story of her former lover’s discomfiture. 
As they neared the little white cottage, however, 
the hat was restored, and somewhat tothe good 
farmer’s astonishment, both disappeared at the 
open door. 

“ Ah!” said he, after a moment’s pause, with 
an audible chuckle, “I’m glad they’re gone in 
there; they say young Miller’s to be home to- 
day, and I guess it'll punish his impertinence 
some, to see her with that splendid husband of 
hern! I should like to see the meetin’ !” 

“ Suppose we call, then, and get a glimpse of 
the fun,” suggested Uncle Lenox. 

“So we will, so we will, brother,” and as they 
were shown into the pleasant sitting-room, they 
caught the murmured words—“ Ben, my dear 
son Ben, God bless you !’—and saw good, kind 
old Mrs. Miller clasped fondly in the warm em- 
brace of Mr. Burkley ! 

Close by, stood Katy, looking very conscious 
and very wicked, and smiling roguishly, in spite 
of her tears ; but her smile grew still more mis- 
chievous, as she turned, with great deliberation, 
to her father, standing, ‘a monument of open- 
mouthed amazement,” and begged the pleasure 
of presenting her husband—Mr. Benjamin Burk- 
ley Miller! 

“What! who!” sputtered the farmer, as he 
half accepted the proffered hand of his smiling 
son-in-law. “ You—Mr. Burkley—Ben Miller ! 
How, in the name of wonder”—but his astonish- 
ment was interrupted by an explosion of merri- 
ment from Katy, and a roar of laughter from 
Uncle Lenox, who, having been chief manager 
in the plot, of which this was the result, could 
smother his excessive enjoyment no longer. 

We leave the reader to imagine the indeseri- 
bable wrath of Mrs. Ingols, when she discovered 
the actual appropriation of the pretty cottage 
and owner; but it is necessary to say, that since 
the mists of prejudice have been fully disipated, 
Farmer Ingols looks with great complacency and 
pride upon Katy’s ene ! 


Mackintosh bays: “It is impossible to look 
into the interior of any Christian sect without 


thinking better of it.” Byron gives this idea 
something of a sentimental turn, when he says : 


Of any worship, wakes divine.” 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CREOLE. 


QUESTIONS ON LOVE. 
BY JOHNSON. 


Tfit is not the god of love 
That gives me this unrest, 

© tell me, what it is that sends 
Such pangs unto my breast? 

And if ‘tis love, 0 tell me, pray, 
How can this holy thing, 

So pure and good, possess for all 
A deep and mortal sting? 


Tf love is evil, tell me, pray, 
Why are its pangs so sweet? 
Why do we pine away with grief, 
When a fair maid we meet? 
And, 0, that some magician great 
Would tell me of the power, 
That causes them who love, to live 
A life-time in an hour. 


If when I love—how can it be 
Without my own consent? 
And if I yield, why is it, pray, 
I suddenly repent? 
Why is it, that unto myself, 
My wishes are unknown? 
And.that I blush and turn aside, 
When first my love I own ? 


Ab me, ah me, love is a bark, 
The sport of every breeze; 

And they who in it take a berth, 
Look for a life of ease. 

But soon, alas, the waves of life 
Rise up upon the deck, 

And soon the fragile, painted bark 
Becomes a hopeless wreck. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CREOLE. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Dipsr ever winter at Cuba, gentle reader? 
That island of perpetual summer, the land that 
first blessed the eyes of the adventurous discov- 
erer of the western world, Columbus? Hast 
ever breathed the genial air of the West-Indian 
seas? Didst ever hear the rough challenge from 
the Moro Castle as you glided from the open 
sea at once into the portof Havana? Hast ever 
eaten, fresh from their native growth, the orange, 
the cocoa-nut, and other rich fruits of the topics ? 
Didst ever see the rich, glowing sky, the fervent 
sun, tMe soft foliage and velvet-like verdure that 
thrive in Cuba ? 

Yes. 

Then picture again to thyself all its peculiar- 
ities, its inhabitants, its indolent Creole beanties 
its few, but lovely Spanish dames. Imagine 
thyself again at the “‘ Poor Man’s Opera,” in the 
“Plaza de Armas,” or watching the crowd of 
rich volantes with their gaudy trappings and 


sable postilions driving in the ‘ Paseo,” or 
crossing over the bay to Regla; witness again 
the bull fights of old Spain, save that they are 
less skilfully and more cruelly done. 

An thou hast never seen all these, gentle read- 
er, take our word for it, Cuba next to Italy, 
should be our home had we the choosing of it. 

Now, so please you, follow us in our tale. The 
Spanish Creoles who form the principal inhab- 
itants of Cuba, are a singular race, combining 
much of the national character of the Spaniard 
at home, with many peculiarities of their own. 
They are a race who love high living, sporting, 
gaming, and are much addicted to the passions, 
and yet is rare, very rare that you find one giv- 
en to intemperance in the use of ardent spirjt. 
Aqua ardienta, or the ram which is distilled on 
the island is very cheap, but used rarely, except 
for internal applications, for bathing purposes, 
etc. The only really intemperate habit preva- 
lent among them is the use of tobacco, They 
are naturally cruel, loving the bull-fights, cock- 
fights, and all sports of the arena. 

While the rules of Creole etiquette are of the 
strictest character, and a lady seen even riding 
in a volante with one of the other sex, is pro- 
scribed as dishonored, still in their private life, 
they approach perhaps as nearly to the oppo- 
site extreme, and here, as in Italy, particularly 
in the cities of Florence and Boulogne, it is not 
the sin that is so loudly decried, but its discovery. 

Night after night had I sat at the operain Ha- 
vana, not to listen to the sweet tones of the pri- 
ma donna, nor to enjoy the play—I had learned 
that by heart—but to feast my eyes on the beau- 
ty of a young Creole, who as punctually took 
her seat opposite the box I engaged, as did the 
prompter’s call sound in the ears of the expec- 
tant audience. She was a member of the honse- 
hold of the governor-general, under whose pro- 
tection I learned she was placed. Her father, a 
wealthy planter on the north side of the island 
near Matanzas, being a personal friend of the 
governor, designed to give his child the advan- 
tages of such society as she would be likely to 
meet at the house of government in Havana, 

I had carried such letters of introduction on 
my first arrival in the island, as had given me 
access to the best society, both of the foreign and 
native population. But I was puzzled to obtain 
an introduction to Donna Vallenza, the lovely 
Creole I had so often seen at the opera. A part 
of my commission to Havana was of a national 
character, and I had thereby formed some slight 
acquaintance with his excellenza, the governor- 
general, with whom I was on the best of terms. 
Well, by—but it matters not how, suffice it that 


I gained an introduction to the loveliest female 
in all Cuba, under the most favorable auspices, 
. and by a coupde main, apon the ingenuity of 
which I flattered myself not a little. 

Donna Vallenza possessed a style of beauty I 
had often dreamed of, but had never seen before. 
In stature she was rather slight, but at every 
point rounded to a perfection of fullness, which 
was displayed in most ravishing distinctness by 
the light and graceful dress peculiar to the cli- 
mate. Her features were of the most classic 
style of beauty; slight, arching eyebrows, with 
long and heavy eyelashes—such one sees no- 
where in such beauty as among the Spanish and 
Creole maidens—of a hue as dark and glossy as 
her unrivalled hair. Her eyes, there I am at a 
loss for a comparison—it was those eyes that 
led me captive from the first moment I felt their 
thrilling glances; large, dreamy, indolent, yet 
loving and passionate were they, something to 
dream about were the eyes of Donna Vallenza. 
Her lips were of a form and color that a Creole 
only has—ah, she was 


* A creature so bright, that the’same lips and eyes 
She wore on earth would serve in Paradise.” 


Her complexion was peculiarly Spanish, and in 


her veins flowed the fire of a native Creole and 
a Spaniard, her father being from Spain and her 
mother a Cuban by birth. 

All the modest grace one could attribute to 
an angel, had Donna Vallenza, Surely naught 
but purity could dwell beneath so lovely and 
adorable an exterior. So delicate was she, that 
even the gentle winds of her native land might 
not breathe too hardly upon her cheek. With 


every advantage else, she had unbounded wealth - 


—and well was it bestowed with regard to orna- 
ment, and every luxury ingenuity could devise, 
adding to the already overpowering splendor 
that surrounded her. 

I had received my entree from the governor- 
general, and after passing a few hours alone with 
the lovely Creole, I was as deeply impressed 
with her mental perfection as I had been with 
the extraordinary beauty of her person. Our 
conversation was of a most delightful character, 
uninterrupted, save that I noticed once or twice 
that my companion retired for a few moments 
rather abruptly, but soon returned again. 

I was delighted, nay, enraptured with the 
lovely creature, and gladly would I have then 
thrown myself at her feet, and sworn to love and 
protect her, had I dared todo so. After a hap- 
pier evening than I had ever before experienced, 
I bade her good night and drove off in my vo- 
lante for my lodgings, but it brought back less 
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than it had carried there—I had left my heart 
behind. 

The following night, by the politeness of the 
governor-general, I took a seat in his box at the 
opera, where I again enjoyed the intoxicating 
society of Donna Vallenza. The opera was one 
of Donizetti’s best, and at one of the finest points, 
so well played too as to have even attracted my 
attention for a moment from the lovely creature 
at my side, she arose, and begging to be excused 
for a moment, retired alone into the ladies’ sa- 
loon, from whence she. did not return for some 
minutes, Fearing lest she might be ill, I sug- 
gested to female friend that she might require 
some assistance, but she only shook her head, 
and blushing, turned the conversation upon the 
piece before us. There was no surprise mani- 
fested by her friends at her absence, but they 
seemed to take it as a matter of course, while I 
while I was left to wonder at the object of the 
lady’s conduct. 

Thus almost daily and nightly did I enjoy the 
sweet society of Donna Vallenza. Her form had 
become engraven on my heart, and I had learned 
to love her as I thought no woman had ever 
been loved before. Her favorable reception of 
my attentions gave me all hopes that my suit 
would thrive, and I did not hesitate to render 
my devoirs in public, or in whatever situation I 
might meet the beautiful Creole who had so cap- 
tivated my heart. It was understood at length, 
between the governor-general and myself, that I 
had his full permission and approbation in the 
prosecution of my love for his ward. 

No sooner was this announced to me from the 
governor’s own lips, thanI took an early leave 
of him, and flew on the wings of love—they wiil 
outstrip everything save Morse’s Telegraph—to 
meet the Donna Vallenza. I sought her in her 
usual apartment of the palace, but she was not 
there. Being now quite familiar at the house 
and among the family of his excellenza, I did 
not hesitate to make a search for her I loved. JI 
well knew she had not ridden out at that hour 
and must be somewhere about the palace, and 
after waiting a reasonable length of time for her 
appearance, I began to grow quite uneasy, fear- 
ing some accident had befallen her. Finding 
from her attendants that she was last seen in the 
garden, I hurried in every direction, calling her 
name until I was hoarse, and had half of the 
governor's slaves engaged in the search. 

I know not why, but an indescribable dread 
came over me lest some evil had befallen her. 
There had ever been a degree of mystery in all 
her movements that was inexplicable to me, that 
I could not understand, and several times had 
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I determined to ask an explanation of her, but 
had avoided doing so, for fear that I might of- 
fend her, and so the matter had dropped. Now 
I felt assured in my own mind that her present 
absence had some connection with the very mys- 
tery I so desired to unravel, and I promised my- 
self that if I found her safe, I would at length 
understand the matter before we parted. 

As I have said, the only intelligence I could 
gain of Donna Vallenza, was, that she was last 
seen in the winding paths of the spacious gar- 
den. Inthe utmost trepidation of mind I had 
run until quite out of breath, with the double 
purpose of assuring myself of the Gear girl’s 
safety, and to avow my passion after the regular 
manner of Creole etiquette, when lo! as I turned 
the sharp angle of a shadowy path, I came full 
upon a sylvan bower formed from the vines that 
grow about the spot and supplied with a rough 
seat. The place formed a magic like arbor and a 
beautiful spot for two lovers to converse togeth- 
ér. Isaw through the trellis of vines, a light 
gauze dress, and neath its folds discovered the 
fairy foot of the beautiful Creole. I was about 
to scream with delight at my good fortune, but 
prudently suppressed the emotion, and coolly 
calculated that the spot could not have been bet- 
ter chosen for my purpose, and that it was my 


good angel that had directed her thither, and 
led me thus opportunely to the spot. How sweet 
a place in which to avow one’s passion. I was 
in eestacy at my success. I approached cantious- 
ly, determined to appear to have come by chance 


to the arbor. I could just see from my position 
as I brought the entrance to be directly before 
me, the reclining form of my heart’s idol, her 
head and arms shut out from my sight. I ap- 
proached still more cautiously, for the thought 
had struck me that she might be asleep. How 
beautiful, said I to myself, must she look sleep- 
ing, and I hoped to reach her without awakening 
her. Possibly she might be reading some fa- 
vorite book, and then to surprise her by enter- 
ing stealthily, would be the height of rudeness, 
but I was willing to run some risk for the chance 
of beholding her sleeping. I stole on gently, 
until I came to the very door, and then summon- 
ing all my courage I boldly entered! Did you 
ever dream, dear reader, that you were in Par- 
adise, listening to the silvery notes of limpid 
streams, bubbling over sands of gold, while the 
air was fragrant with the perfume of honey-la- 
dened flowers, and redolent of the music of 
sweet birds, whose notes syllabled words of 
praise, and at the moment your enjoyment was 
at its climax, awake and find the bell opposite 


your lodgings ringing for fire, or, mayhaps the 


next lodger’s child having a crying spell inter: 
spersed with the varieties of the whooping- 
cough? Did you ever commence what you 
thought to be a thrilling piece of poetry, and 
just as you had become interested and were’ an- 
ticipating some fine point, perceive that you 
were reading an advertisement of a certain cure 
for the tooth-ache, which by-the-by was never 
yet cured, or perhaps some infallible remedy for 
the jaundice? Did you ever receive a letter 
when away from home, anticipating a remittance 
and find it to contain an announcement of the 
death of the relative whose heir you supposed 
yourself, stating that he had died insolvent? 

Alla Akbar! God is mighty! 

There sat Donna Vallenza—well, says the 
reader—there sat Donna Vallenza—how can 
we write it? there she sat, sucking her thumb! 
The mystery was explained ! 

Some men would have “sloped” under such 
circumstances as these—we did not—we braved 
it through, waited on the young lady to her 
boudoir, saw her safyJy there, and then with our 
mind resting upon Heaven, or anywhere but 
with Donna Vallenza, we drove to our lodgings. 

Believe us, gentle reader, credit it all, we don’t 
ask your sympathy, that must come unsolicited 
to any one in such a situation, but give us credit 
for telling the truth, that’s all we ask—now for 
the sequel. Would mortal man believe, said I 
to myself, that I could so fortunately have es- 
caped being sucked in! It was a perfect mys- 
tery, my deliverance. It would surprise you 
if I were to relate how suddenly I was cured of 
my love, it was gone you may be assured—there 
was never anything like it before, unless it be 
that same telegraph before alluded to, and to 
that, it is pretty generally conceded, everything 
must “knock under.” 

My shadow suddenly grew less at the palace 
of the governor-general ; no particular notice was 
taken of the circumstance, however. Donna 
Vallenza appeared as usual at the opera every. 
evening of the performance. She did not seem 
to take the matter of my leaving her to heart at 
all, not she; no, no, she had a private solace. 
O horror! just realize the case. We have some 
sympathy for a man whose misfortunes have 
driven him to intemperance ; we pity him whose 
hard fortune and sad mishaps have driven to the 
excitement of gaming and other vices, but if we 
were to say such a person has at length taken 
to sucking his thumb! now I ask you candidly, 
gentle reader, is itnot horrid? It may not ap: 
pear so very bad to you, but to us, who have 
awakened out of a dream, we would like to have 
slept forever to realize, it is very different ; after 
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all, we only haye experienced it, and we only 
can realize it! 

The bull fights went on as ever at Regla. 
The cruel, fiend-like pleasure of the Creoles in 
witnessing bodily pain was as usual, evinced at 
all the cock fights and sportsof the arena, The 
Creole beauties sat as. usual, looking from their 
windows at the passers-by, and. never stirring 
abroad, save in their valantes. The Paseos, as 
usual, were crowded on each Sunday, and the 
mounted Spanish soldiers rode among the 
throngs of the populace to Kaperde. The ex- 
citement of the day was varied now and then by 
an assassination in the open street, and afew high- 
way robberies in the environs. Men, women and 
children smoked on, for all smoke here, At 
the barracks there was still the regular parades 
of some of the gayest and best drilled soldiers in 
the world, all Spaniards, both officers and pri- 
vates, the policy of the home government being 
to have a military power here that they can rely 
upon in case the Creoles should rise and pro- 
claim their independence. The band played as 
usual every evening before the Governor’s pal- 
ace, all went on as ever, until at length there 
came from the home department a Spanish cay- 
alier to fill some office in Havana. 

Signor D’Avolos was a noble knight, and his 
home was at the governor-general’s palace. As 
&@ matter of course, he was much in the society 
of Donna Vallenza. They met at the opera, 
and at the assimbler, and it was soon evident to 
all, that they were very dear to each other. Did 
I wonder at this? Ono, not I; ’twas as I had 
expected—I had foretold it, for 

“ Where was there the heart so wise, 

Could unbewildered meet those eyes!” 
But said I to myself, can she succeed any better 
with him than with me? I doubt it; time will 
show ; and I waited patiently for the denouement. 
Idid sometimes feel alittle touched to see them 
80 lovingly together, and hang me if I could help 
it, I actually longed to tell the noble D’Avolos 
of my fortunate escape from the very danger he 
was probably going blindfold into. But said I 
again to myself, I bought my experience, let 
him do the same. 

Public rumor said it, the bulletins announced 
it, and appearances confirmed it, that Donna 
Valienza and the noble D’Avolos were to be 
married during the approaching carmival. And 
80 it was; the time arrived, and they were mar- 
ried. My conscience condemned me that I had 
not forewarned the noble kuight in season, but 
it was now too late, and I determined to await 
‘the finale of this curions case. 

Signer D’Avolos and his lovely wife visited 
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as before, the opera, and there was still the same 
mysterious movements as before. No mystery 
to her friends, for they had become accustomed 
to it; nor was it any longer a mystery to me; 
O no, I understood it perfectly. Bat did D’ Avo- 
los know the cause? had he at length discover- 
ed the habit of the beautiful Creole? Yes, he 
had, and at that very moment was laboring to 
break her of it. 

Well, at length Signor D’Avolos, after trying 
every other means w break his wife of her al- 
most ungovernable propensity, hit upon a suc 
cessful plan, and he succeeded. 

What was the plan, say you? How could 
he possibly break her of sucking her thumb, when 
the habit had become so seated upon her ? 

I'll tell the patient reader how he accomplish- 
edit. He took a like process himself! 

When his wife retired to the saloon of the 
opera house, to enjoy her regalia, D’Avolos in- 
variably sucked his thumb till her return. This 
public exhibition of private affairs did not at all 
suit his beautiful wife; she was sure to hear of 
it from every quarter, and so at last she was 
forced to give up the practice, but it was not 
till fully a twelve month after their wedding- 
day, that D’Avolos accomplished this most de- 
sirable cure. 

The physician who has vainly endeavored to 
counteract the acidity that renders sick his pa- 
tient, not unfrequently resorts to acids to ac- 
complish his purpose. Thas it was with Signor 
D’Avolos; his wife was struck with the absur- 
dity that was rendered apparent in her husband, 
and was ready to make any sacrifice to stop it, 
while he, by pretending to have acquired the 
habit, and that he must continue it, frightened 
her into a more perfect cure! 

Thus, kind reader, I lost my heart and re- 
gained it; and the Donna Vallenza was effec- 
tually cured of her singular propensity ! 

DEFUNCT DRESSES. 
wie ilkes wore a -waistcoat of scarlet and 
and Murphy, dramatist, a 
a suit like fashion, 


century. The last man in London who is be- 
lieved to have worn this costume, was a quack 
doctor, who lived in a corner house of Salisbary 
square, = who might have been seen any day 
pacing the pavement in front of his establigh- 
ment, antil 


with powder and pigtail. 
bean in his youth, but lived to be so.quaker-like 
as to and clothes, a broad 


round h 
at, and 
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coc at. ashion et coat, flap- 
waistcoat, and frilled sleeves, survived into this 
reme age. r. usually wore a blue 


BY BR. L. WEED. 


The morn has dawned of my life’s day, 
’Twas bright as flowers of sunny May; 
The world was merry, the gentle throng 
Flitted my happy life along. 


But ’twas not long sunshine did last, 
My brilliant sky was soon o’ercast ; 

The visions so beauteous for the morrow, 
Dawned with demons full of sorrow. 


But then I should not think it strange, 
For life’s a fickle thing, ’t must change, 
And in the changes one can find 

The foe, the friend, the just, the kind. 


But for these changes, we'd not know 
How to enjoy life here below. 
It’s like being sick, and well again ; 

* It's contrasting pleasure with the pain. 


But we should bear these things with grace; 
It’s but the nature of our race— 
These dispositions God bas given, 
That we may yet enjoy a heaven. 


+ » 
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BY BLANCHE D’ARTOIS. 


Dip you ever know Emily C——, the belle 
of ——— Street? Wecan relate a little episode 
in her life of sunshine. Perhaps the breezes 
congregated a few dusky clouds in the horizon, 
but with this exception, the sky of her morn of 
life we believe, was unclouded. She was the 
only daughter of a Broadway merchant, her two 
brothers were very much younger. Her father 
was an inteligent man, particularly endowed 
with the social graces, and his friends always 
found in his presence and beneath his roof, those 
home endearings and heart-welcomings that ren- 
der society among the intelligent and refined the 
greatest boon of terrestrial enjoyment. 

Emily partook much of his disposition ; she 
was social, affectionate, intelligent and witty. 
Besides, she had an excellent ear for music, was 
an apt scholar, and when twelve years of age, 
was the favorite of Madame 8.’s school. While 
making rapid progress in all her studies, she was 
suddenly seized with a dangerous illness, and 
afver protracted convalescence, the physician im- 
peratively ordered an immediate removal into 
the country. Away, far off among the moun- 
tains, where she could neither see nor hear any- 
thing of schools or books; where she was to do 
nothing but breathe fresh air and take moderate 
exercise. Finally, it was agreed her father 


should accompany her to the highlands of —— 
county, leaving her at the residence of her moth- 
er’s uncle, to spend the summer. 

M-—— village, the residence of Mrs. C.’s rel- 
ative, was considered a singularly healthy loca- 
tion, abounding in hill and dale, forest and 
meadow, and affording quite a sufficiency of 
pure, fresh air. But it was a long distance from 
town, and Mrs. C. could not think of taking the 
younger children and accompanying her, leav- 
ing her husband totally alone during the entire 
season. No, she could not possibly consent to 
that, and Emily must remain up there alone, 
since the physician pronounced the locality pe- 
culiarly desirable. Accordingly they started, a 
letter having been previously despatched, an- 
nouncing their arrival. 

Emily was so delighted with the journey, she 
almost forgot she was yet an invalid, the invig- 
orating air and novelty of travelling had so im- 
proved her health and spirits, by the time they 
reached the village of M., both herself and fa- 
ther concluded a prolonged stay was unneces- 
sary. But the imperative orders of the old doc- 
tor recurring to his mind, Mr. C. had no diffi- 
culty in persuading Emily it was her duty to re- 
main; the only thing he regretted was her mu- 
sic; she was making astonishing progress, and 
now her practice would be entirely thrown aside ; 
pianos were not then so frequently met with in 
the northern part of —— county as they are now. 
Her voice was capable of high culture ; it pos- 
sessed great compass and power, and the tones 
were peculiarly rich and bird like. Ah, it wasa 
pity to leave Emily there among the hills, to 
run wild and forget all her accomplishments. 
Yet it must be done. The doctor had forbidden 
her return to town before fall. 

Emily made her appearance at her relative’s 
mansion under what seemed very unfortunate 
circumstances; there were none at home but 
the old lady and her two grandchildren ; the let- 
ter announcing their visit, had not reached its 
destination. But Emily was of a social, loving 
disposition. There was no doubt she would 
make herself at home among them so kissing 
her good by and leaving her a letter for the gen- 
tleman of the house when he returned, he de- 
parted the afternoon of the day he arrived, his 
business engagements not permitting him to tar- 
ry longer. 

Alone, among the mountains! knowing not a 
single soul for hundreds of miles, no one but the 
old lady, the little girl and boy, and they were 
strangers an hour before. Everything around 
her was new and strange; she began to feel now 
some of the fatigues of travelling that she was 
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not conscious of during excitement. She began 
also to feel slightly homesick. As the shades 
of evening appeared, she grew disheartened ; 
she felt inclined to sit down on the piazsa among 
the shrubbery through which the stars twinkled, 
and indalge in a flood of tears. Then she thought 
of the little girl. 

“ Could she sing ¢” 

“No, she had never learned.” 


And forthwith Emily dashed off the rippling 
cadences of “ River of Song.” Was it enchant- 
ment? The old lady and her grandson had 
noiselessly crept out on the piazza, entranced at 
the singular melody of Emily’s voice. They had 
never heard such music; it was very different 
from “ Yankee Doodle,” or the psalms sung 
down in the old church. Grandma had never 
imagined the angels could sing so beautifully. 

“ But could she sing anything else ?” 

“oO yes.” 

Emily sang everything. Songs, snatches of 
operas, anthems, parts of oratorios, even duets. 
She managed to get through with almost incred- 
ible powers of ventriloquism—until, would you 
believe it, ten o’clock found the old lady and 
children up listening to her. 

Emily was to sleep with her little cousin Rose, 
above stairs; the room being somewhat warm, 
the door was left open for the free circulation of 
air. About twelve, Emily, who had not yet 
closed her eyes, heard a knocking at the lower 
hall door, and a voice calling : 

*' Rose, father has returned. Come, unfasten 
the door.” 

But for all-Emily’s calling and shaking, Rose 
was not to be awakened, for the unprecedented 
dissipation of sitting up until ten in summer, 

* tired Nature was having amplerevenge. Where 
Charlie slept Emily did not know, bat she 
could not think of hunting him up, and the old 
lady, it was a pity to arouse her. She again 
tried to awaken Rose, shaking her -and calling 
her by name. No, it was of no use, Rose evi- 
dently was not to be awakened. 

Meanwhile, the calling continued in a sterner 
tone, and the door received some terrible raps. 
The moonlight streaming through the window, 
showed her the way down stairs, and Emily de- 
scended in her night dress and opened the door. 
Dreams and magic! who was before her? A 
dark, elderly man, who clasped her in his arms, 
saying: 
aan Rose, why did you keep us waiting so 

“Tam not Rose, but Emily C.; my father 


brought me here this:morning to spend the sum- 
mer ; he will pay for my board what you ask.” 

“Are you the daughter of our cousin Alice * 
and does your father expect we will charge 
money when you come to visit us? Tut, tat! 
what is this world coming to! But I forget, 
here is my wife, and here—presenting a city-fied 
young gent—is Master Eugene Le Fort—but 
where is Rose ?” 

“Fast asleep, I could not awaken her.” 

“ The sleepy little hussy !’” 

Emily barely waited till they entered the sit- 
ting-room, and then flew up stairs like a fright- 
ened deer. Throwing herself on the bed, she 
clasped her hands over her eyes, and was just on 
the point of catching the streamy tears that 
were ready to start, when she checked herself 
and ended in a fit of laughter. 

“ What a figure I must have made! to think 
of all others in the world, Eugene Le Fort should 
be the first acquaintance I met up here among 
the mountains, and see me too in my night 
dress! Itis so provoking! But I wonder how 
I did look. I have not met this Cupid in jack- 
ets since a year last May, when I was crowned 
queen at the festival at Madame S.’s. How ri- 
diculous! but I wonder how I look ?” 

Emily arose to consult the antiquated mirror, 
to do which and embrace a full length coup d’ail, 
she mounted one of the high-backed chairs, and 
stood in the moonlight with snowy robe floating 
round her, her wavy brown hair streaming over 
her shoulders. It was a picture one might teil 
over long at. the easel—even Emily comforted 
herself, thinking she did not look sobad. All at 
once a subdued titter reached her ear. She hed 
forgotten to close the door on her return, and 
Rose’s father passing by, had caught a glimpse 
of her manesuvre of consulting the mirror, 

“Let me tell you, little cousin, you did not 
look so badiy there at the door, but how is this ? 
Eugene says he is acquainted with you. Where 
have you met?” 

“O, at dancing school, often.” 

“Tsee, I see—but get yourself to bed little 
coz., and never worry yourself about your ap- 
pearance, for I assure you, you looked very like 
an angel.” 

“ Mr. 

“ There, that will do. None of your mistering 
your relatives, however remote. I am Cousin 
Dan, at your service.” 

“ Then Cousin Dan, allow me to say, I think 
you somewhat intrusive.” 

But Emily’s eyes looked not on him angrily. 

“So Iam. I beg pardon, but I must kiss 
Rose and you too; good night.” 


*“T can teach you; you will soon learn from : 
me.” i 
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“This time the door was closed and fastened. 
Emily was not very fearful of her new relatives. 
But you wonder also with Emily, how Enu- 
gene Le Fort came up there among the moun- 
“tains: Being a distant relative of Cousin Dan’s 
wife, he had come up to spend the summer, but 
‘Emily had never heard the connection alluded 
to, and she and Eugene were both surprised to 
meet at the house of a common friend. But 
what rare old times they had in the old man- 
sion. They neither had been in the country be- 
“fore, more than a week at a time, other than at 
some fashionable watering place, but now they 
“were in the real country; they most ardently 
entered into all manner of country enjoyments 
-and'fun. Emily and Rose, Eugene and Charlie, 
never were there such happy little people. The 
two “Yorkers” had nothing to do bat enjoy 
themselves, but Charlie and Rose had to attend 
school. After exhausting all expedients of kill- 
ing time, the company concluded to accept the 
invitations shoWered upon them, and attend the 
rustic school. As Emily was only to appear in 
character of visitor, it was not to be presumed 
herattendance would be infringing on the prohibi- 
tion of the physician, and accordingly one lovely 
morning the quartette sallied forth. 
It was a long, low, wooden building where 
-~ school was kept, but being shaded by huge oak 
trees, and situated in the verge of a fine grove, 
it had a very cool and airy look: Emily hung 
her bonnet on the wooden peg in the entry, as 
Rese indicated, and not forgetting to make a 
eurtsey on entering the school-room, followed 
her young companion till she found herself 
seated before a low, wooden desk, all hacked, 
seratched and blotted up with ink. This was a 
novelty, something altogether different from 
those of mahogany at Madame S.’s school. 
‘Emily deported herself very properly, and so 
did Engene. ‘They did not examine the school 
room more than ten dozen of times before recess ; 
they did not tell the scholars their lessons many 
times more, or make the answers come to hard 
sums any more often than they thought proper. 
Finally, school was announced dismissed for 
noon, and they-all assembled under the shade of 
the trees, and seated on the turf, discussed the 
contents of their dinner-baskets. ‘“ Company” 
was highly delighted; they had never attended 
@ rustic school before, and so far from “ poking 
fun” as some of the scholars bad feared, ap- 
peared to think the entertainment was got up 
for their honor and benefit. 
~All the scholars had heard of Emily’s won- 
d@erfal voice, and Eugene’s magnificent accom- 
paniments, for new that-she bad one to accom- 
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pany her in a duet, she was relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of assuming the whole. Eugene 
had a fine voice, nothing so wonderful as Emily’s, 
but it had early been subjected to careful train- 
ing, and he happened to know almost everything 
his young companion could sing. We will not 
pretend to say all the operas were sung by rule, 
but the audience would never detect the discrep- 
ancy. 

Yes, all the village had heard of the two won- 
derful Yorkers. But now that the scholars had 
discussed their dinners, it was unanimously pro- 
posed to assemble in the grove and listen to a 
concert given by Emily and Eugene. What a 
concert was, very few of the scholars understood 
—but they intended to learn, Even the terrible 
person, the “school marm,” was escorted thith- 
er bya bevy of little “A. B. C. ones,” and seat- 
ed upon a mossy couch. The prima donna and 
basso were accommodated on the trunk of a fall- 
en tree; around were stumps answering to or- 
chestra. It was a pretty sight, these two chil- 
dren. Ah, you correct us; it was a master and 
and miss, not strictly speaking children, we con- 
fess, begging many pardons, but to us there is 
something indescribably beautiful in the featares 
and emotions of childhood, and we cling to 
them perhaps too tenaciously. We are eccen- 
tric—but we relinquish our Jlorgnette in your 
favor. 

You observe Emily’s broad forebead, clear, 
blue eye, soft, wavy brown hair, circling in plaits 
her intellectual head, her features expressive, 
but not so strikingly beautiful as some of the 
rustic scholars—now, where consists the fasci- 
nation by which she establishes herself in the 
heart of every one that gazes on her? Can you 
tell? She sits the queen of grace, robed in azure 
muslin, her hands folded with as much repose 
as if she were the inimitable Jenny Lind, await- 
ing the overture. She is crowned with a gar- 
land of wild-wood flowers. Ah, it were a pic- 
ture of intellectual rather than physical beauty. 

But Eugene! Has he not bright, black eyes ? 
Soft, branette complexion, regular features, and 
mouth a perfect Cupid’s born? He is the nim- 
blest in the dance, the gayest in the waltz. He 
is known as “ Cupid in jackets,” an imperso- 
nation of physical beauty. There is a hushed 
stillness in the grove. Not a movement, nota 
sound disturbs the atmosphere, save the trem- 
bling flicker of a rustling leaf, chased by mis- 
chievous zephyrs playing hide and go seek. 

Charlié announces they are to have the “ In- 
dian Maiden,” a duet. Now there is a slight 
stir, and one more figure issues from its con- 
vcealment behind a tree, but Emily and Eugene 
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take their positions quietly, and observing pro- 
. fourid ceremonies to the audience, the concert 
begins. The figure is unobserved. 


WILD HUNTER. 
Flower of the forest! fair maiden, away, 

Brightly the dew glitters low on the grass; 
Hasten, nor here in the lone forest stay, 

Fierce is the torrent, and bleak is the blast. 
Come to my castle and be thou my bride, 
Dark maid of the forest, my beauty, my pride; 
I love thee, Allalla, 0 madly and wild, 

I choose for my bride, the dark forester’s child. 


INDIAN MAIDEN. 

Tempter, begone from the haunts of my sire! 

All these high trees are our birthright of yore; 
Darkly the cliffs frown, yet brightly the fire 

Burns in the huts that soon see us no more. 
Begone from the home of my fathers, and flee 
From the land that is reeking from murder by thee; 
Begone from our forest—begone from our glade, 
And tempt not Allalla, the dark Indian maid. 


WILD HUNTER. 

Flower of the forest, this hand ne’er imbrued, 

Trickling in blood, the glittering blade, 
One of the chieftains that lord the wood, 

One of the maidens that roam the glade. 
I love thee, dark maiden, 0 madly and wild, 
Wahcondah, the Spirit of Sunset, has smiled, 
And the great chief, your father, has sworn there is 

room 

in the wigwam, for Lennox the hunter to come. 


BOTH. 
Then away to the forest, away to the glade! 
Away to the prairies so boundless and free! 
The hunter may dwell ‘neath the dark trees’ shade, 
Allalla the bride of the pale face be. 
The forests of prairies shall all be thine own, 
Soft Sowannah smile from his dazzling throne; 
Wahcondah whisper from sunset’s bright zone, 
Calling us home to the bright spirit band, 
That are hunting the deer in the sunny land. 
Then away to the forest! away to the glade, etc. 


The song was not more than concluded, Em- 
ily and Engene resumed their seats, before the 
grove resounded to a wild war-whoop, and danc- 
ing in front of them, his arm waving above 
his head, and figuring in fantastic circles, was a 
gtacefal young Indian boy, yet with a complex- 
ion so light as to lead one to presume there was 
white blood in his veins. The scholars did not 
seem excited, but to Emily and Eugene the in- 
cident was perfectly thrilling. Suddenly the 
young Indian stopped before. them and stood 
perfectly motionless. 

“ Who are you?” exclaimed Emily, “are you 
an Indian or a spirit?” 

The preted Ms to this lip, and 


“ Hush, little lady, my father is a spirit, and 
I am the son of an Indian chief.” 


As he said this, he drew himself ap haughtily, 
and a regal dignity seemed resting on his brow. 
Certainly, no one would have mistaken that fig- 
ure fora slave! 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Kisko is the one 1 am called by, but I have 
many long names.” 

* Where do you live?” 

“Ta a little cottage, off in the woods.” 

“ Alone?” 

“No, with my mother and sister.” 

“Is your mother an Indian ¢”’ 

“No, she is like you.” 

“T wish to see her.” 

Here the black eyes flashed up with am ex- 
pression so intense, thrilling and ardent, Emily’s 
eyes quailed beneath it. 

“Thave not seen you before; do you come 
here to school ?” 

“a bY but I was not here this morning.” 

But the school bell rang now, they all assem- 
bled in the room, and Emily satisfied herself Kis- 
ko was quite as forward in his studies as the 
other boys. Eugene seemed very much anndyed 
with Emily’s unpardonable curiosity and interest 
in the chief’s son. 

To confess the truth, the image of the chief’s 
son haunted Emily’s day-dreams when she was 
absent from him, and only fed her imagination: 
when present. Tall, slender, with bright black 
hair, prominent features, cheeks of subdued rich- 
ness, eyes dazzling as a basilisk. Yet withal a 
certain mellowness of complexion, softness, elas-- 
ticity of movement, detracting from the sternness 
of the savage, yet adding interest to the individ- 
ual—yes, we may as well confess it at once, and 
honestly, Emily was very much interested in the 
chief’s son. Eugene was well aware of the fact, 
but he never mentioned the subject—in fact, he 
now spoke very rarely—he was not particularly 
happy in these days. He leoked upon Emily 
somewhat in the light of a family jewel which 
he should be possessed of whqp he beeame a 
man, and the villagers—all villagers are indis- 
putable authority—pronounced there would be 
a match between Cupid in jackets and the Queen 
of song. The initials of their first names were 
the same—that of itself was conclusive evidence. 
We cannot certainly say they expected the cer- 
emony to take place immediately. Emily still 
wore robes demi-length, and Eugene sported 
round-abouts ; but it would be a match sure as 
fate, see if it would not! 

Emily attended school several days after, and 
whenever she went she found a bunch of wild 
flowers on her desk. Eugene never put them 
there, but what intuitive delicacy of attention 
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fora savage! Time‘ fied’ on, but Emily was 
fond of study, and she coaxed Cousin Dan 
when he next went to the large town to pro- 
cure her a Botany ; she would not study it, only 
look at it. Dear, good-natured Cousin Dan at- 
tended to the commission, and now there were 
such rambles, botanical excursions, examina- 
tions and analyses, as were never known before. 
Eugene and Charlie, Rose and Emily, all stu- 
died Botany ; we regret to say the result of sheir 
researches was never made known to the world, 
but it was doubtless very interesting. But Em- 
ily’s clothes were almost too delicate to roam 
the woods in, and she effected a series of ex- 
changes, to the great delight of all parties, among 
some girls of her own size, and now you could 
see Emily in a starched calico dress and thick 
shoes, rambling the woods, while her delighted 
companions were luxuriating in her despised 
silks and tissues. 

Eugene pursed up his mouth at first and tried 
to look haughty at this sudden freak of his di- 
vinity, but he very soon acknowledged it was 
better for the woods to be thus attired, than to 
wear fabrics that left fragments of samples on 
the branches of trees and shrubs, whichever 
way the fair-wearer turned—and forthwith Eu- 
gene commenced a series of barter and traffic 
among the boys. O how the “ Yorkers” luxu- 
riated in their countryfied clothes, and vice versa. 
They did net indeed intend sporting their belov- 
ed habiliments in Broadway, but they were in- 
dispensable as practical machinery to rural en- 
joyment. To the glory of Eugene belonged the 
proposition that Emily should have a “log cab- 
in” sun boanet, composed of calico and paste- 
board slabs, to hide her pretty face and keep it 
from tanning—yes, she and Rose went to the 
village store and bought a yard of bright pink 
calico; then Cousin Clara cut it out, and the 
two girls manufactured it. Eugene hemmed 
one string and Charlie the other. ' 

Saturday afteyaoons were momentous times 
at M—, among the young fraternity, but one 
particular Saturday, Eugene and Charlie had 
gone off to the lake fishing. Ah, we had for- 
gotten to mention there was a beautiful Jake in 
M—, not far distant from Cousin Dan’s house. 
Rose was employed in the house, assisting her 
mother in baking. Emily had on one of her 
new companions’ bright buff calico dresses, and 
putting on her pink sun bonnet, she took up her 
flower basket and told Cousin. Clara she was 
going out for a walk in search of flowers, and 
she departed with a gay laugh as she was gently 
admonished to be careful and not get lost in the 
woods, for they extended many miles in length. 
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She followed the paths she had frequently trod 
in company with Rose and Charlie, and as she 
proceeded as usual in a reverie, apparently it ab- ~ 
ruptly came to anend. She stood upon an em- 
inence, and from among the trees descried a large 
tract of forest country, ledges of rock, openings 
in the forest, ravines and silver streams. But 
there was one spot particularly beautiful; she 
would go in search of it; it could not be far, it 
was yet early—she could return before dark and 
find her way back easily enough ; she would con- 
tinue on in a straight line. She would go seek 
it. After rambling about some time, she be- 
came wearied, and sat down to rest on a con- 
spicuous ledge of rocks. Little forest birds came 
to sing to her, and Emily amused herself by 
carolling back their notes. 

She imitated them so exactly that others 
flocked around, and Emily was delighted with 
her bird concert. But finally she grew wearied, 
and one by one the birds departed. Her thoughts 
wandered to Kisko. The sun was now begin- 
ning to fade away, and broad stripes of gold set 
in crimson and purple faded into the bluish at- 
mosphere ; high above, billows of cloud caught 
up the golden effulgence, and others reflected it, 
until the vast horizon was lit up with beauty. 

Emily was aroused from her reverie by the 
near voice of a whip-poor-will, seemingly almost 
beside her. The dew was falling heavily; she 
must no longer dream over the panorama of that 
vast forest. She sprang up. 

“T am alone here in this vast forest; it will 
soon be night. I wonder if Kisko lives in these 
woods ?” 

She started—Kisko was beside her. 

“How came you here unobserved? See you 
that little spot among the trees? There is the 
cottage of Kisko’s mother. His eye is very keen 
—he knew your bonnet and dress; did Emily 
hear the whip poor-will? That was Kisko, to 
awaken her from dreams; you have wandered 
far from home; will you now go to the cottage 
and see Kisko’s mother ?” 

Those dark, piercing eyes were benton her with 
an expression so beaming with love and earnest- 
ness, Emily never could have resisted that be- 
seeching look—as it was, but little could have 
reconciled her to quitting the country without 
having first seen Kisko’s mother. 

“Yes, gladly. I have wished to do so since 
you first told me about her.” 

Kisko and Emily descended the eminence. 
They reached a little clearing among the forest, 
displaying a neatly built, small cottage. Emily 
was disappointed ; she expected to see a wigwam, 
and she told her companion so. 
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_“ My mother is a white lady,” was the only 
answer, 

Playing on the piazza was a pretty dark-eyed 
child, dressed in strange costume. A short robe 
of plaid bordered with deep fringe and belted 
with a broad girdle of bead-work ; moccasins, but 
no stockings. 

“ Brother, is that Emily?” exclaimed the child. 

“ Yes; where is our mother ?” 

The child made no answer, but stood with 
clasped hands, as if spell-bound,gazing at Emily. 

“What is the matter, Mimee? Don’t you 
like me?” asked Emily. 

The child sprang to her open arms and kissed 
her, whispering : 

“You are one of mother’s tribe, sure |’ 

Kisko entered the apartment and beckoned 
Emily to follow. She did, and stood leaning 
against the door like one entranced. Upon piles 
of mats on the floor, seated in the Indian style of 
repose, was a lady, apparently thirty years of age. 
Her complexion was dazzling fair, her hair light, 
decked in a graceful, though strange fashion, 
with bead ornaments and jewelry. Her robe 
was of rich silk, of crimson damask, the edge 
trimmed with a deep golden border; her outer 
garment was green silk, ornamented with facings 
of embroidery, clasped with a sparkling zone. 
Her arms were laden with bracelets, and one del- 
icate foot displayed, was encased in an embroid- 
ered moccasin. 

“ Mother, I have brought you Emily; that is 
the wife of my father, the great chief.” 

After this original introduction, the wife of 
the great chief raised her eyes, and the birch 
bark that she was embroidering with porcupine 
quills, fell from her hands. She sprang to her 
feet, uttering a wild scream. 

“Emily,Emily! what is your mother’s name?” 

“Alice,”’ 

“No, no, your father’s ?” 

“Allison C—.” 

“ A shiver passed over the form of the wife of 
the great chief. There were some chairs in the 
room, and she offered one to Emily—there were 
no more signs of agitation. But when Kisko 
left the room, his mother took Emily in her arms, 
embraced her, wept over her, but said nothing. 
A little table was spread, and on it were placed 
white bread, honey, curd cheese and fruit; water 
was served at the end of the repast. After which, 
and they were again seated, the chief’s wife spoke. 

“ You lost yourself in the woods ; Kisko saw 
you on the cliff from here; his eyes are sharp ; 
he knew it was you. He has told us of the In- 
dian song in the grove at school. You love In- 
dian life +” 


“ Yes,” exclaimed Emily, enthusiastically. 

“ Rest here to-night. Kisko shall go tell your 
friends. He is fleet as the fawn. You sleep 
with me and Mimee. Are you content?” 

“O, yes, 1am delighted. But will you tell 
me stories—stories of Indian life ?—of yourself 
and the great chief ?”’ 

Again a shadow passed over her countenance. 

“ You shall hear about me in time, but I have 
not seen any of my people for many years. You 
must not expect me to talk of them much.” 

Meanwhile Kisko ran to the village to acquaint 
Cousin Dan of Emily’s absence, who, turning 
to Clara, said: ‘‘ Let her stay; they will take 
good care of her, no doubt. I know Kisko’s 
mother well enough for that, and Emily will en- 
joy the novelty, I know.” 

Turning to Kisko, he said: “Tell Emily I 
give her permission to stay ; I will myself come 
for her in the morning. But Kisko, you’d better 
fly to the forest, there is no telling what Master 
Eugene may say or do after this,” and with a 
mischievous smile, Cousin Dan resumed his em- 
ployment of unharnessing his horses. 

Next morning Cousin Dan might have been 
seen entering the Kisko cottage, bearing with 
him a large basket, laden with such substantial 
contents that even his stalwort arm grew tired. 
He greeted the family as if he were an old 
friend. Mimee ran to him and jumped upon his 
knee. Emily had been instructing her from a 
book, and the two were seated on the pile of 
mats. Emily was dressed in a costume exactly 
answering that of Kisko’s mother. Cousin Dan 
was not backward in observing it. 

“ Well, Emily, how have you enjoyed your 
visit ?”’ he inquired. 

“ Delightfully ! and I’m invited to come again.” 

“ Do let her come again,” said Madame Chief. 

“T love Emily,” said little Mimee. 

“And you, Kisko, have you nothing to say ?” 

“I wish Emily to always stay with us.” 

“You do, do you? Perhaps Master Eugene 
would have some objections ; but come, Emily, 
we must be going, I believe. You are not going 
off with all these beautiful clothes on, are you ?” 

“ Kisko’s mother gave them to me for a keep- 
sake, and I am to wear them occasionally in re- 
membrance of her.” 

“ And did Kisko give you nothing ?” 

“O, yes. See here,” and she showed a curi- 
ously carved box, and in it were a variety of ar- 
ticles, which he turned over ; and then carelessly 
nearing Madame Chief, he whispered : 

“Does the poor child know what all this 
means ?’”’ But we did not catch the reply. 

We told you there was a lake in M——, not 
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far from Cousin Dan’s house. Often on a quiet 
evening, that good-natured relative would take 
the young people out in a little row-boat, and 
their voices, as they floated over the rippling 
waves, modulated in their cadence by the night 
breezes, seemed like music wafted from the souls 
of happy ones in Elysium. Ah, Cousin Dan was 
very kind and obliging. His was a model house 
to visit in summer. You might have as many 
apples, pears, strawberries, and raspberries, as 
you liked; plenty of bread and butter, curd 
cheese and fresh milk. You could ride “Old 
Dolly ” any time of day, providing you had any 
one to put the saddle on, and Cousin Dan him- 
self would get up the horses, and take you, rid- 
ing miles and miles, not considering it any trou- 
ble. A model cousin was Cousin Dan! But 
all this was when he was at leisure ; when he was 
busy he had to amuse himself. 

Charlie and Eugene now managed the boat 
exceedingly well, and they often took the girls 
out sailing. Emily was very fond of the water, 
and soon became quite an adept in rowing and 
navigating the tiny shallop. 

Another momentous Saturday afternoon, Em- 
ily was walking by the brink of the lake, and 
regretting there was nobody to take her out on 
the water. Cousin Dan was very busy in get- 
ting in the last of his harvest. Eugene and 
Charlie were assisting him by taking his place, 
going to a town some distance on business. 
Rose was occupied in doors assisting her mother 
in the mysterious preparation of censerves. Ah! 
what a pity there was no one to give her a sail ! 

Suddenly, she remembered the Lady-of-the- 
Lake. She would personate the romantic Ellen. 
No doubt she could acquit herself equally well, 
and entering the boat she scudded it along, and 
was soon some distance on the sheet of water. 
She wished to go still further, in search of water 
lilies, which she knew rocked in pearly clusters 
far beyond. She has just reached the desirable 
spot, and is new endeavoring to capture them. 
She has already succeeded in procuring one; 
but her attention is called off by hearing a long, 
muttering peal of thunder. She looks around ; 
the sky is suddenly darkened by the rapidly- 
driving rain-clouds; her heart beats violently, 
and suddenly springing forward to seize the oar, 
the movement has swayed the boat, and a vol- 
ume of water flows in. 

But she seizes the oar, and endeavoring to ex- 
tricate the shallop, finds it entangled among the 
roots of the water-lilies. What can she do? 
The boat is rocked and tossed fearfully, and yet 
held as if by invisible hands. Large drops of 
rain plash down upon her, and vivid streaks of 
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lightning flash before her eyes. At intervals she 
could see across the lake figures flitting on the 
bank in the direction of Cousin Dan’s residence. 
She thought she discerned Cousin Dan, Charlie 
and Engene; and why did they not try to aid 
her? Must she be drowned, then, right in sight 
of home? Could none of them swim? 

Night is coming on with the speed of an 
eclipse. The boat is nearly filled with water. 
Another long flash of light, and she saw a figure 
plunge in; her heart beats a few impulsive 
bounds—it told her that it was Kisko to the 
rescue! The next instant the waves dashed 
over her. She remembered clinging to the side 
of the boat, and going down, down, down among 
the huge roots, and feeling, not seeing, for her 
eyes were closed, all the lurid phosphoric glare 
of the world of waters; a sensation of great 
oppression ‘and pain in the chest; a sinking— 
sinking—a fierce grasping, as of a powerful 
monster—indistinctness—nothingness ! 

It is Sabbath eve. The bells of the M—— 
church are tolling—solemnly, dismally tolling. 
They are bearing to his last home, Kisko, the 
son of the Indian chief. There are mourners 
weeping around; but the mourners are not all 
there. There are scholars; and they strew flow- 
ers in the grave. Cousin Dan, Rose, Eugene 
and Charley are there; but Emily, wavering 
between life and death, lies in a darkened room, 
Cousin Clara watching her. 

But what is that at the foot of the couch?—a 
huge heap of shaggy hair? No—that is an em- 
bodiment of a soul, larger than dwells in the 
bosom of some men—it is Ponto, the faithful 
Newfoundland, that, after Kisko, saved Emily’s 
life. The fatal afternoon, Cousin Clara remem- 
bered to have seen Emily walking in the direc- 
tion of the lake, and as the shower arose, Eugene, 
Charlie, and her husband returned, and immedi- 
ately went to the shore. . Afar, almost out of 
sight, they discovered Emily in the boat. There 
was none other in the vicinity within two miles. 
They neither could swim—the storm was in- 
creasing. Cousin Dan was about trying to 
reach her, when breathlessly onward dashed 
Kisko, and casting from him his light jacket,-he 
plunged in, and was soon making a straight 
track for the boat. Rose had remembered to 
have seen him pass to the village, and hastened 
to find him, and make him acquainted with. 
Emily’s danger. After immense exertion, by . 
diving, he was enabled to fetch up Emily; but 
she was so entangled among the roots of the 
water-lilies, the effort was little less than super- 
human. 

When he reached the surface, he was almost 


exhausted, and Emily quite insensible ; but he 
clung to her until good Ponto, dear Ponto, swam 
to the reseue. Kisko relinquished his burden 
only after he was convinced Ponto could get her 
to the shore much quicker and safer than him- 
self. Grasping her clothes in his teeth, the 
faithful dog struck off for the shore. 

The excitement was over—Emily was saved. 
Exhausted, Kisko yet struck out a few paces in 
the water; he thought of his mother and Mi- 
mee, and exerted himself again. But he felt 
something give way in his chest—after that he 
knew nothing. Half an hour from the time 
Emily was rescued, the howlings of Ponto again 
brought them to the shore, and they took up the 
apparently lifeless body of Kisko, and brought 
it tothe house. The physician that had been 
summoned for Emily was by his side; but by 
the light of the Jamp was discerned a rill of 
blood oozing from his lips. “ Internal contu- 
sion !”—the doctor shook his head. But restor- 
atives of every kind were used, and finally poor 
Kisko opened his eyes. 

** My poor mother !” he murmured. 

His mother and sister were sent for. Emily 
was now sufficiently recovered to be sensible that 
Kisko had lost his jife to save hers. She re- 
quested to see him, and was brought to his bed- 
side. He took her hand in his and whispered 
something, but all Emily could understand was, 
“ chief’s son.” She pressed her lips to his brow. 
His eye once more lighted up with an expression 
of infinite love, there was a gurgling in his 
throat, his face assumed a grave stern air, and, 
faithful to the last, he flinched not at death; a 
still, shattery convulsion, and his spirit passed 
away to join that of his father in the spirit 
land. An.hour after, when his mother entered, 
she clasped to her bosom the wreck of her son. 

The bells are tolling—slowly tolling. Emily 
whispers to Cousin Clara, “ bring me Kisko’s 
gift.” Emily clasped her pale arms aroand the 
curious box, and bathed it with a deluge of 
tears. Yes, the school children, Cousin Dan, 
Eugene, all, stood around the grave! At the 
head, was the wife of the chief and her little 
daughter. As the beautiful ritual was chanted, 
“ He cometh up and is cut down as a flower, he 
fieeth as a shadow,” there dropped upon the cof- 
fin, one by one, the bow, the quiver, the calumet, 
the wampum, and the moccasins of the great 
chief, his father. Then little Mimee cast in a 
half finished belt. Ah! it was touching to see 
the blending of ancient rites with the beautifal 
ritual of the Christian church. Kisko was a 
Sabbath scholar; but he was also a chief’s son. 
There was not & dry eye there. He was buried 


in the Eye of the West—the’ spirit of Sunset 
and the sweet South may w to him; and 
when at last the god of day bid adieu to earth, 
there were yet two living monuments weeping 
over his grave. 

Cousin Dan forcibly retained at his house the 
mother of Kisko and her little daughter, and 
Emily peremptorily ordered them not to be al- 
lowed to depart until her father arrived. 

Searching autumn winds were already whist- 
ling around the house ; gorgeously tinted leaves, 
nipped by the early frost, hovered mid air ; katy- 
dids were singing their last, and crickets had al- 
ready begun their autumnal song. It was a sol- 
emn place now. Emily reclined in an easy chair 
in the old hall. Kisko’s mother sat beside her, 
and Mimee at her feet. The wife of the great 
chief was very pale. She had laid off her fanci- 
ful costume, and was now dressed in weeds of 
the deepest mourning. One would little dream 
she was a Christian’s wife now. A figure dark- 
ened the door. Emily looks up, and exclaims : 
“ Father !” 

Mr. C. scarcely regards her; he is gazing at 
the figure in mourning. 

“ Angeline ! sister ! dead, lost, wronged Ange- 
line, is it thou?” 

“ Allison! my brother!” 

There was a weeping of long pent-up tears, 
the flood-gates of the heart were opened, and 
the past, with all its injustice and imprudénce, 
its and rashness, was forgotten. 

“Emily, Kisko was your 

Emily had fainted. 

When Mr. C. returned to iain he bore back 
his long-lost sister and dark-eyed Minee, Emily 
and Eugene ; but they were both different beings 


now. They had each advanced a step on the — 


ladder of experience ; they had turned over anew 
lesson in the history of the heart. Emily smiled 
again; but her smile was sadder. Eugene 
danced again ; but there were others more gay. 

In the church-yard of M—, rises a pyramidal 
monument of the purest marble, and on it is 
sculptured a bow and arrow, a calumet and Holy 
Bible, and this description : 


“In memory of Kisko, the son of an Indian chie’, 
Who lost his life in saving that of his cousin. 


This respect is erected by his ever gratefal, 
Zot deeply afficted uncle. in 


But did Emily ever marry Eugene? In time. 
How came Mr. C.’s sister to marry an Indian 
chief? To avoid falfilling an engagement made 
daring her infancy by her father, a betrothal to 


one she loathed, she preferred uniting herself to 


thé Forest King. 
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ADA GREY. 


As pure as the snow on the mountain, 
As fair as the light of day, 

As gay as the laughing fountain, 
Was beautiful Ada Grey. 

Her tresses were softer than velvet, 
Her brow was unshadowed by care, 
Her cheek, the rosetint of the seashell, 
Was bordered with white lilies fair. 


Her lips, like rich cardinal flowers, 
Would oft part in laughter and glee; 
Her voice—it was softer and clearer 
Than the tones of a silver bell be! 
Ab me, but it nevermore ringeth 
*Mong the hills and the blossoming trees; 
Her step falls no more on the earth-land, 
And her laugh is ne'er heard on the breeze. 


For one she loved better than sunlight, 
And trusted—but trusted in vain— 
Took home to his bosom the wine cup, 
And she was ne'er happy again. 
But slowly and sadly she faded, 
As fades the pale star away, 
Till she went to her home ’mong the angels, 
The radiant Ada Grey! 


THE PHANTOM FRIAR, 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


“ You admire our little church, sir ?” said the 
sacristan to me, as we rested together upon a 
stone horse-block, worn smooth by the feet of 
many a squire and yeoman now reposing quietly 
in the green church-yard, skirted by the low wall 
which supported our backs. 

“ Indeed, it is one of the most interesting of 
all the rura) churches which I have seen in Eng- 
land.” 

“ You come from abroad, sir ?”’ 

“Tam an American,” I replied. 

“Indeed!” And I fancied the old sacristan 
regarded me with a still kindlier eye. Perhaps 
some favorite child had left the paternal roof, 
and now dwelt upon New England’s hills, or 
among the south savannahs. But I did not 
question the venerable man. Who knows, in- 
deed, what chord might have been awakened ? 

“Ts there no legend connected with this 
church, my friend? *Twere a pity, if not.” 

“ That there is, sir! And if you can listen to 
an old man’s tale, I can do no better than to 
while your time till we hear the steam-whistle.” 

“ Many thanks! You will not only while the 
time, but, I doubt not, entertain me greatly. I 
own myself an inveterate legend-hunter.”’ 

The sacristan smiled, and at once commenced : 


“ You must know, sir, that on the site of this 
church, which is now about one hundred and 
fifty years old, existed formerly a very prosper- 
ous abbey, belonging to the monks of St. Bene- 
dict, or Black Friars, as they were commonly 
called. It was reputed to contain great store of 
solid wealth ; and, consequently, when the wars 
broke out between Cavalier and Puritan, was 
very speedily assaulted, dismantled, and nearly 
destroyed, by one of Cromwell’s zealous cap- 
tains, who, however, got but his labor for his 
pains, inasmuch as not a penny of lucre was 
found in possession of monk or abbot. 

“ Nevertheless, the brotherhood—that is, such 
as escaped the bloody shrift so common in those 
days—were effectually dispersed by the violence 
done to their dwelling-place, and since that pe- 
riod no black friar has ever told his beads in the 
neighborhood. But it was not many years be- 
fore superstition began to invest the ruins with 
the usual dread attached to monuments of past 
violence, and to people with ghostly visitors the 
halls deserted by mortal footsteps. Meanwhile, 
Cromwell and his stern troopers gave place to 
Charles and his reckless cavaliers, and these, in 
turn, made way for James and his shaven 
monks; about which time there began to be ru- 
mors of a contemplated rebuilding of the Bene- 
dictine abbey, which set all the gossips of Suf- 
folk to whispering about the apparition of an old 
friar, who on several occasions (as averred by 
the peasants) had been seen flitting among the 
ivy-mantled stones, or stooping over the broken 
slabs in the ancient burial-place. But the work 
of restoration was never commenced, though it 
was asserted that commissioners from the king 
had actually visited the place, and (as was said) 
entered upon negotiations with artizans. How- 
ever, there was very good reason why the de- 
sign of rebuilding the abbey (if such, indeed, 
had been entertained) should not be completed ; 
for about this period the pious James was forced 
to pack up his royalty, and decamp for the 
French court, whilst his dutiful daughter Mary, 
and his-son-in-law William of Nassau, took quiet 
possession of his crown and kingdom. 

“ Nearly half a century had now passed since 
the sack and destruction of the abbey, and its 
supernatural reputation had grown apace with 
the weeds which tangled themselves into rank 
luxuriance among the old walls and fallen roof- 
trees. Periodically was seen to walk about the 
grounds the ghost of an aged monk, attired in the 
black serge garment of the Benedictines; and 
more than one benighted traveller had heard (as 
he would swear roundly) the mumbling of mass 
by that black friar amid the ruins, while Satan 
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himself (in a cowl) sat astride of a tomb-stone, 
delivering the responses. It is no wonder, then, 
that the dismantled monastery became at length 
known as the ‘ De’il’s Abbey,’ or that it was de- 
cided to be no fit walk for Christian foot, but to 
be left to witches for a nocturnal trysting-place. 

“But about the second year of the Dutch 
Stadtholder’s reign, it chanced that a worthy 
pedier, who was in the habit of vending ribbons 
and trinkets through the rural districts, and, by 
his uncommon honesty as a hawker, and good 
humor as a companion, enjoyed no small modi- 
cum of popularity among his rustic customers, 
found himself, one Michaelmas eve, in the un- 
happy vicinity of our haunted monastery. He 
had taken a short cut across the fields, in order 
to reach sooner the market town (where he 
made his home and kept a little warehouse for 
the goods which he trafficked up and down the 
country), and had just gained the wild spot on 
which stood the ruins, when a violent thunder- 
storm, arising suddenly, obliged him, for the 
salvation of his pack, to seek speedy shelter un- 
der one of the still upright and ivy-covéred 
arches. He happily discovered a dry resting- 
place, and quickly made himself as comfortable 
as circumstances would allow. 

“Tt was near dark when the storm arose, and 
Will Nuttall, as the pedler was named, expected 
that it weuld soon spend its force, and pass 
away, leaving him, to be sure, the wet fields for 
his journey, but with the returning moon to 
guide his path. He miscalculated, however, the 
duration of the tempest, which continued to rage 
with unabated fury till hours had passed away, 
and he began to reckon midnight very near at 
hand. 


“Now, Master Nuttall was a stout-hearted 
and merry fellow, little troubled by ghost-sto- 
ries, though was he in the habit of relating to the 
wide-mouthed lads and round-eyed lasses, who 
ever welcomed him to meat and lodging in their 
snug farm-houses. Nevertheless, the reflection 
that he was alone, at midnight, in the very head- 
quarters of hobgoblinry, and on Michaelmas eve, 
too (chosen, as is well known, of all nights in 
the year, for witch revels and incantations), did 
not, it may be fancied, decrease the unpleasant- 
ness of his situation. In truth, as the night 
wore on, he grew somewhat more ‘ narvish’ than 
was his wont, and long ere the storm gave signs 
of lull, he had many times devoutly wished him- 
self safely out of the ‘ De’il’s Abbey.’ 

“ At length the clouds parted, the wind sunk, 
and large drops succeeded to the close showers 
which had followed fast on one another through 
the night ; till, at last, the moon broke out, let- 


ting its radiance gush fall over field and forest, 
making the moist landscape glitter in silver 
sheen. Will Nuttall stretched his legs, rose 
briskly, and slung his pack, and then stepped 
from under the protecting arch, to pursue his 
homeward journey ; essaying, at the same time, 
a lively whistle, either to summon his courage 
or to scare away whatsoever lurking elves 
might be peering at him from the still, sombre 
shadows of the ruins. But whistle and foot were 
both abruptly checked, as Will’s eye glanced to- 
ward the ancient burial-ground, and saw where, 
plainly defined in the moonlight, the figure of 
an old man, clad in monkish habit, was stooping 
near a gray tomb, not twenty paces from the 
spot where he himself stood. The pedler stared 
fixedly, unable to withdraw his eyes, though his 
frame shook in every joint, while the phantom 
friar rose slowly from its bending posture, and 
uplifting its hands, in one of which was grasped 
a black crucifix, stood a moment bolt-upright, as 
if invoking a curse upon the wretched mortal 
who had intruded on its domain. 

“ Will Nuttall strove to run away, but his feet 
refused to turn; he tried to cry aloud, but his 


voice failed him. So, doing the only thing he 


could, he let his knees double under him, and 
sank quietly on the wet grass, where he lay pros- 
trate for a space, shivering like one in an ague- 
fit; expecting each moment to feel a bony hand 
on his head, or a pair of skeleton legs bestriding 
his broad shoulders. But, as neither of these 
consequences followed, he soon ventured to 
raise his head a bit, and finally, without looking 
toward the gray tombstone, to bolt suddenly 
away into the broad, moonlit highway, a few 
rods off, whence he made his way homeward 
with all the speed he could command. 

“ Next morning, Will Nuttall was late in set- 
ting out with his pack, and the neighbors noted 
that he was not in his usual spirits ; but the ped- 
ler mentioned nought concerning his nocturnal 
adventure ; for, indeed, he began already to feel 
ashamed of his fright, and to ask himself, how a 
blithe, ghost-jeering lad like Will Nuttall could 
have run away from some shadow of his own 
fancy? So he kept his counsel, and went on as 
usual, plying his traffic from hamlet to hamlet 
—getting little richer, it is true (for he was a 
free-hearted fellow), but making store of friends 
in his up-and-down wanderings. So a year 
passed away, and Michaelmas eve drew near 
again; and, as it chanced, found Will in the 

ighborhood, again, of the haunted ‘ De’il’s 
Abbey.’ 

“* An arrant dolt was I to run away from my 
own shadow,’ quoth the pedler to himself, as he 
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called to mind his midnight terror. ‘Faith, I 
ha’ e’en & mind to pass another Michaelmas at 
the old friar’s gate, and see if mine host will be- 
stir himself.’ 

No sooner resolved, than Will Nuttall set 
forth to execute, and once more, as the moon- 
béams streamed brightly over the ancient ruins 
(with no storm to interrupt their beauty), the 
bold pedler appeared, hard upon the witching 
hour, and (as if to dare the phantom to its 
worst) advanced, with a stout cudgel over the 
shoulder which bore his pack, and took post be- 
side the very gray tomb stone over which he had 
beheld the ghost-monk stooping. 

“ But, O rash and fool-hardy wight! Scarce 
had he reached the slab, when, turning toward 
the shattered arch where he had before found 
shelter, he beheld the self-same sight that had 
then appalled him. The figure of an aged 
monk, with cowl and crucifix, emerged from the 
ivied shadow, and, with slow steps, approached 
as if to confront him! Will Nuttall saw, and 
his courage evaporated. Down he subsided, as 
before, and, with what little strength he could 
muster, crawled and burrowed, until he had got 
bimself quite underneath a broken stone hatch- 
ment that rested slantingly against the old gray 
tomb. Here, shrinking into as small a bulk as 
possible (as if he hoped by such means to elude 
the grim friar), he held his breath, and strove to 
bethink him of all the prayers which he had ever 
forgotten. In another moment he felt a rustle 
of garments close beside him, and presently a 
low voice muttered some strange words in a lan- 
guage unknown to him, to which, consequently, 
he did not feel himself called upon to reply, 
though he had his misgivings, as to whether it 
might not be his own death sentence, delivered 
by some demoniac judge. To this low voice, 
monotonous and rapid, the hopeless pedler lis- 
tened for several minutes, and then all became 
silent again. Meantime, almost ready to give 
up his personal ghost, most bitterly did he be- 
wail his past skepticism regarding supernatural 
beings, and firmly did he resolve, if delivered 
safe out of the black friar’s clutches, to believe 
most devoutly henceforth in spooks, spirits, 
brownies, and banshees, of whatever degree, 
clime, or complexion. Thus fortified, he ven- 
tured, when the voice ceased, to raise his head 
an itch, and steal a look at his ghostly neigh- 


“ Very phantom-like and grim indeed was the 
old face which looked out from under that black 
cowl; and ashy were the cheeks and glassy the 
fixed eyes. The figure knelt against the tomb, 
close to the hatchment which concealed the ped- 


ler ; its thin hands clasped and pressed against 
its breast a sable crucifix ; its withered lips ap- 
peared still to move, but emitted no sound. 
Will Nuttall saw all this at a glance, and the 
next moment beheld the phantom sink bodily 
downward, and disappear under the church-yard 
sod. 

“ Well, that, to be sure, was enough to fright- 
en flesh and blood, however bold its possessor; 
80, it was no marvel that Will fainted inconti- 
nently away under his hatchment. And thus he 
remained until the light of a rosy morning 
chased off all evil things, and peered into his 
face, and woke him once more to the world of 
living things. He was drenched with the héavy 
night-dew, but, beyond this, had sustained no in- 
jury to his corporeal substance. 

“* Now am I an ass—or there be ghosts !’ so- 
liloquized Will Nuttall, as he gradually became 
aware of his identity, and rubbed his eyes to get 
a better look of every object around him. 
* What I ha’ seen now, no Christian man may 
speak lightly of! Eye and ear were open, i’ 
faith nevertheless, if ghosts there be, it be 
plain, too, they ha’ no power o’er mortal man, 


.else were I not unharmed this day. So, if 


there harbor no malice nor hurt i’ the food peo- 
ple, let no evil be spoken of them, say I.’ 

“ Talking thus to himself, and peering boldly 
about him, as he saw the sunlight brightening in 
the east, Will shook himself;and proceeded to 
impart animation to his benumbed limbs by a 
liberal bestowal of smart buffets on his breast. 
The old gray tombs began, by this time, to look 
cheery in the morning beams, and the ivied 
arches and shattered walls had lost all trace of 
ghostliness ; nevertheless, our pedler could not 
help a fearsome qualm as his eyes fell upon the 
spot where they had beheld the black friar disap- 
pear under the sod. But Will Nuttall’s look 
dwelt longer than before, for it had caught sud- 
den sight of an opening just beneath the gray 
tomb, and close beside the hatchment which had 
so opportunely covered his person. The pedler 
stooped, and beheld a square aperture, half-con- 
cealed by dank weeds, below which were several 
steps of stone, apparently leading to a vault be- 
neath the monument. Into this aperture he 
peered curiously, but all was dark. Only a 
smell of damp earth came from beneath. Will 
Nuttall paused a few moments, and then a 
strange fancy came into his mind. ‘If ghosts 
must have holes to go and come by,’ quoth he, 
‘ they be little better off than people wi’ bodies.’ 
This reflection inspiring him, he hesitated not to 
put his best foot through the square opening 
and descend cautiously the slippery stones. 


| | THE PHANTOM FRIAR. 


‘THE PHANTOM FRIAR. 


“ Very dimly lit was. the sepulchral vault to 
which the bold, hawker found his way, but he 
could see that it was an oblong apartment, and 
very mach like other ancient receptacles of mor- 
tality. But what drew his notice first was a lit- 
tle mound of earth (near the foot of the stone 
steps), which seemed to have been lately dis- 
turbed, and a mattock and pick (in a niche near 
by), to which there yet clung several lumps of 
moist, yellow clay. ‘Ho!’ said Will Nuttall, 
‘they be strange ghosts that use mattocks to dig 
their graves withal.’ 

“ Will Nuttall sat himself down upon one of 
the stone steps, with the morning light faintly 
entering over his shoulder to the old vault, and 
began to reflect upon phantoms in general and 
black Benedictines in particular. The result of 
his cogitations was his sudden springing to his 
feet, seizing the pick, and digging away at the 
little mound with as hearty,a will as if he had 
been a born sexton. And not long, indeed, had 
he to labor, ere his pick struck against a hard 
substance, and a few shovels full of clay re- 
moved, discovered to his wondering eyes a 
goodly-sized oaken chest, bound with iron bands. 
One or two ‘sturdy blows sufficed to split the 
mouldy lid, and the poor pedler almost shrieked 
aloud as he beheld it filled with rasty silver coin. 

“ Will was a shrewd fellow, and quickly deter- 
mined on his course of action. The treasure 
could not all be removed at once, but it was not 
long before he had conveyed it, by piecemeal, to 
his little warehouse in the market-town. Then 
he gave out that he should no longer pursue the 
hawker’s trade, but enlarging his shop, soon 
branched out into cautious speculation, until 
he got the reputation of a thriving tradesman, 
worthy of all respect. 

“Now, nearly seven years after this, it happened 
that the parish church was strack by lightning, 
daring a storm, and so burned by the flames, 
that it became necessary for a public appeal to 
be made for a general subscription to repair the 
edifice. Among others,to whom the officers ap- 
plied, was Will Nuttall. The good fellow looked 
over the list of those who had already contrib- 
uted. 

“* What's @his said he. ‘The squire but 
five pounds! the doctor but one pound! the—’ 

“ ‘Te is too true!’ said one of the officers. 
‘More might they afford—but, alas! I fear our 
poor church will be slowly mended !’ 

“* Here, I will do what I can!’ said Will 
Nattall ; and he straightway subscribed twenty 
pounds, which so surprised the worthy deacon 
that had spoken, that he rubbed his spectacles 
thrice, as he looked at the figures. Then, bid- 
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ding thanks to the tradesman, he was about to 
depart, when his eye caught sight of the counter 
on which the subscription-book had been lying, 
and which was a very ancient piece of oak, with 
strange old letters writ upon it, but scarce to be 
noticed, so nearly were they erased. 

“* Aha! you have something odd here, Master 
Nuttall !’ said the old deacon, who was a bit of 
an antiquary. 

Wh—what is it?’ stammered Vill; for he 
at once recollected that this counter-slab was the 
lid of the old chest which had held his treasure, 
and which he had placed in its present position 
as a memorial of his good fortune. 

“* Something I decipher—but it is in old 
Gothic text !’ answered the worthy deacon. 

“Will it please you to read it, sir? asked 
Will. ‘I mean the English of it.’ 

“The antiquary rubbed his spectacles, and 
stooping nearer, read : 

‘In the lands 
Where this stood, 

Another stands, 
Twice as good.’ 

“Hem! said Will Nuttall. ‘What may 
that signify? We are as wise now as before.’, 

“* Ay!’ rejoined the deacon. ‘ For who can 
tell where an old oak tree stood ?” 

“« Who indeed?” echoed Will. 

“But when the antiquarian deacon had gone, 
the good merchant said to himself: ‘Aha! 
Perhaps I can tell where it stood—and see if 
there be another—twice as good. I’ll be off, 
presently.’ 

“So, indeed, Will Nuttall lost no time in visit- 
ing the ‘De’il’s Abbey’ again, taking good 
care to conceal his motions from everybody. 
And, sure enough, some feet deeper than the 
spot where he had discovered the silver, was 
buried another coffer, not so large, but far more 
valuable, inasmuch as it was filled with golden 
crowns, instead of silver. This prize he made 
his own with all the caution that he had before 
observed. And from that time henceforth he 
prospered, after saying to himself: 

“*There is a blessing goes with helping 
churches.’ ” 

“ And this church,” said I to the sacristan, 
“was built by—” 

“ The pedler’s secret treasure,” answered the 
old man. “ Will Nattall purchased all the 
land, and here erected the structure you have 
admired—ordering the ancient Abbey model to 
be preserved. Look! in yonder oriel window, 
go you see whatis painted on the stained glass?” 

I looked, and saw the representation of a fig- 
ure with a burden on his shoulder. 
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“Tt is the pedier and his pack!” said the 
sacristan. 

“But the old monk—the Black Friar—the 
phantom ?” I asked. 

“Tt was—” But we were interrupted, for the 
shrill whistle of the mail train was heard, and in 
another moment—whiz—“ London, sir!” 

I was aboard, and we were off in a second. 
But as I looked back, I saw the sacristan wave 
his hand, ahd caught a glimpse of the pediler’s 
church, through the grove around. And then— 
I had left all forever. 


THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


» 


BY G. W. BUNGAY. 


" ‘Up in the tree across the way, 
The robins feed their callow young; 
And during all the shining day, 
They soothe me with a gentle song. 


Because they sing such songs for me, 
From early morn till set of day, 

I'll guard their castle on the tree, 
From birds, and beasts, and men of prey. 


I know the tune, but not the word, 

Of that young choir up in the bough ; 
I would be happy as the birds, 

And sing for joy, as they do now. 


SOMETHING OF A BEAR STORY. 


A gentleman who has travelled in Texas, tells 
the following of one of the first settlers in Aus- 
tin county, in that State, and which, of course, 
is vouched for as being literally true: 

In the summer of 1827, he said he was en- 

din getting timber in the Brazos Bottom, 
and the cane being so thick, he had to cut a path- 
way through some fifty yards to get to the best 
timber-trees, and, as was custo in those 
days, no one ever went from their houses with- 
out their rifles. Having occasion one day to 
come out of the brake to see some neighbors, 
who had ridden as near as they could without 
riding in the cane, he left his rifle, and walked 
over to the edge of the cane, to where his friends 
were sitting on their horses. After conversing 
some time, they left, and he turned to go to his 
timber; but, to his surprise and astonishment, 
what should he behold, after advancing about 
fifteen paces towards the tree, but a huge bear, 
sitting erect on his haunches, with his rifle cock- 
ed, and aimed in a direct range with the path- 
way in which he was returning, and, “ For me,” 
says he, “I felt as if my days were numbered. 
I had no way to retreat, except along my straight 
little path, and I just commenced getting on my 
knees, for the last time, as I thought, when the 
bear, seeing this, did his best to fire; but Provi- 
dence was on my side; my rifle was double- 
trigger, and Bruin did not understand it, and 
that was all that saved me.” é 


A. good tale badly told, is « bed one. 


THE EMIGRANT BOY’S BURIAL. 


THE EMIGRANT BOY’S BURIAL, 


A letter from the banks of the Juniata gives 
us the following touching incident: “It was a 
bright summer morning, and a procession of 
mourners came slowly “p our village street. 
A coffin was borne low down by the bearers 
until the bier almost touched pavement. 
Then came foreign men, two and two; then 
the women in their short skirts and wooden 
shoes, side by side—all still, save now and 
then a German word spoken quietly to remark 
the town, or some of our people as we stood 
and gazed at the strangers. Last of all in the 

rocession came the mother, walking alone, her 

ands clasped over her Dutch heart, and her 
golden hair braided round and round her head, 
which was bowed low upon her breast. She 
wore neither bonnet nor shawl; so we could 
easily see the tears fall and the heart heave, as 
step bore her nearer to the house 
pointed for all the living. When the clods of 
the valley rested on the breast of her first-born, 
she took one long, earnest look upon the fresh 
earth, then her clear blue eye wandered around, 
over the graves, the old tomb-stones, to the 
trees above, to the hills beyond, to the distant 
mountains, as if she sought to impress the view 
indelibly upon her memory, so that she might 
have some picture for her poor broken heart to 
rest upon, as the last sleeping-place of her blue- 
eyed boy. Again the procession pone through 
our streets, and the strangers took’ the passage- 
boat to continue on their journey. Once more 
she followed, and rested upon the berth where 
her darling had but a few hours before mar- 
mured his last ‘ ch liebe Dich.’ As they wended 
their way to the far-off west, often would that 
mother’s heart return again to our quiet church- 
yard.” —Home Journal. 


AGE OF ANIMALS, 

A bear rarely exceeds twenty years; a dog 
lives twenty years ; a fox fourteen or sixteen ; 
lions are long-lived—Pompey lived to the abd 
seventy. e@ average of cats is fi 
years ; rabbits seven. Elephants have lived to 
the great age of four hundred years. When 
Alexander the Great had conquered one Porus, 
king of India, he took a great claghont, which 
had fought very valiantly for the king, named 
him Ajax, dedicated him to the sun, and then 


let him go with this inscription: “ Alexander, 
the son of Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the 
sun.” This elephant was found with the in- 


scription three hundred years after. Pigs have 
been known to live to the age of Ganty years ; 
the rhinoceros twenty. A horse has been 

to live to the age of sixty-two, but averages 
twenty-five or thirty. Camels sometimes live to 
the age of one hundred. Stags are long-lived. 
Sheep seldom exceed the age of ten. Cows live 
about fifteen years. Cuvier considers it proba- 
ble that whales sometimes live one thousand 
The dolphin and porptios attain the age © 

i 


quently reach the age of one hundred. Swans 
have been known to live three hundred years. 
Mr. Mallerton has a skeleton of a swan that at- 
tained the “ne of two hundred. Pelicans are 
O. Crescent. 


long-lived. — 
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FRIENDS AND FORTUNE. 
A SKETCH. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Friends in swarms, like bees 
When the Bold is tinkling; 
But when no cash is found, 
They vanish in a twinkling.—Otp Sona. 

Mar. Samvet Smituers, at the age of twen- 
ty-one, found himself in possession of freedom 
and afortune. A rich old uncle, who had acted 
as his guardian on the death of Smithers’s father, 
had brought him up in great seclusion at a coun- 
try town, a good many miles from New York. 
After a decent interval, the young gentleman 
came to the great metropolis to see a little of 
‘life, and was, as might be expected, completely 
dazzled and bewildered by the splendors of 
Gotham. 

One of his earliest visits was to Peale’s Mu- 
seum, where he failed not to be smitten by the 
charms of a dancer and singer, who, in all the 
glory of whiting, rouge, gauze and artificial flow- 
ers, pirouetted and warbled nightly to the admi- 
ration of a gaping crowd. Seeing herself the 
object of attraction to a young gentleman osten- 
tatiously and richly attired, Miss Celestina Rig- 
adoon addressed her notes and steps particularly 
to this unknown and very verdant admirer. He 
smiled his satisfaction; she replied by an an- 
swering smile; he threw her a bouquet; she 
pressed it to her heart and raised it to her lips. 
Poor Smithers was completely fascinated. Had 
it been possible, he would have declared him- 
self upon the spot. As it was, he went to bed 
at the Astor, and dreamed of the enchantress, 
and the next morning called at her house, and 
obtained permission of her mother to pay her a 
respectful visit. Though Miss Celestine was 
ignorant and conceited, her charms completely 
blinded the poor young gentleman, and when he 
took leave of her, he left his heart behind him. 

On his second visit, he carried with him a 
Cashmere shawl, which was gratefully and grace- 
fully accepted. At the end of the first week’s 
acquaintance, he made her a present of a neck- 
lace of brilliants and a set of pearl ornaments, 
that cost him five thousand dollars. It was a 
very extravagant present, but then was not the 
lady destined for his bride? Three weeks pass- 
ed in ecstacy, and the deeply-enamored youth 
was all the while screwing up his courage to 
propose. Though infinitely superior to the fool- 
ish and volatile creature who had enslaved him, 
he considered himself so vastly beneath her, that 
she inspired him with as much awe as if she 
had been an empress at the very least. » 
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What, then, was the astonishment, horror and 


grief of Mr. Smithers, when, one morning, ‘the 
waiter handed him the following note: 


“ Srr,—It gives me great pain to inform you 
that you are an egregious dupe. Though a 
stranger to you, I could not witness the injury 


out protesting against it. Miss Celestine Rig- 
adoon, of Barnum’s, who is now seeking to 
plunder and deceive you, is an arrant coquette. 
She is engaged to be married to a French bar- 
ber in Chatham Street, and will only pretend to 
favor your addresses, so long as she can obtain 
money of you. I am prepared to furnish evi- 
dence of the truth of my assertions, and for that 
purpose will wait upon you about dinner-time. 
Respectfully your friend, 
Aveustus Fraser.” 


Mr. Smithers’s correspondent kept his appoint- 
ment punctually. He was a young man of 
forty, with very black whiskers and a large 
amount of shirt collar and jewelry, and stated 
that he was a commission merchant, doing busi- 
ness in Wall Street. His manners were exceed- 
ingly prepossessing, and after the infinite ser- 
vice he had done Smithers in opening his eyes to 
the mercenary character of Miss Rigadoon, 
Smithers could do no less than ask him to din- 
ner. That evening they went to the theatre to- 
gether, and the next day to the races on the 
Union Course. In short, they became very in- 
timate, and Smithers, after having dismissed 
the false Celestine from his thoughts, blessed 
his stars for making him acquainted with an 
agreeable companion, a man of the world, and 
atrue friend. Flasher taught Smithers to de- 
spise economy, got him a horse dog cheap for 
five hundred dollars, bought tickets in his name 
for all the raffles going, and went with him to 
every place of amusement at his expense. 

Flasher was engaged in a very flourishing 
business, according to his own account; but he 
soon developed a very singular mania for ob- 
taining his friend’s autographs. He required, 
however, something more than mere autographs ; 
it was necessary that they should be appended 
to little slips of paper called checks, or some- 
times figured on the backs of written documents, 
all having reference to sundry sums of money to 
be converted to the use of the aforesaid Au- 
gustus Flasher. 

Going on at this rate, it is not at all surpris- 
ing, that after the lapse of a good many months, 
Smithers should receive a notice from the bank 
one morning, that he had overdrawn his ac- 


count. At the same time several trades people 


done a gentleman of character and fortune, with- , 


‘ 


| their “‘little bills,” a commercial term 
; r very Jong accounts, with a polite request for 
immediate settlement. Smithers sent his horse 
to Tattersalls, and then learnt for the first time 
that he was badly spavined, and not worth fifty 
dollars. He fiew to his friend Flasher’s, and 
found that gentleman was out of town. Sev- 
eral other intimate friends whom he had obliged 
at-various times, were conveniently absent when 
‘he called. After a desperate struggle to recall 
some of the scattered fragments of his fortune, 
‘Smithers in despair fied from the imperial city. 

Some months after his departure, the follow- 
ing appeared in one of the Philadelphia papers : 

“Among the bold adventurers who were 
among the first to explore the auriferous soil of 
California, a young man by the name of Samuel 
Smithers is particularly distinguished. Forsee- 
ing the profit to be derived from the union of a 
-strong will and undaunted perseverance, he has 
plunged boldly into the valleys watered by the 
Sacramento, and there has employed himself in 
digging so successfully, that he has been literally 
heaping up gold. We are assured that he has 
detached blocks weighing more than eighty 
pounds. It is estimated that the young and ad- 
venturous Smithers has, in three months only, 
amassed more than twenty millions of the pre- 
cious metal.’ 

This notice, copied into the New York 
papers, was the town talk for a week. It soon 
reached the eyes of Miss Celestine Rigadoon 
and Mr. Augustus Flasher, who were both as- 
tounded at the intelligence. 

Some time later, the New York Herald con- 
tained the following : 


“Wonders will never cease. Young Smith- 
ers, formerly of this city, but now in California, 
is undoubtedly the richest man in the world. 
Astonishing as it may appear, he has found 
blocks of gold weighing four hundred pounds. 
Four hundred pounds! the imagination recoils, 
astounded, before the prodigiousness of this fact. 
It is unquestionably true, however, that Smith- 
ers possesses, not millions, but billions, Satis- 
fied with his success, he is about to abandon 
mining and return to New York to spend—a 
mere conventional phrase, for his purse is bct- 
tomless—what he has acquired by his industry 
and enterprise. It is said, moreover, and here, 
perhaps, romance invades the province of sober 
history, that he returns to New York with the 
intention of marrying a young lady, the sincerity 
of whose attachment he once doubted. It is 
certain that he will meet with neither refusal nor 
levity. Happy Smithers 1” 


PREBNDS AND FORTUNE. 


Later, the same journal atated : 


“Samuel Smithers, Esq., the celebrated Cal- 
ifornian, arrived in town to- day, and astounded 
those who knew his wealth, by the simplicity of 
his attire, and by engaging board at the Pig and 
Whistle in Chatham Street, instead of one of 
the crack hotels. It is true, as we before hint- 
ed, that he has a love affair on the tapis. More 
in our next edition.” 

Smithers was smoking his cigar quictly in his 
hotel, when the door of his room opened, and 
Augustus Flasher rushed into his arms. 


“My dear fellow—welcome to New York. I 
forgive you for running away as you did. A\l- 
low me to congratulate you. Ah, we shall have 
many a good time together. But business be- 
fore pleasure. You know I am indebted to you 
in the sum of five thousand dollars. You call 
that a trifle, 1 know—but it was something to 
me at the time you advanced it. Here it is in 
current bank notes. Just count ’’em, and see if 
they are all right.’”’ 

Smithers did so, and put them in his pocket 
with an indifferent air. 

A few minutes afterwards, the waiter brought 
him a large sealed package and anote. He 
opened the latter, and read as follows : 

“Dere, dere Mister Smithers,—I always lov- 
ed U—so i did—and I most cried my Is out 
when you desarted me and went oph without 
Never so much as biddin’ me good Bi. But we 
wont speke of trubles enny more. You’ve cum 
back and we’ll be very appy—wont we? But 
4 fere as U should think me mersenry i send U 
them Dimonts and perles wot you giv me along 
while bak. Take bak the jewls, but gif me wot 
I want ure true arts affecshuns. 

Yures tell deth 
Cerestine Ricapoon.” 


“The artful minx !” said Mr. Flasher, as he 
read the letter over his friend’s shoulder. ‘She 
has dismissed the French barber, and now she 
thinks she has you sure. It was a sharp idea, 
sending back the jewels, but I hope you’re not 
green enough to go and marry her ?” 

“Not I!” replied Smithers—“ I have got my 
eye teeth cut, now, I assure you. I can read 
her and you too, Mr. Flasher.” 

Flasher laughed feebly, as he encountered 
Smithers’s eye—but he changed color. 

“T’ve got back a part of the fortune I squan- 
dered,” continued Smithers—‘and I mean to 
keep it. But before we part company, Flasher, 
I want to tell you a secret—I haven't been to 
California 
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THE PAGE'S REVENGE. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNQERS. 


Ir was'in the year 1418, while France, torn 
by civil strife between the Armagnacs on the 
one side, and the adherents of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy on the other—and half overrun by the 
invading army of Henry—seemed upon the 
point of becoming a tributary province of Eng- 
land, that the young Dauphin Charles, accom- 
panied by the faithful Tauneguy, and a few 
trusty adherents, cautiously quitted the Bastile, 
and took the road leading to the bridge of Char- 
enton, crossing which, they followed the right 
bank of the Seine with all the speed of which 
their horses were capable ; but without exchang- 


ing @ word, or lifting a visor, until after nearly 


sight hours’ travelling they arrived in front of 
the walled city of Melun, over which floated the 
white flag of the Armagnacs. 

It was here that Charles raised his standard 
and prepared for that series of triumphs which 
gained for him the surname of “The Victori- 
ous.” The proclamation which he issued, eall- 
ing upon the people of France to rally for the 
defence of their country, was the signal for the 
greater part of the younger knights and nobles 
to join him in what Seemed a desperate enter- 
prise, while the older and less sanguine still ad- 
hered to the Duke of Burgundy, despite his 
wavering, not to say treacherous, policy, which 
eventually resulted in the surrender of Rouen, 
and the greater part of Guyenne and Yormandy, 
and finally in his own assassination by Taune- 
guy and Rebert de Loire upon the bridge of 
Monterau. 

Among the first to enroll themselves under 
the banner of Charles, was the young Count de 
Auville, who, though young in years, had al- 
ready received the honor of knighthood, and in 
several engagements with the English proved 
himself to be worthy of it. Becoming disgusted 
with the policy of the Duke of Burgundy, un- 
der whom he had served, he quitted the army 
some six months previous to the rising of the 
dauphin, and on his return homeward stopped 
at the chateau of his uncle, the Chevalier Du- 
chatel, who yet remained with the duke. 

The chateau, or more properly the castle of 
Criel, in the absen¢e of thé chevalier, was occu- 
pied only by his wifé and daughter, the beautiful 
Caroline Duchatel, and a small party of men-at- 
arms to protect the place from violence. Here 
he remained month after month, fascinated by 
the beauty and gentleness of Caroline, hearing 
little of what was passing in the world without, 
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and caring still less ; so absorbed was he in the 
passionate love he had conceived for his cousin,” 
that little short of a miracle seemed necessary to 
divert his mind.from the object of his affections. 
True, he had never spoken to her of love, nor 
had any word of hers given him to understand 
that his feelings were reciprocated ; but the thou 
sand-and one indescribable trifles, known to all 
lovers, which mean nothing, and yet ‘‘speak so 
sweetly and so well,” led to a perfect understand- 
ing between them. Indeed, he is but a poor 
lover, and unworthy of being loved, who requires 
to be constantly assured of it in so many words. 
In a dream of bliss passed a half year, when 
he was suddenly aroused to a sense of the reali- 
ties of life by the proclamation of the dauphin, 
and following close upon this, intelligence of the 
fall of Rouen, and the,capitulation of all the forti- 


fied places of Normandy. All this might have 
been prevented had the Duke of Burgundy seen 
fit to exert himself in the least, but from some 
inexplicable cause, he remained inactive, thereby 
allowing the very postern by which Paris could 
be entered, to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
This event awoke a terrible echo throughout 
France, and the nation began to arouse from the 
apathy into which it had fallen ; that which be- 
fore seemed only a party—or, at most, a national 
question—was now appreciated by every man, 
and felt to be a matter in which he had a direct 
personal interest. 
To such a man as the Count Pierre de Auville, 
the news was indeed startling; the enly repre- 
sentative of an ancient and honored name, and 
the possessor of a magnificent inheritance, ‘his 
country required something more of him than 
to be dallying with maidens, however lovely. 
The path of duty for him lay direct from the 
castle of Criel to the camp of the dauphin, and 
he felt the necessity of following it; but then 
to part from Caroline was to part from heaven.’ 
It seemed as if he had never loved her half so 
well as now, and an indescribable fear took pos- 
session of him, that if he left her now, he left 
her forever. The struggle in his own mind was 
short, but severe. In the days of chivalry, when 
duty and love came in conflict, duty, with a trae 
knight, took precedence of love—or rather they 
went hand in hand, but duty always in advance. 
A party of stout men-at-arms were putting on 
their armor, or adjusting the harnesses of their’ 
horses in the court-yard of the castle, as thé’ 
Count de Auville issued from the gate aid 
placed his foot in the stirrup, as if to mount,’ 
when, after a moment’s hesitation, he turned 
hastily, re-entered the castle, and bounding up 
the broad stairway, entered the hall. ? 
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The Lady Caroline was reclining upon a rich 
sofa of crimson velvet, and as he approached, 
unperceived, saw that she was weeping. 

“ Carrie—darling,” said he, gently placing his 
hand upon her head, “are those tears for me ?” 

The lady started, she had not anticipated his 
return, and smiling through her tears, looked up 
into his face as he bent fondly over her. 

“Why should I not weep, Pierre, when you 
are going so far away ?—and amid war and dan- 
ger, I tremble to think of what may befall you! 
But why did you return?” she added, playfully. 
“And a good knight should never turn back.” 

“You must have no fears for me, Carrie. A 
lady should believe her knight invincible, you 

-know. But I will tell you why I returned. 

True love is always jealous, and I wish to exact 
& promise that until I return, you will not see 
your cousin, the Count de la Hire. I greatly 
fear that, relying upon the promise which your 
father thoughtlessly made while you were both 
children, he will press his suit for your hand with 
more ardor than I should care to have him ex- 
‘ hibit—particularly while I am absent.” 

“You need have no anxicty upon that sub- 

_ ject, Pierre. I most cordially detest my cousin. 
I verily believe he was sent into the world ex- 
pressly to be hated. If I disliked him before I 
‘knew you, I think there is very little cause for 
you to fear him as a rival now; and upon my 
‘father’s return, I will give him no peace until 
‘he retracts the promise made to the old Count 
‘Lottire.” 

“ And now one thing more,” said De Auville, 
‘drawing her caressingly towards him ; “exchange 
miniatures that I may have a talisman to pro- 
tect me in my hour of peril; and to render the 

. charm infallible, add one of those glossy tresses, 

‘though it seems almost cruel to make even a 
thing inanimate share my exile from you. You 
will not forget me, Carrie,” he continued, tak- 
ing her soft, white hand in his. 

“No, Pierre,” she replied, “I will not forget 
you—or rather I will not upon one condition, 
that you will not entertain an idea that I can 
forget. .Let this be a pledge—when I cease to 
think constantly of you, I will return the minia- 
ture, and not till then.” 

A few more words of endearment, a fond em- 
brace, and Pierre, turning himself from the spot 
where he had enjoyed.so much real happiness, 
mounted his horse, and followed by his retain- 
ers, rode rapidly from the castle, and took the 
road to the camp of the dauphin. 

Little did they imagine who had been a wit- 
ness of this tender scene! Concealed behind a 


fold of tapestry stood a tall, dark man, whose 
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stern, forbidding countenance was flashed with 
anger as he eagerly listened to every word, and 
watched every movement of the lovers. 

This man was the Count de la Hire, who ar- 
rived at the castle, and finding the court-yard 
filled with soldiers, entered unperceived ; and in 
passing the hall, being attracted by the sound of 
voices, stopped to listen to that, which, judging 
from the expression of his countenance, was far 
from pleasant. 

“So,” he muttered, between his clenched 
teeth, as he left his place of concealment, “ so 
this young popinjay thinks to deprive me of this 
goodly castle, these broad acres, and the fair 
lady, also—though ’tis little I care for her, ex- 
cept that only by her becoming my wife can I 
hope to be the possessor of this fair estate. Ha! 
she detests me, does she! She thinks I was 
born to be hated! Well, she shall have cause— 
she shall have cause !’” 

And entering the court-yard, he ordered the 
gate to be closed, the draw-bridge raised, and 
that no one should have admittance, except they 
came in the name of the Count de la Hire. 

“And who may you be, sir knight, to order 
so loudly in my lord’s castle ?”’ inquired a hand- 
some, gaily-dressed youth, who stood leaning 
against one of the abutments. 

“Your master, slave,” answered the count, 
striking him so violently with his clenched hand 
that it sent him reeling to the ground. “Let 
that teach you to select your words with more 
care.”’ 

If the egunt could have seen the look of re- 
vengeful hate with which the youth regarded 
him as he wiped the blood from his face, he 
would have kept a wary eye upon him; but he 
was too much absorbed in his own thoughts to 
notice one so insignificant as the page. 

The Count de la Hire was the son of an old 
brother-in-arms of the Chevalier Duchatel, and 
some seven years the senior of the Lady Caro- 
line, to whom, as was the custom of the time, 
he had been betrothed while she was yet an in- 
fant, the parents hoping to cement the friend- 
ship existing between them by a union of the 
two families. 

The young count early succeeded to the title 
and estate of his father, who died soon after the 
contract was concluded; but he inherited none 
of the noble and generous qualities which won 
for the old count the respect and esteem of all 
who knew him. On the contrary, as he ap- 
proached manhood, the permancnt traits of his 
character showed themselves to be, grasping 
avarice and inordinate selfishness, to gratify 
which he spared not others’ rights or feelings. 
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Up to the time in which we have seen him 
playing the spy upon the lovers in the hall of 
the castle, he had visited Criel but once—always 
considering that by virtue of the betrothal, he 
could claim his bride at any moment, and con- 
sequently become possessed of the castle and 
domain, he had thought it useless to waste time 
in so frivolous an occupation as wooing, or for 
the present to burden himself with a wife. This 
state of things might have continued for a con- 
siderable period, had he not been roused to a 
sense of danger of losing the estate altogether 
by intelligence of the death of the Chevalier 
Duchatel, who fell gallantly fighting at the head 
of his column in a sortie from the besieged city 
of Rouen. He therefore at once set off for the 
castle of Criel, where he arrived just in time to 
overhear, what he considered, an iniquitous con- 
spiracy to defraud him of his just rights. 

With characteristic bratality, he announced to 
the Lady Caroline and her mother, the death of 
the chevalier, and at the same time, informed 
them that he should take possession of the cas- 
tle until his marriage with Caroline, which, he 
further informed them, should positively take 
place at the expiration of three months. 

It was in vain they alternately threatened and 
entreated, in vain Caroline assured him that 
her heart was irrevocably given to another, that 
she could never love him. With a coarse laugh 
he told her she could act her own pleasure in 
that respect, as it made no difference to him 
whether she loved him or not. Their entreaties 
had no more effect upon him than moonbeams 
upon ice; and for threats, he could laugh at 
them. In the unsettled state of the country, 
even the highest nobles might seek in vain for 
justice, and what aid could two defenceless wo- 
men expect? Their only hope, and his only 
fear, was from the Count de Auville, and he 
consequently took good care that no communi- 
cation should pass to him from the castle; and 
the frequent messages which arrived for Caro- 
line, reached no further than his hands. But he 
had arranged a plan effectually to remove all 
apprehension of danger from that quarter. His 
knowledge of what transpired at their last inter- 
view, was a powerful weapon against the lovers, 
and he did not scruple to use it. 

Two months passed without bringing any 
change of these unpleasant circumstances, when 
one morning, the Lady Caroline on looking for 
De Auville’s miniature, found the casket empty. 
There could be little doubt whose hand had 
robbed her of the cherished souvenir, and she at 
once requested an interview with La Hire, and 
indignantly demanded its restoration. 
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“ My dear madame,” answered the count, in a 
tone of ironical politeness. “I had intended 
to inform you earlier as to the disappearance of 
the picture, but other duties drove it from my 
mind; not wishing to disturb your rest last 
night, I took the liberty of removing it without 
consulting you, but when you learn that it was 
only taken for the purpose of restoring it to our 
mutual friend and cousin, the Count de Auville, 
you will probably excuse the act.” 

“ What do you say? returned to the Count de 
Auville?” exclaimed Caroline, the remembrance 
of the pledge she had given on receiving the 
picture, flashing into her mind. 

“Tsay,” continued the count, “De Auyille 
rightly judging that you no longer cared to re- 
tain the miniature—as you are so soon to 
bestow your hand upon me, was anxious to 
have it returned, that he might send it as a sou- 
venir to his bereaved parents—surely, a lady of 
your gentle and affectionate nature could not 
refuse so simple a request to a man, who, like 
him, was laying desperately wounded upon the 
field of battle.” 

“ Wounded! Is Pierre wounded? You don’t 
mean that—” 

“TI do not say that he is wounded, I say he 
was wounded—he has probably expired ere 
this.”’ 

“O, it is not so!” exclaimed Caroline, in 
accents of despair, sinking upon a sofa behind 
her, and covering her face with her hands—“ it 
is not so!” 

“Itis, madame,” returned the count, coldly. 

“ Who saw him ?” : 

“T saw him.” 

“You! You saw him, and did not take me 
tohim? Where is he? Iwill go to him now; 
where ?” but the count was gone. * 

With frantic eagerness she flew from one to 
another of the people employed about the castle, 
in the hope that the story would be contradict- 
ed, but they were all creatures of the count, and 
well instructed in their part—the. answer of each 
only served to confirm the worst. 

Whether that which the count had told. her 
was true or not, she knew that he would make . 
such use of the miniature as to prevent De An- 
ville coming to the castle, and the day appointed 
for the hated marriage was fast approaching— 
she well knew that La Hire would have no diffi- 
culty in finding a priest to perform the ceremony 
with or without her consent, and the fact of the 
betrothment would render it binding. 

In the meantime, De Auville, with alight and 
happy heart, repaired to the camp of the dan- 
phin—received with distinguished favor, and at 
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once placed high in command ; all things seem- 
ed to point out a future sufficiently glorious to 
gratify the ambition of any young soldier—but 
his thoughts were ever with Caroline—his ad- 
vancement seemed of value only because it 
might please her—every success over the enemy 
was only a step nearer the realization of his wish- 
es—such a thing as a doubt of her constancy 
never entered his thoughts—he did wonder that 
no answer was returned to his frequent mes- 
sages, but love instantly framed excuses—the 
difficulty of finding a messenger, and the dan- 
gerous condition of the roads—which were in- 
fested with predatory bands of the English, easily 
accounted for their non-arrival. 

While in this state of happy confidence, and 
little imagining the actual state of affairs, a pack- 
age was placed in his hands by a soldier, who, 
after assuring himself that it had been delivered 
to the right person, instantly disappeared. 

With trembling hand and palpitating heart— 
for he recognized the seal as that of Duchatel, 
he opened the missive. When, what was his 
consternation at beholding his own miniature 
anda note from Caroline, to this effect—that 
having calmly reconsidered the matter, she 
_ wished to withdraw the promise, which in a 

moment of passion she had made him, as it 
was her determination, as well as her wish, to 
comply with the expressed desire of her father— 
now no more, and become the wife of the Count 
de La Hire, and, trusting that he, like herself, 
had already recovered from the effect of a tran- 
sient fancy, which only required a short sepa- 
ration to terminate. 

De Auville reeled as if struck with a blow; 
he could not realize his bereavement—he read 
the convincing proof of her inconstancy, again 
and again, until the conviction slowly forced 
itself uffon him. 

The change which this death blow to his hopes 
produced on him, was apparent to all, and the 
subject of remark with his comrades—no longer 
the light and joyous being, the life of the camp, 
whose merry laugh and gloom dispelling humor 
could cheer the hearts of the most desponding— 
bat stern and morose, he plunged into the thick- 
est of the fight, with a recklessness that sur- 
prised his friends and appalled his foes ; he ex- 
posed his life upon every occasion, seeking death, 
which rarely comes to those who have cause to 
desire its presence. 

The army of the dauphin had now advanced 
to within a few leagues of the castle of Criel, 
which Charles proposed to make his head quar- 
ters for atime; a march of three days would 
bring them beneath its walls. 
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The Count de Auville, not wishing to increase 
his unhappiness by again beholding those fa- 
miliar scenes, solicited and obtained permission 
to retire to his own home, until the army should 
advance nearer the main force of the enemy—he 
rode from the camp as the evening was closing 
in, and turned his horse’s head homeward ; he 
had not proceeded far, when he was accosted by 
a young man, who was mounted and attired like 
page. 

“Count de Auville,” said the youth, “‘I have 
a favor to ask of you.” 

“Then you are like to be disappointed my 
friend,” said De Auville. “I am fitter to ask 
than to grant favors, but say, what is it you 
would have of me ?” 

“ Revenge !”” answered the youth, 

“ Revenge! and on whom ?” 

“The Count de La Hire.” 

“The Count de La Hire! my kinsman? you 
have mistaken the person to whom you apply 
for revenge.” 

“T have not mistaken,” continued the youth, 
“T do not ask you to revenge my wrong, but 
your own and that of the Lady Caroline, and 
by so doing, the blow which yet burns upon my 
cheek, will be repaid.” 

“The Lady Caroline! What wrong? what 
know you of her ?” 

“This ; while you refuse to grant me revenge, 
she, by this same Count de La Hire, is impris- 
oned in her own castle—her letters intercepted, 
and forged ones made to supply their place ; 
that she believes you dead, and that to-morrow 
she will be forced into a detested marriage ; that 
is all.” 

De Auville answered not a word, but tarn- 
ing in the opposite direction from that which he 
had been pursuing, drove his spurs into his 
horse’s flank and started off like the wind. 

“ Hold, hold, sir count,” exclaimed the youth, 
with difficulty keeping pace with the impatient 
lover. “ Where are you going ?” 

“ Where should I go—to the castle of Criel.” 

“Then all is lost; you will neither revenge 
me, nor save the Lady Caroline. Do you 
think,” he continued, when the count had 
slackened his speed, “do you think, alone and 
unaided, to take a castle which would withstand 
a siege of an army ?” 

"Is the castle so well defended—then indeed 
all is lost—the marriage to take place to-mor- 
row, do you say ?” , 

“Ay, to-morrow; and if you are wise and fol- 
low my guidance, you may be present: but at- 
tempt force, and the whole army of the dauphin 
cannot reduce the place in three months.” 
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« What, then, do you propose?” inquired De 
Auville, eagerly. 

_ “I propose that to-morrow night at nine, 
yourself, with fifty trusty men shall be concealed 
in the wood to the west of the castle, and near 
the postern, of which I have the keys, and 
through which you may enter; the castle, taken 
by surprise, you can easily overpower the count’s 
followers, although twice that number.” 

“And the marriage—” 
“Ts to take place at ten.” 
“Tt is well; I shall be there.” 


The night of the marriage had arrived ; the 
hall of the castle was brilliantly illaminated, and 
with its gorgeous tapestry, and rich furniture, 
looked a scene of fairy magnificence, but though 
prepared apparently for a festive occasion, only 
groups of stern, dark-visaged men occupied the 
room usually enlivened by the presence of love- 
ly women; at the upper extremity of the hall, a 
sort of temporary altar had been erected, and 
beside it stood a priest, whose, sinister counte- 
nance betokened his aptitude for the service re- 
quired of him. The Count de La Hire was 
pacing impatiently up and down the apartment, 
occasionally giving vent to some exclamation of 


anger. 

“Go tell the Lady Caroline, I shall wait no 
longer,” said he, turning to a page, who stood 
near. , 

“ The Lady Caroline is here,” said the page, 
at the same time drawing aside afold of tapes- 
try, and displaying to their astonished gaze, not 
a fair lady surrounded by her maidens, but the 
stalwort form of the Count de Auville, backed 
by fifty stout followers, armed to the teeth. 

Instantly all was confusion; the two leaders 
sprang upon each other like tigers ; sharp and 
deadly was the conflict, but after a few passes, the 
Count de La Hire lay stretched by a mortal 
wound upon the marble pavement. 

The fall of their chief put an end to resistance 
and in a few moments the castle was in undis- 
puted possession of the Count de Auville. 

*‘My Lord Count,” said the page, bending 
over the prostrate and dying form of De la Hire, 
“it was my -word that brought the Count de 
Auville so inopportunely. Do you think I have 
selected my words with proper care ?” 


When the invaders had been driven from the 
soil of France, and Charles ascended the throne 
of his ancestors, no one was more cordially re- 
ceived, or more heartily welcome at the court of 
their monarch, than the Count de Auville and 
his lovely bride. 
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BY ALEXANDER W. LAUDERDALE, 


“Dip I ever tell you of the strange thing that 
happened to me some three years since ?” asked 
my friend L——, as I sat in his store one stormy 
afternoon, when it was too bad for customers to 
venture out. I assured him he had never told 
me anything of the kind, and he proceeded to 
give me the following story : ; 

“Perhaps you remember what a panic there 
was in this part of the city, some three years 
ago, caused by several daring burglaries. Three 
stores, very near me, had been entered, and the 
safes broken open and robbed. But as I lived 
with my family directly over my store, I had not 
so much fear, though, I must say, I entertained 
some feelings not very pleasant. One day, dar- 
ing the excitement, an agent for a safe manufac- 
turing company—for Wilder’s patent—came 
into my store to banter me to take one of his 
safes. I had one of the old-fashioned kind, but 
I had great confidence in it, for the lock was 
stout and curious." To convince me that my 
safe was not safe, the agent went at work to pick 
the lock, which he did in about five minutes. 

“ But this did not convince me. I knew that 
he could pick any lock, and I told him so; bat 
he got the upper hands of me. He made me go 
over to B. & S.’s, and see a safe he had put in 
for them, and I was so pleased with it, that I 
finally told him he might bring me one, if he 
would exchange and allow me a fair price for 
mine. This he promised to do; but I could not 
have my safe under two weeks, as he had orders 
filled for as many as could be got off before that 
time. However, I was to have my new safe in 
two weeks. 

“ That night I put my money in my old safe, 
and locked it up. There was over six hundred 
dollars in all—some in a pocket-book, and some 
in the drawer ; and as I turned the key, and slid 
the secret knob over the hole, I wondered if any 
burglar could get in there. But the next morn- 
ing, when I opened the safe, the money was all 
gone from the pocket-book !—just five hundred 
and ninety dollars! That in the drawer had 
not been touched. The safe showed no signs of 
violence, and the pocket-book was just where I 
had left it on the night before. I called my 
book keeper, a Mr. Andrews, but he could tell 
nothing about it. My salesman, Burke, knew 
nothing ; and I knew my boy Bill would know 
nothing. 

“T examined the safe all over, and thoroughly 
overhauled the pocket-book, even opening bits 
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of paper that would not hold a dose of calomel, 
but not a bit of the money could I find. Then 

_I examined the doors and windows, but they 
were all right, and Bill assured me that he found 
nothing out of the way. Of course I felt sure 
that the lock of the door must have been picked, 
as well as the lock of the safe. I waited until 
noon, and then I went and gave the Chief of the 
Police an account of the affair, with a descrip- 
tion of such bills as I could remember. 

“That night I had three hundred dollars in 
bills which I had taken after two o’clock. I 
hesitated some before I concluded to put them 
into the safe, but I at length concladed to trust 
them there, feeling sure that no one would make 
a second attempt in the same place. I rolled 
the bills all up together, and tucked them away 
in an obscure corner, and then locked all up. 

“On the next morning I unlocked my safe. 
The money in the drawer was as I had left it. 
I reached in after the bills—and they were gone! 
Down on my knees I went, and into every nook 
and corner I looked and felt, but the money was 
gone. I summoned my store-crew, and laid the 
case before them, but they seemed to be as much 
astounded as I had been. But I thought a 
strange smile crept over the face of my book- 
keeper, and in an instant my suspicion rested 
upon him. ‘He has some secret way of enter- 
ing,’ thought I, ‘ and he has contrived to get a 
duplicate to my keys.’ Of course he could do 
that easily. Just as I was about to turn away, 
he told me I had better wash my face. I went 
and looked in the glass, and, sure enough, in my 
search among the dusty papers, I had got my 
face pretty well besmeared. But I was not to 
et my newly-awakened suspicion be whipped off 
in that fashion. I believed I had a clue to the 
ee and I resolved to fix a plan to catch 


was eight hundred and ninety dollars 
gone! You may believe I felt unhappy. But I 
brightened up when I thought of my book- 
keeper. That very noon, while Andrews was 
gone to dinner, a friend came in, and, during the 
conversation, he asked me how long before he— 
Andrews—my book-keeper—was going to Cali- 
fornia. ‘Why do you ask?’ said I. And my 
friend then told me he had heard Andrews talk 
about going himeelf. 

“Here was the secret! Ah, that was it! 
Andrews was off for California, and he was pre- 
paring by making free with my funds. Of 
course all was as clear as daylight! So I re- 
solved to set a trap for him. When he came 
back I was at the safe, and as soon as I knew 
that he was looking, I placed some bank bills 
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between the outer and inner covers of one of the 
ledgers, as though I were trying how they would 
fit. As soon as I knew that he observed me, I 
took the bills out, shut up the ledger, and put it 
back. 

“ That night I had four hundred and twenty- 
five dollars in bills. We did a heavy business 
evenings. I fixed these bills all carefully away 
in the corners of one of the ledgers, and then I 
locked the safe up. I then went over to a drug- 
gist’s, and got him to fix for me the most caustic 
liquid he could prepare. He soon fixed some, 
and informed me that a drop of it upon the skin 
could not be removed but by cutting off the skin 
itself. I went back to my store, and having 
locked all the doors and windows, I went at 
work and fixed a bit of sponge so neatly beneath 
the knob of the safe door, that it could not be 
seen, even by daylight, while standing in an or- 
dinary position, and when it was all done, I 
poured the caustic liquid out upon this sponge. 
I did it by letting it drip, drip, upon the upper 
part of the knob, and of course it trickled down 
into the sponge. I kept on until the sponge 
was thoroughly saturated, and then I left the 
store, locking the inner door, and taking the 
key with me, which I afterwards put beneath 
my pillow. 

“ Early the next morning I was up and dressed. 
I went down into the store just as Bill was tak- 
ing down the shutters from the back-room win- 
dows. He could not get into the front store, for 
I had the key. I unlocked the door, however, 
and went in, and bade Bill take down the shut- 
ters by the desk first. He did so—and the first 
thing I saw was my sponge lying upon the floor. 
The little thread by which it had been secured 
to the knob had been cut—I could see that. But 
of course some one must have got their hand — 
upon it first. With a trembling hand I unlocked 
the door of the safe, and looked in. The ledger 
looked as I had left it. I took it out, and—the 
money was gone! 

“I said not a word to the boy, but re-closed 
the safe and went back up stairs, where I told 
my wife the whole affair. She was as much as- 
tounded as myself. Thirteen hundred and fif- 
teen dollars gone ! 

“*T’m sure it’s Andrews,’ said I. But I re- 
solved to wait and look at his hands. 

“Andrews did not come in until eleven 


o’clock. He had not been so late before for a 
long while. 

“* You are late this morning,’ said I, trying 
at the same time to get a look at his hand. 

“* Am I? he replied. And I saw that he was 
nervous, and could not look me in the face. 
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“* What have you been doing ? I asked. 

“0, nothing in particular,’ he said. 

“* But something must have kept you so.” 

“*Tt’s only a little private business of my 
own, sir.’ And then, with a very red face, he 
went to his desk. 

“ At that moment I saw a dark spot upon his 
_ finger—apon the inside, at the end—and I asked 
him what it was. He looked at it, and said 
’twas where he held his pen. But I didn’t be- 
lieve that, for he was some time in getting the 
explanation out, and then he had not had a pen 
in his fingers in the store that morning, and I 
wondered if he had anywhere else. I was sure 
he was the villain, for his every look showed it. 
He was red and pale by turns, and he could not 
look me in the eye @ moment. When I went 
up to breakfast, I opened the whole to my wife. 
She pondered upon it awhile, and then told me 
I had better wait one more night, and place my- 
self somewhere and watch. We had not yet 
quite proof enough to convict Andrews, unless 
we could find the money in his possession, and 
if we gave the alarm now, he might destroy it. 
So I took my wife’s advice, and resolved to 
watch. Strange I had not thought of it before. 

“Daring the rest of the day, I treated An- 
drews as frankly and kindly as asual, and I saw 
that he began to gain assurance, and look quite 
happy. At nine o’clock in the evening, the 
store was closed, and I pat two hundred dollars 
in the safe. This I put in the pocket-book, as 
usual. I then went up and sat with my wife un- 
til eleven o’clock, and then I came down and 
fixed a comfortable seat in the back store-room, 
close by the door, which I left open a bit, so that 
nothing could be done in the store, not even the 
tracking of a mouse, without my knowing it. 
There I sat until midnight. Then I went and 
got something to eat and drink, and came back 
again. Qneo’clock came—then two—and yet 
all was quiet. I remember of hearing the clock 
strike three, but I was too sleepy to hold out. I 
knew if any one entered the store, it would 
awaken me, and so I concladed just to drop into 
a gentle doze—nothing more. 

“But I went sound asleep. How long I had 
slept, I don’t know, but I know that I was 
awakened by feeling two hands on my shoulder, 
and hearing a loud, ringing laugh in my ears. I 
started up with a quick cry, and dropped some- 
thing which I had held in my hand. Ther 
that same ringing laugh breke upon me again. 
I rubbed my eyes and looked around. It was 
my wife who stood by my side, and she held a 
lamp inher hand. My first movement was to 
see whatI had dropped. It was my lantern. 


“ And now where do you think I was. T'll 
tell you. In my own private stady, right back 
of my bed-room, and standing before my secre- 
tary. The green-cartained doors were open, and 
so was a little secret drawer, which I had con- 
structed myself; and in that drawer I saw apile 
of bank notes. My wife langhed again. 

“*For the love of mercy,’ I cried, ‘tell me 
what all this means.’ And as soon as she could 
stop laughing, she spoke: 

“* When I heard the clock strike three,’ she 
said, ‘I thought I would go down and relieve 
you. Sol dressed and went down. When I 
got there, I found you fast asleep, and while I 
was considering whether I should wake you up 
and send you to bed, you started ap out of your 
chair. Ispoke to you twice, but you did not 
answer. You passed close by me, and your 
eyes were like two tea-saucers, but yet you did 
not notice me. At first,I was frightened by 
your wild look; but in a moment more the 
thought flashed upon me that you were asleep! 
I resolved to watch you. You went and got the 
lantern and lighted the lamp by a match, and 
then you went directly to the safe and unlocked 
it and took out the money. You closed the 
door again and locked it, working all the while 
as deliberately as could be, and then you started 
away, and came up stairs, andin here. I followed 
close behind—saw you open the doors of the sec- 
retary, unlock the little secret drawer, and put 
the money in there. Then I woke you up!’ 

“ And the mysterious burglar was found! I 
took outthe money and counted it, and found 
fifteen hundred and fifteen dollars—just the sum 
I had lost, with the two hundred just put in. 

“ When I was a boy, I used to walk in my 
sleep; but to my knowledge, I had never done 
it before since I had grown up. Of course, the 
excitement caused by the burglaries about me 
had operated somewhat upon my mind, and then 
the picking of my safe-lock by Wilder’s agent 
had given more weight to it. I suppose the very 
fact of seeing that lock picked, and realizing that 
I had engaged a new safe, thereby virtaally ac- 
knowledging that I did not put the fullest confi- 
dence in my old one, had such an effect upon my 
mind, that as soon as I got sound asleep, my im- 
pressions took mastership ever my convictions. 

“ That forenoon, Mr. Andrews handed me a 
neat billet, directedto myself and wife. I opened 
it, and found that he had taken a wife. He was 
married that very morning when I saw so much 
guilt m bis face! He had a right good laugh 
when I told him how wickedly I had looked upon 
him,—and, of course, he haa concluded not to go 
to California. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


“ What does that man foller for a livin’ ?”’ 
asked a young gentleman from the rural dis- 
tricts, toa friend somewhat better posted up in 
“city items,” pointing ont a tall, sickly-looking 
gentleman, who happened to be passing. 

“O,he don’t do nothing,” replied the oracle. 
“ He’s an editor.” 

Intelligent, appreciative commentator on the 
toiler for the press, how we envy your discern- 
ment! Perhaps you could do a littl editing 
yourself, as the Yankee, who heard the price 
Powers got for his Greek slave, thought he, too, 
could “sculp a little.” Paddy said it was easy 
enough to build a chimney—you had only to 
“hould up one brick and thin put another un- 
der.” Well, it is precisely as easy to edit a pa- 
per as to build a chimney in that way. Do you 
know, young gentleman, what it is to have mem- 
ory, invention, brain and hand constantly taxed 
for the amusement and instruction of the public? 
Was it so very pleasant a task for Sysiphus to 
roll his rock up to the brow of a hill, with the 
certainty, which his sad experience had taught 
him, that the moment it reached the summit, it 
would roll back on him, and that his task was 
never ending, ever re-commencing? “ The king 
is dead—long live the king!” is the prescribed 
formula, in monarchical countries, by which the 
decease of one monarch and the accession of 
another is announced. So is it with a newspa- 
per. The moment one is published, another is 
on the stocks. And ther, O verdant rustic, if 
you took up the business of writing for the 
press, you would be astonished at the shark-like 
voracity—the insatiable maw of types. Four or 
five pages written in your probably scrawling 
hand, would be devoured in four or five minutes, 
and digested into a square of solid matier. As 
you have seen in a foundry whole sheets of 
boiler iron piled by the shovels-full into the eru- 
cibles, and yet produce but very liule solid 
metal, so would your lucubrations be “ whittled 
down into the leetle end of nothin,” to use your 
own probable phraseology. Guess, upon the 
whole, an editor or contributor docs do a “ leetle 
suthin”—hey? Guess, upon the whele, you 
had better not try it on—had you? There are 
more things in heaven and earth than ever were 
dreamed of in your philosophy. 


VICTIMIZING EMINENT MEN. 
We read a few weeks ago an account of an in- 
dividual intruding on the domestic privacy of a 
distinguished American author, just ashe was 
recovering from @ severe accident. The man 
had come a lionizing, and was not to be baffled 
because his lion was sick. We believe he even 
grambled a little beeause his lion did not show 
off better under the circumstances. This is not 
the ease of a single sinner—it is an almost uni- 
versal belicf, that a great prose-writer or poet, a 
great singer or orator, belongs in his hours of 
repose, not to himself, his family and friends, but 
to the world. Literary men are perhaps more 
pertinaciously pestered than any other class. 
No sooner does a literary man work his way to 
eminence, and publish a great successful work, 
than he becomes public property. If every re- 
quest for his autograph were granted, he would 
do nothing else from morning tiil night but sign 
his name; if every solicitation, or rather de- 
mand, for these applications are generally imper- 
ative, for locks of his hair as keepsakes, were re- 
ceived with favor, then woald he be obliged to 
wear a wig, and devote his whole time to the 
raising of ringlets to supply the market. As for 
the autographs, we know one celebrity who 
manages admirably. He has had his signature, 
attached to a quotation from his works, litho- 
graphed, and is thus able, at comparatively little 
expense, to supply an almost unlimited demand. 
If the victim of public admiration live in town, 
he is rarely much annoyed. Every city has a 
plethora of great men, and one is unnoticed in 
the mass. But as to the man who has pitched his 
tent at such a remote distance, that he is com- 
pelled to extend hospitality to unwelcome guests, 
daily will bis privacy be invaded—daily will 
sketching misses hit him off in black lead as he 
strolls about his grounds—daily will the produce 
of his fields and trees disappear to satisfy the 
sharp cravings of the lion-hunters, whe are by 
no means all ethereal, but have five craving 
senses, the same as lower animals. For the man 
who can endure such an apothedsis, and who 
shrinks from such notoriety, and whose purse 
cannot sustain the consequenees of his glory, 
there is only one thing to be done; he must fly 
to Minot’s ledge, and engage board with the 
keeper. 
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_ THE LESSONS OF HARD TIMES, 

. The poet tells us ‘“ sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity.” .The quotation is trite enoygh, but no 
truth, however familiar, is undeserving of reiter- 
ation, until it has sunk deep into the popular 
mind, and borne universal fruit. The immediate 
effects of adversity are bitter—all moral lessons, 
sharply and suddenly ineulcated, are unpalata- 
ble, whatever may be the after flavor. Thus 
nobody likes hard times ; and the disastrous pe- 
riod from which we are emerging is looked back 
upon with a good deal of acerbity of. temper. 
Nobody likes to pay fourteen dollars a barrel 
for flour, nor thirty and forty cents a pound for 
butter, nor a dollar and a half a bushel for pota- 
toes, nor fourteen cents a pound for yery indif- 
ferent beef. Nor do business men have any 
great fondness for giving two and a half per 
cent. a month for the use of money, Yet this 
heavy pressure, these high prices of food, this 
scarcity of money—evils which are now passing 
away,—will unquestionably work for good. A 
physician, when asked about the sanitary condi- 
tion of New York, not a great while since, shook 
his head, and answered, ‘“ Miserably healthy— 
provisions are so high that the people can’t af- 
ford to eat half as much as they used to, and 
nine-tenths of the disorders we live by arise from 
over-eating.” 

Extravagance, it is well known, in the matter 
of food has for many years been a besetting sin of 
our countrymen—an error rather produced by a 
plethora and low price of provisions. Intelligent 
foreigners, visiting our shores, have been as- 
tounded at the quantity of food consumed. 
Now.and then a sympathetic John Bull has ex- 
ulted and run riot over the vast amount of pro- 
vision under which our tables have groaned, and 
joined with the gormandizers in praise of the 
alimentary resources of the country. Now, hard 
times have reined in appetites which, with ample 
means of gratification before them, knew not the 
curb of self-control. The extraordinary high 
price of meat has led to the use of a greater pro- 
portion of vegetable food, to the manifest im- 
provement of the general health, The hardness 
of the times has also checked the fever of specu- 
lation—the fury of fashionable extravagance— 
and, through the necessity produced of abandon- 
ing uncertain channels of business, relying for 
success on luck rather than industry, elevated 
and dignified pursuits requiring manual labor, 
such, for instance, as the tilling of the soil. 
Thousands, compelled to surrender enervating 
luxuries and an extravagant style of living by 
necessity, will pursue a simpler mode of life 
from habit and conviction. There will be in fu- 
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ture less ostentation, we fancy, in the style of liv- 
ing in our great cities,—fewer Mrs. Potiphars, 
perhaps,—a near return to the good old-fashioned 
simplicity of our republican ancestors. No good 
political economist of this day endorses the 
sophism, that the “luxury of the rich is the life- 
blood of the poor.” 

There can be no question, we presume, 
that extravagance in perishable articles, such as 
dress, hangings, equipages, is injurious to the 
well-being of a state, wasteful of capital, and 
productive of general evil. There are other 
ways in which the wealthy can exhibit their re- 
sources, and the same time produce positive 
good, by elevating the tone and taste of the 
masses. A rich patron of painting and sculp- 
ture is a blessing to his country ; for a “ thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,” and the products of the 
pencil and the chisel, called forth by his gene- 
rosity, improve the hearts and heads of all who 
contemplate them, and hand down the memory 
of the patron to future ages. The wealthy citi- 
zen, who adorns his grounds with statues, trees, 
fluwers, fountains, is a very different man, and 
stands much higher in the moral scale, than the 
rich man who squanders his income on gewgaws 
which derive their only value from the caprice of 
fashion, and die out of the world with the hour 
that gave them birth. 

We believe, that, even upon narrow and 
material grounds, the encouragement of the arts 
is, in the language of the day, a profitable in- 
vestment. Italy—once the queen of nations, 
now prostrate and down-trodden—draws her life- 
blood from her works of art. It is they alone 
which attract myriads of strangers from all 
parts of the world to gaze upon those marvels of 
genius and feed her starving population. We 
are no enemies of liberal expenditure on the 
part of those who can afford it, provided it be 
properly bestowed. We believe, too, that the 
lessons of the past will open for the future a new 
page in the social history of our country. 


TRavertinc.—Never was there a greater 
rush abroad than now. The steam and packet 
ships are beset with applications for berths. All 
the world is going to Paris. 

“ Mrs. Grill is very ill 


And nothing will im her, 
Vales 
Curvese rm New Yorx’—Within a few 
years past, there has been a considerable influx 
of Chinese into New York, so that they now 
number from 1000 to 1500, . 
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THE GARDEN. 

Man’s first residence was.a garden, and the 
forfeiture of that blessed domain was the first 
penalty of his ingratitude. Adam ougit to have 
been happy. For him the earth spontaneously 
produced its fruits and flowers, and we presume 
his garden was free from those insect pests 
which often baffle the attempts of his descend- 

_ ants to produce a feeble image of the terrestrial. 
Probably no curculio destroyed his plums, and 
no rose-bugs destroyed his specimens of the 
queen of flowers. His Porter and Northern Spy 
apples were doubtless safe from the canker-worm 
and borer. No wasps stung his nectarines—no 
odium blasted his grape-vines. Yes—happy had 
he been but for 

“ the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

The luxurious nations of the east were adepts 
in the art of gardening, and among the refined 
and elegant ancients, flowers had a meaning and 
aname. The philosophy that flowed from the 
lips of Epicurus found at least as many auditors 
as that of his opponent, for the luxurious youth 
of Greece loved better to ramble in the garden 
than to linger in the portico. As time rolled on, 
gardening was as successfully pursued by the in- 
habitants of Europe as by those of Africa and 
Asia; the severe climates of northern regions 
were set at defiance by human skill, and artificial 
means rendered the soil of Russia, in certain 
seasons, as prolific as the most favored districts 
of the south. The vegetation of a Russian gar- 
den is a most surprising thing. You can almost 
see the flowers and trees grow. Nature makes 
a sudden leap from winter to summer—one 
week there is ice, the next the leaves are thick 
upon the trees, and the birds are twittering in 
the branches. At quite an early period garden- 
ing excited considerable interest in England. 
Lerd Bacon wrote: “God Almighty first plant- 
ed a garden ; and, indeed, it is the purest of hu- 
man pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment 
to the spirit of man, withoug which buildings 
and palaces are but gross handiworks.” Else- 
where he says: “And because the breath of 
flowers is farre sweeter in the aire (where it 
comes and goes like the warbling of musicke) 
than in the hand, therefore nothizy is more fit 
for that delight than to know what be the flow- 
ers and plants which doe best perfume the aire.” 

Sages, warriors, statesmen, and poets, have 


delighted in gardening and gardens. Boling- 


broke, Pope, the victorious Earl of Peterbo- 
rough, Frederick the Gregt, Shenstone, John | 


Evelyn, aud Cowper, are names that will occur | 
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to the réader. Shakspeare must Have been 
very fond of gardening, else would he ‘never 
have written that fine passage about the “ sweet 
south,” or have placed Romeo in a garden to 
make love to Juliet. The flowers that modern 
skill and science have added to our garden 
stock, and climated even in the cold north, are 
almost innumerable, and yet of all these constel- 
lated earth-stars, is not the rose the queen? 
Roses have been used from time immemorial by 
poets and lovers as the emblems of female 
beauty, and as among the most worthy objects 
in nature to which fair ladies might be justly 
compared ; and it is fortunate, for the credit of 
the complimentary system, that there is so great 
a variety. The dark African may, without 
falsehood, compare his dusky mate to the rose, 
since the “ coal-black rose” is a noted as well as 
curious species of the flower. Ancient maidens, 
in the last stages of a “ green and yellow melan- 
choly,” may be likened to the Chinese rose, the 
fading beauty to the white, and the buxom coun- 
try damsel to the damask. A young French- 
man, having lost his affianced bride, carved with 
his own hands a rose upon her tomb-stone, and 
beneath it inscribed, “ She was like this flower.” 
Ovid, in describing daybreak, says : 
“ While the proud Phaeton admires the work, 


Aurora, watchful in the glooming east, 
Unfolds the purple doors, and gives to view 
Halls filled with roses.” 


There ought to be a large publie garden in 
every great city—not a mere wilderness of grass 
and shrabs, with here and there a straggling 
rose-bush or a clamp of verbenas, but with par- 
terres filled with the choicest as well as the hum- 
blest flowers—those “‘ alphabets of angels.” The 
moral influence of these mute teachers would be 
incalculable. 


straw- 
berries of California are so large that they are 
sold, not by the box or quart, but by the pound 
—price $2. The Sacramento Union speaks of 
one of the size of a fig-leaf, measuring over a 
foot in circumference. A nautical friend of ours, 


Captain C., saw strawberries on the bank of the 
River Amazon, of the diameter of soup plates, 
one of which would make a meal for a hearty 
man. 


Now Stourip!—A married man in 
England was lately called upon in court to tes 
tify to the fact of his marriage to his wife. On 
being put in the witness-box, he said: ‘I went 
to church with her, but I don’t know whether 
they call it marrying ; I bean’t no scholar.” — 
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THE RICH MEN OF NEW YORK. 

John Jacob Astor was wont to say, that every 
man could be rich if he chose, and it was only 
the accumulation of the first two thousand dol- 
lars which occasioned toil and trouble, a very 
consolatory assertion for small capitalists, who 
are'in pursuit of the root of all evil. The pe- 
cuniary success of many rich men of New York, 
who started with nothing, seems to justify the 
millionaire’s proposition. The greater part of 
the rich men of New York belong to this cate- 
gory; many illustrations of this appear in 
Beach’s “ Wealthy Citizens of New York.” 
According to this golden muster-roll, there are 
one thousand and sixty persons, whose aggre- 
gate fortunes amount to $296,550,000 ; —314 
persons are worth $100,000 (each); 205 have 
$150,000; 159 have $200,000; 79—$250,000 ; 
75—$300,000; 18—$350,000; 37—$400,000 ; 
3 — $450,000; 73—$500,000; 24—$600,000 ; 
5—$700,000 ; 25—$800,000 ; 16—$1,000,000 ; 
5—$1,500,000 ; 1—$3,000,000; 2—$4,000,000 ; 
1—$5,000,000 ; 1—$6,000,000. William B, As- 
or, the Monte-Cristo of this list, is the son of 
the famous John Jacob Astér, a German emi 
grant, who came to New York in 1784, without 
apenny. Cornelius Vanderbilt, worth a million 
and a half, thirty years ago was a deck hand on 
board a schooner. George Law, who is set 
down for a million, and probably worth more, 
was a farmer’s boy in his youth. The Lorril- 
lards, who are worth over three millions, made 
theie money by snuff—a proof that they were 
“ap” to it. Stewart, said to be worth two mil- 
lions, kept a small retail dry goods shop thirty 
years ago. Dr. Brandeth has made three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars by pills; Town- 
send, three hundred th d dollars by sarsa- 
parilia; W. B. Moffat, five hundred thousand 
by pills and bitters; Pease, one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars by hoarhound candy ; Dr. 
Valentine Mott, two hundred thousand dollars 
by surgery; Parmly, a million by dentistry. 
The stage has yielded Edwin Forrest three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and will give him a small 
fortune yearly as long as he lives, William Nib- 


lo has made three hundred thousand dollars by 
his garden and theatre. Of the newspaper pub- 
lishers of New York, we have the following rep- 
resentatives of wealth. McElrath, of the Tri- 
bune, is said to be worth one hundred thousand 
dollars ; James Gordon Bennett, one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; Sidney E. Morse, of 
the Observer, one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars ; Moses Y. Beach, of the Sun, three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars; Orson D. 
Munn, of the Scientific American, one hundred 
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and twenty-five thousand dollars; Hallock, of 
the Journal of Commerce, three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

It will be seen from the above facts, that there 
is no royal road to fortune—but that many paths 
lead to her golden palace. It is not, after all, the 
business that creates wealth, but the industry, 
energy, resolution, and selfdenial—and it may 
be added, integrity—with which it is pursued, 
that commands success. And large fortunes, 
like those we have chronicled, do not long re- 
main aggregated in this country. When the 
architect of an American fortune dies, his 
money is generally divided among several heirs, 
and the greater part of it is scattered by the 
chances of trade. It has been ascertained, with 
a sufficient approximation to exactness, that 
out of a hundred men of business, eighty die 
poor, ten in moderate circumstances, five with a 
handsome competence, and five worth a million. 
This is not the case in New York alone, but is 
based on observations of all the commercial 
cities. The wheel of fortune is constantly re- 
volving. If the question be asked, who it is 
that builds those palaces on the Fifth Avenue, 
those magnificent country seats on the Hudson, 
or at Newport? who drives those three thousand 
dollar horses, or fit out steam yachts to Europe 
on their own account? the answer is, the peo- 
ple who have the best right in the world to in- 
dulge in luxury—those who have achieved their 
fortunes by intelligence, or hard labor, or self- 
denial. The inheritors of wealth are few and 
far between—the architects of wealth are many. 


Aw opp Freax.—An eccentric millionaire 
of Paris is amusing himself by the erection of a 
chateau covered with buttons. The walls, the 
ceiling, the doors, the exterior and interior, all 
are ornamented with this novel element of archi- 
tecture, Buttons of every description, from the 
very origin of their invention up to the present 
day, have been employed in the arabesque and 
ornamentation of the walls. Every country has 
been ransacked, and some most curious specimens 


brought to light. 


Horse vs. Cow.—A poor cow somewhere in 
Virginia was in the habit of walking round a 
barn where some horses were kept, and thrusting 
her tongue through the crevices to lick meal. 
An indignant horse seized her tongue the other 
day and bit it off. Was this horse-pitality ? 


InoraTitupE GratiTupE.—Shakspeare 
said a forgetfulness of benefits was unkinder 
than the winter wind. A deaf and dumb man 
defined gratitude to be “ the heart’s memory.” 
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GREAT PARIS EXHIBITION. 

This splendid affair was opened punctually, 
according to the programme, with great cere- 
mony ; but it was unfit to be shown to the public. 
The correspondent of the Boston Post thus no- 
tices the interior :—“‘The whole of this space 
was ornamented with crimson draperies, edged 
with gold, and all the seats were covered with 
the same material. Tri-colored flags were ar- 
ranged along the back and sides of the space, 
and above, in the centre, right over the throne, 
rose the imperial eagle. The inscription, ‘ Etats 
Unis,’ was to be seen along the gallery in several 
places, just behind the throne, the compartments 
appropriated by our country being exactly oppo- 
site the grand entrance, as desirable a location as 
any in the building ; on the right of the reserved 
space appeared the inscription, ‘ Angleterre,’ 
and on the left, ‘Belgique.’ The vast expanse 
of roof was tastefully relieved by the flags of 
every nation, suspended at equal distances, and 
each bearing the name of the country to which 
space had been allotted near it. The effect was 
charming, and excited much admiration during 
the weary attendance. Throughout the building 
crimson velvet and gold are the materials of or- 
namentation principally employed ; glass chan- 
deliers were suspended in the galleries, andsmall 
banners were hung out in front of each com- 
partment bearing the colors of the nation occupy- 
ing it. All about the transept, also, are placed 
escutcheons bearing the names of different na- 
tions; the United States is seen five times, 
England ten, Belgium three, Austria four, and 
Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemburg and 
Bavaria each once. Twerlty-two of these shields 
bear the name of France in white, on @ green 
ground. The color of the building is a pretty 
French grey, with some bright colors pleasingly 
mingled in a frieze of open work which sur- 
mounts the galleries. The windows on the 
stair-case landings are filled with stained glass 
sent in by exhibitors. The two stained windows 
at the extremity of the transept represent—one, 
France seated on a throne, appealing to foreign 
nations to come and visit her; two female fig- 
ures, Art and Scieuce, are seated at her feet, and 
two male figures, representing the East and the 
West, complete the allegory. The other con- 
tains allegorical figures, Equity, surrounded by 
several nations; on the right, England, India 
and China, on the left France, Italy and Austria.” 


Wesrerx Mup.— Bayard Taylor, writing 
from Illinois, speaking of the mud there when 


it rains, says it “draws off your overshoes as 
neatly as « boot-jack.” 
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NICE CHUMS. 

The foreman of the printing-office in the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum writes to a friend : 
“T have now with me in the piinting-office the 
man who was foreman of it before I came, It 
is his third return in a state of delirium tremens. 
Here is Mr. Tucker, the Brooklyn editor, who, 
you remember, cut his son’s throat, and attempt- 
ed to destroy his wife. He has greatly improved 
since he came here. He has considerable tal- 
ents as a writer, and is avery useful contributor 
to the Opal, a monthly periodical we print here, 
edited and written by the patients in the asylum. 
Besides these, I have with me at work in the 
printing-office, two drunkards, a glutton and an 
incendiary.” 


Hoors.—It is said—we hope it isn’t trae— 
that the ladies of Philadelphia are reviving the 
old absurd custom of wearing hoops in the bot- 
tom of their dresses. We know that just now, 
in Paris, it is the mode to give as much ampli- 
tude to the skirts as possible by the aid of Crin- 
oline—but that coopers are called in to increase 
the feminine bulk, is almost incredible. A 
French writer published a story called “A Voy- 
age round my Wife.” If these hoops come 
into fashion, a voyage round a lady will cer- 
tainly be quite a piece of circumnavigation. 


Sianper.—If the “School for Scandal” 
were enacted every night, inevery city, town and 
hamlet in the world, we doubt whether it would 
putan end to the base habit of traducing and 
backbiting. It is bad enough for a poor, forlorn 
old female to spit out her venom at her neigh 
bors, but of all the reptiles that crawl on the 
face of the earth, the male slanderer is the most 
loathsome, noisome and disgusting. We would 
compare him to the viper—if it were not doing 
that reptile injustice. 


Tue INEVITABLE VisitoR.— There is one 
visitor we can never shut out of our houses. 
The fashionable falsehood, “not at home,” will 
not scare him from our doors. He will enter 
though they be double locked. His name is— 
Death. Since there is no avoiding him, and no 
knowing when he may call, we should always 
be ready to receive him. 


Never Give it ur.—Ericsson still bravely 
adheres to his caloric engine invention. He is 
building another in New York of forty horse- 
power. A rich and generous New York mer- 
chant is aiding him in his adventure. May 
both of them reap a rich reward ! 
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DUELLING. 
A recent duel between two gentlemen of New 
York who went to Canada, not to fire their pis- 
tols in the air—a frequent up-shot of such affairs, 


to borrow a pun of poor Hood—but with a geri- | 


ously hostile intent, has again produced a dis- 
cussion of the practice of duelling in the news- 
papers, as well as in private society. Few 
undertake a defence of this relic of barbarous 
times; but as our readers may be curious to 
know what its advocates say, we translate for 
their edification a few passages from that very 
able paper, the “Courrier des Etats Unis,” of 
New York: “It will be vainly urged that duel- 
ling proves nothing, that the good cause may be 
defeated, that it is a relic of barbarism, and other 
no less emphatic truth. To this we reply that, 
according to the ideas which constitute the moral 
character designated by the word honor, the law, 
as it exists in civilized societies, is impotent to 
protect that abstract property which every true- 
hearted man prizes far more than his material 
goods. The vain andillusory satisfaction which 
may result from the sentence of a judge for an 
attack upon the reputation of an individual, ap- 
plies much more, we must confess, to a man tar- 
nished in opinion, and who profits in dollars and 
cents by the affronts he has deserved, than to the 
irreproachable citizen whom another citizen of 
the same character may perchance attack and 
wound in his most private feelings. Suppose, 
for instance, that it is a question of one of those 
outrages, the more shameful because they are 
committed most secretly, and whose first victim 
is a woman, powerless to avenge herself? Must 
a father or brother drag before the courts, and 
expose as food to public curiosity, the irreparable 
dishonor of a daughter or sister? The lawand 
the tribunals entrusted with enforcing the law, 
are as impotent to protect the individual against 
certain personal attacks, as inefficacious to re- 
pair the evil in the case we have just specified. 
It is this gap which duelling is destined to fill— 
nothing more. Hence the legislation which 
shall attempt to abolish it, either will not suc- 
ceed—and then will present the fatal spectacle of 
the impotence of the law—or it will succeed, and 
will then substitute for regular combats, assassi- 
nation under the pretext of legitimate defence, 
If we wished to enter deeper into this question, 
we could easily prove that where duelling is 
tolerated by law and sanctioned by public opinion, 
manners are more refined, the relations of man 
and man more easy, and social usages impressed 
with a much more elevated character. We might 
prove also that the sentiments of honor, always 
guaranteed by the material danger of attacking 
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it, elevates the dignity of a man, and inspires 
him with respect for himself and others, a hun- 
dred times more than all judicial sentences, all 
the fines and all the dissertations, of prudent 
philanthropists.” 

Arguments like these, however satisfactory to 
the writer they may be, will not be regarded as 
convincing by a majority of our people. 


NAPOLEON A POET. 
When Napoleon the Great was passing through 
France, in company with his Austrian bride, he 


The emperor laughed internally at the lines, 
and after the mayor of the place had concluded 
his complimentary address, according to custom, 
he presented him with a gold snuff box, and re- 
plied to the speech : 

“ 

We regret to perceive that the Rev. Mr, Ab- 
bott has neglected to mention the above in his 
life of the French hero. 

SuaKksreRian.—Some people have imagined 
that Hamlet was a retail butcher, not only from 
his name, Hamlet, but because he says express- 
ly himself: “My tablets! meat it is—I set it 
down ;” from which it is inferred, he credited his 
customers. 


PREACHING AND Practice.—It is related of 
Fagou, physician to Louis XIV., that in the 
middle of an oration on the pernicious effects of 
tobacco, he paused, and, taking his snuff-box 
from his pocket, refreshed himself with a piach, 
to enable him to renew his argument. 


Tue Base Drum.—An Austrian general who 
had been beaten by Napoleon both in Austria 
and Italy, one morning found a base-drum sus- 
pended over the door of his quarters, with the 
following inscription—“I am beaten on both 
sides,” 


Tus Looxine-Grass.—*“ When you look in 
your glass,” said the courtly Chesterfield to a 
beautifal lady, “ you see the object of my love. 
I wish I could see the object of your love when I 
look in mine,” 


A Basrx Suow,—Dianora Salviati, who lived 
in Florence some 300 years ago, was the mother 
of 52 children. 


| 
“ "Twas very wise, each one agrees, 
Fer him to marry Marie Louise.”’ 
| 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, will visit Paris 
on the 16th bf August. 

General Canrobert has been nominated a Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The Crimea is 124 miles broad, and 170 miles 
long. Yet the allies find it a tight place. 

Macaulay is said to be writing “ Lays of the 
War.” Tennyson’s battle-ode was a failure. 

Poor Lady Franklin has given up all hopes of 
seeing her on this 

Madame Rachel over-estimates her attractive- 
ness in this country, we think. 

A missionary in Shanghai writes that he has 
got quite accustomed to the fighting. 

An Englishman, named Roylstone, squandered 
$750,000 in ten years on eating. 

‘A Scotch shepherd lately found a bird’s nest 
in the wool of a sheep. 

The mortality in the Austrian army continues 
aoe > ee have died, and there are 23,000 in 


There are in the city of London 44,239 rate- 
able houses, and in metropolis generally, 
386,334 houses. 

Up to the end of last year more than 1000 tons 
of rich copper ore were extracted from four or 
five different places near the Cape of Good Hope. 


The Liverpool (Eng.) Times says that of wood- 
en vessels there are but 
at the present moment, while of iron shi 
are no fewer than thirty-five. 

Pelissier, the new French commander-in-chief, 
was the author of the fearful tragedy in the Kan- 
tara, Algiers, when several hundred men, women 
and children were suffocated in a cave. 

A Russian le, a trophy captured near 
Balaklava, brought to England by H. M. S. 
Vengeance, has been sent by Captain Lord E. 
Russell to London, asa present to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

““M. Horace Vernet,” says the Independent de 
P Ouest, “‘ has just proceeded to Frohsdorf to paint 
a portrait of the Count de Chambord, the 
size of life. The count is to be represented on 
horseback.” 


A recent experiment with a new electric light 
has been made in London. Constant light 
equal to seventy-two gas argand burners was pro- 
duced, and the cost was almost nothing, and the 
materials consumed were converted into valuable 
pigments. So says an English journal. 

In the late revolution in Peru, the slaves were 
all set free. Echinique, one of the leaders, prom- 
ised to free all who would join his banner, but Cas- 
tilla beat the former at his own game and prom- 
ised freedom unqualifiedly to all. He was success- 
ful, and Echinique had to save himself by flight. 

Nine-tenths of the oil sold as olive in this coun 
try, is manufactured in France from American 
lard oil, which is purified by sal soda. The oil 
thus obtained is sweet pure, excellent for 
oiling fine machinery and making for 


the hair, and undistinguishable by most persons 
from the olive as a table oil. , 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


bect-sagar. 
nation in the world. They beat everything. 


France is the producing 

M. Michelet is said to be engaged 
be called “ La Reformation.” 

The Pope has given the annual golden rose, 
with his blessing, g the Empress of Austria. 

Prince de Metternich has just given a grand 
fete at Vienna, to celebrate the 83d anniversary 
of his birthday. 

A new work by Charles Dickens, in 8 
parts, with illustrations by Hablot Browne, wi 
appear in November. A London paper says. 

Albert Smith lately exhibited and explained 
his Ascent of Mont Blanc, for the thousandth 
time! His London audiences are still crowded. 

Abdel-Kader has applied to the French Gov- 
ernment for permission to visit Paris, to see the 
Great Exhibition. 

The King of Prussia has aes to the li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dublin, a number of 
splendid architectural works. 

Provisions and board have risen in Paris fifty 
per cent. The government are planning some 
restriction upon the prices. 

Tn the north-eastern gallery of the Paris Exhi- 

worked in hair ! 

A letter from Rome states that the golden 
rose, which the Pope blesses every year, and pre- 
sents to some female sovereign, is this year to be 
given to the Empress of Austria. 

A speculative merchant in the sutler’s camp 
before Sebastopol, has sent to England for a 
large quantity of Wenham Lake ice, and untold 
numbers of ginger-beer and soda-water,. 


The Countess Rossi, daughter of the lamented 
Sontag, recently assisted in the performance of 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater at Vienna, in company 
with other amateurs of the nobility. 

A descendant of Oliver Cromwell is now a 
clergyman of the Church of England in Canada; 
while the last lineal male descendant of Martin 
Luther was a few years ago received back into 
the Romish communion. 

The only son of Andreas Hofer, the defender 
of the Tyrol , re the French and Bavarians, 
and who was shot by order of the former at Man- 
tua in 1810, died in Vienna recently. He was 
proprietor of an imperial snuff and tobacco shop. 

Colonel Rawlinson has arrived in London 
from Bagdad, having brought to a close the ex- 
cavations in Assyria and Babylonia which he has 
been superintending for the last three years on 
behalf of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

It is confidently reported that Cardinal Wise- 
man is on the point of leaving England for good. 
The Roman Catholic — abroad observe that 
the pope has induced inal Wiseman to leave 
his archdiocese of Westminster, and become a 
member of the Sacred College at Rome, 

Goodyear, the India rubber man, has lately 
—_ a suit in Paris against two French manu- 
facturers, and has been authorized to post in the 
streets 500 placards, reporting the trial, and to 
print it in six newspapers, the defendants paying 
the expenses, besides a fine of 1000 francs. 


on a work to 
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Record of the Cimes. 


The emigration to New York this year 
is about half that of last year. wk 4 

The English have been much more successful 

ves with screw steamers. 

Henry W. Herbert thinks our rivers ought to 
be restocked with salmon. 

Mr. Mason, an artist of Buffalo, has painted a 
fine likeness of Ex-President Fillmore. 

Two ladies of London have been 
surgical lectures to prepare for the Crimea. 

The New York yacht-club boats make asplen- 
did show this season, 

Newark, New Jersey, now contains 57,000 in- 
habitants. It is a delightful city. 

British and French soldiers will eat Indiana 
pork this season in the trenches. 

The catalogue of Antioch College has the 
names of six professors, besides other teachers, 
and 389 students, the present year. 

Four Mexicans, who had committed an out- 
rage on a family near El Paso, were captured, 
tried by Lynch law, and hung. 

An English gentleman is now in this country, 
busily engaged in collecting American military 
publications. 

The New Jersey Natural History Society has 
—— a committee to consider the feasibility 

stocking the rivers with salmon. 

The Rochester Common Council have passed 
an ordinance providing that bread shall hereafter 
be sold at a certain rate per pound. 

Two brothers, named Linderman, were suffo- 
cated by the gas from the coal, in a canal boat 
lying at the wharf, at Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Five hundred monster terrapins, brought 
from the Gallipagos Islands, have been — 
upon a California ranch, to be kept for - 
ing purposes. 

The Mormons have established a settlement 
about thirty miles from Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
It is composed exclusively of families from the 
Western Reserve of Ohio. 

Fort Scott, in Kansas T , with all the 
fixtures, was sold lately for $5000. It cost the 
United States government, not long since, the 
handsome amount of $175,000. 


It is now becoming quite common for juvenile 
itinerant musicians to take places in omnibuses, 
and enliven the dull trip by spirited airs, at cha- 
rity prices. 

Miss Harriet C. Woodman, daughter of Jabez 
C. Woodman, of Portland, Me., has been elected 
Professor of Mathematics in the Female College 
at Elmira, N. Y. 

R. D. Sheppard, of New Orleans, La., has 
given two squares of ground in the third district 
of that city for the erection of the town alms- 
houses, and has promised to give $50,000 towards 
sustaining them when completed. 

Madame Sontag held, when she died, $20,000 
worth of United States stock in her own name. 

husband claims it through his attorney. 
ttorney General Cushing has decided that he 
has no night to it under the laws of New York. 
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The Governor of Canada has approved the 
bill to abolish postage on newspapers. 

The letterstamp system is being introduced 
throughout Canada. 

Cicero says, a man’s mind improves as his 
years increase—a fair compensation. 

Mr. Fiourens, a French philosopher, thinks 
people ought to live toa 

The earliest lottery on record was an English 
one, drawn in 1569. 

A traveller in Arkansas pronounces 
hunt and frogs’ hind legs ambrosial food. 

A paper, called the “‘ Old Bachelor,” has been 
started in Washington. It is crusty, but smart. 

To count a billion would require 9512 
some odd days, hours and minutes. aT 

The Governor-General of Canada has $35,000 
for his year’s official work. 

The Mississippi pa state as a fact that 
showers of brimstone have fallen in that State. 
It has been dried, and proved to be genuine. 

Miss E. Canode has recovered $1000 
from George Robinson, in Botetourt county, 
Va., for breach of promise of marriage. 

Miss Ann oe of Kentucky, died, a 
short time since, at the extraordi of one 
hundred and eight years. ow 

Mr. Oseanyan has opened a Turkish saloon 
in New York, in which, after the Maine law 
goes into effect, the citizens can drink coffee, 
and indulge in dreams of “a golden horn.” __ 

A man named Bachelor, a resident of Illinois, 
has recovered $24,000 from a railroad company 
at Brant, Canada, as compensation for having 
both legs broken by a collision. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says that the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa, from Sierra Leone 
to Cape Palmas—a distance of six hundred 
miles—has been entirely abolished. 

A gentleman in New York, who lends money 
for a living, is in the habit of visiting the 
fashionable gambling saloons in disguise, 

“spots” those who apply to him for 


Byron’s partiality toward America is well 
known, but perhaps never more strongly ex- 
pressed than in a letter to Tom Moore, where he 
observes: “I would rather have a nod from 
an American than a snutf-box from an emperor.” 


Less tobacco is exported from the United 
States to England now than in 1790. In Lon- 
don nineteen-twentieths of the cigars offered for 
sale are either adulterated or wholly fictitious. 
The duty on American tobacco is 75 cents a 
pound! 

A letter recently received at the State Depart- 
ment, Washington, from Oporto, Portugal, says 
that the produce of the wine district, in 1854, 
has been about 19,000 pipes, although there have 
been sent to the judges at Regoa samples of 
49,000 pipes for approval. 

The Portland Transcript says that in 
a town about twenty-five miles north of that city, 
there is a lady named Parker, who is one hun- 
dred.and ten years old, and is yet very active— 
going to bed and rising without help, and taking 
care of herself generally very well. 
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Merrp Making. 
How to make a clean sweep. Wash him. 
“There are only two bad things in this 
world,” says Hannah More, “sin and bile.” 
A lady describing an ill-tempered ‘man, said : 
“ He never smiies but he seems ashamed of it.” 


No woman drinks beer of her own accord— 
she is always ‘‘ordered” to drink it! 


When a person 7 carrying Ss cotton umbrella, 
it is, curious enough, never his own roperty— 
he “has just borrowed it from a friend.” 

When an editor undertakes to write down his 
neighbor, he had better take care he does not go 
right down himself. 

Kindnesses are stowed away in the heart like 

of lavender in a drawer, and sweeten every 
object around them ! 

A cockney being told the M rium was & 
great sloth that ate trees, said he was himself 
uncommon fund of an ’ash. 

A man’s chief consideration, when about “to 
pop the question,” is not so much what he feels 
as what he shall say. 

Unpopular Personage—A fat man in an omni- 
bus, a tall man in a crowd, and a short man on 
parade. 

Charles Lamb hit the hydropathists when he 
said: “ Water was as old as the delnge, yr! 
that the first great application happened to ki 
more than it cured.” 

Man has generally the best of everything in 
this world—for in the morning he 
nothing bat the newspaper to trouble his head 
with, whereas poor woman has her curl papers. 

There was not a little sound sense and bus- 
iness discrimination in the merchant, who, hap- 
pening to see his son take from his till three 
cents to 3, for a cigar, exclaimed authorita- 
tively, “ Book it, Joe—book it.” 

Fading for want of flattery.—Lady 
once wrote: “I feel that 1 am growing old for 
want of some one to tell me that I am looking 
; as ever! Charming falsehood ! 

is a vast deal of vital air in loving words.” 

“No man can do anything against his will,” 
said a metaphysician. ‘ Be jabers, I had a broth- 
er,” said Pat, “‘that went to Botany Bay, and 
~ his own 


Every orchestra contains at least two musi- 
cians with moustaches, one with spectacles, three 
with bald heads, and one very modest man in a 
white cravat, who, from force of circumstances, 
you will observe, plays on a brass instrument. 

The Journal humorously remarks, the board 
of aldermen having failed at two meetings to 
raise a quorum: “ The city messenger stoutly 
averred yesterday afternoon that the aldermen 
were determined not to have any ram—no, not 
even @ quo ram.” ‘ 

A merchant of a certain city, who died sud- 
denly, left in his desk a letter, written to one of 
his correspondents, His sagacious clerk, a son 
of Erin, seeing 
ter, wrote at the bottom: “ Since ing 
above, I have died.” 


(MERRY MAKING, 


Check, bet jin ging. 


There is.a craying in almost every man’s breast 
for a latch-keey. 

Hobbs says there is one advantage in marry- 
ing homely women—they have alwaysgot money 
in the savings bank. 

“TI have very little respect for the ‘ties’ of the 
world,’’ as the chap pos the rope was 
around his neck. 2 

A Mistake.—Some one has called the tele- 

h the “highway of thought. This is an 
error—it is the “thread of conversation.” 

A young gent in Schenectddy, suffering from 
a too strong sensation of the more tender feel- 
ings, defines his complaint as an attack of /ass- 
itude. 

“You look like death on a pale horse,” said a 
gentleman to a toper, who was pale and ema- 
ciated. ‘I don’t know anything about that,” 
said the toper, “but 1’m death on pale brandy!” 

The old gentleman who guards the constitu- 
tion with a horse pistol, has left for Cuba. He 
takes out a patent pry with which to overturn 
the Moro Castle. travels on a raft and over- 
comes the whole distance by sculling. 

“Johnny,” said a little thrée year old sister to 
an elder brother of six, “Johnny, why can’t we 
see the sun go back where it rises?” ‘‘Why, 
sis, you little goosey, ’cause it would be ashamed 
to be seen going down east.” 

“A Quiver full hters.””—Happy is he 
who—according to Lord Granville’s new ver- 
sion—has a quiver full of ay ngpa and hap- 
pier still, if all that are in the quiver meet 
with the proper bow.—Punch. 

It is difficult to account for the association, 
but it would seem from the Handbook of Prov- 
erbs, just published, that there are more proverbs 
on “women” and “ cats” than upon any other 
subject. 

In the good old days of Queen Bess, an unas- 
sailed author was nobody. Literary attacks 
were the penalty paid for prosperity. Even at 
the present time, where there is no praise there is 
BO censure. 


A newsboy said that he had quit selling pa- 
pers, and gone into the mesmerising business. 
“I get five dollars a week for playing,” said he, 
“ Playing what?” asked his comrades. “ Why, 
possum, to be sure,” replied the boy. 

“ Pray, Mr. Professor, what is a periphrasis ?” 
“ Madam, it is simply a circumlocutory cycle of 
oratorical sonorosity, circumscribing an atom of 
ideality, lost in a verbal ity.” “ Thank 
you, sir.” 

Mrs. Partington wants to know if it is not in- 
human and contrary to the Maine Liquor Law, 
for the Allies to insist on the Czar taking 
pints? “Only think! the poor man has to take 
two quarts atonce! Idon’t wonder he has re- 
sieved, and fit so long about it.” 

Diogenes paints Lord John Russell as the dove 
that came back to the ark without an olive leaf, 
Lord Palmerston is looking out of the window. - 
Panch has Lord John as a servant, who has 
been absent on a errand ever 80 » and whe 


has returned with “no answer, ma’ 
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